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This beautiful golden hair, photographed from life, tells 
its own story of the efficacy of Packer’s Tar Soap as a 
pure, antiseptic cleanser for shampooing—equally good for 
keeping blond, gray or dark hair soft and lustrous, and 
in healthful condition. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


Sample, half cake, 10 cents (stamps). Our leaflet, describing ladies’ own methods of 
shampooing, free on application. 


THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY (Suite 87G), 81 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
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Its continued use 
will result in 


A CLEAR and 
BRILLIANT 
COMPLEXION 


& 


Sample Cake mailed 
to any address upon 
receipt of Two Cents 


Full-Sized Cake, 15 Cents 


Address Department L 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
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A GOOD NIGHT'S REST 


There is a comfortable feeling that comes 
after a bath with Ivory Soap, which is con- 
ducive to a good night’s rest. 
pure, cleansing and refreshing, and leaves the 
tenderest skin with a delicious sense of rest- 
IT FLOATS 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble ¢ 


ful comfort. 


o., Cincinnati. 
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WE ALL WEAR 


THE ees 


The above is a reproduction of a photograph from life, demonstrating the utility 
of the E. Z. WAIST for boys’ and girls’ wear. 
The crowning feature of the E. Z. WAIST is that it is ELASTIC in every part. 
Men wear elastic suspenders to afford ease and comfort. 
necessary, then, to the growing, active child, is a garment which YIELDS TO EVERY 
MOTION, and allows each muscle free play to exercise and develop. 


For ages 2-13 years. 


WAIST 


Price, 25 cents 


If not for sale at your dealer’s send 25c. for a sample Waist—mailed free. 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 


349 ene New York 


Ivory Soap is 


How much more 
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In ‘Tue Parosorny or Eatine,” Prof. Bellows says: ** 
barrels of bolted wheat flour are required to furnish as much muscle- 
making aud health-s supporting elements as one barrel of unbolted 
wheat flour.” 

Dyspepsia began with the bolting cloth, which has 
been called “the shroud of the American dyspeptic.” 


There is No Bolting Clothin Our Mill. 


Fifteen 





= Health-All Breakfast Food 


is coarser ground than HEALTH-ALL Four, and 
suitable for eating warm with milk or cream, and 
contains the same nourishment. It is cheaper (5-Ib. 
bag, 15 cents, when your dealer keeps it), as is the 
HEALTH-ALL FLour, than any so-called whole wheat 
breakfast food or flour on the market; only a little 
higher than the best white flour. 





‘Health All: 


FLOUR) 


makes a delicious brown loaf with less flour 


than white requires. Any housekeeper can i 


bake it. 
alone. Starch—all that remains of wheat 


when it is made into bolted flour—furnishes i#:# 
HEALTH-ALL Hi 


only one element of food. 
contains all the original alimentary princi- 


ples of wheat in the proper hay ar eng neces- HH 
theentirebodyand is 


sary to the nourishment of 
brain needed in youth to maintain growth— 


in age to supply waste; and is the only flour Hi 


that ALONE will indefinitely sustain life. 


The Only Unbolted 
Flour in America 


HEALTH-ALL FLOUR, or BREAKFAST Hit 
Foon, 98-lb. barrel, $2.80. Write for price 33 
for smaller quantitie 2s. Special offer made for 3:1: 


trial orders. Delivered free anywhere east 
of the Rockies. 


Send for Health-All Booklet, Free 


Send us your dealer’s name. 


ta ALL MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 














You would starve on white bread 3333 


Try combination—88 Ibs. $383 
FLouR, 10-lb. bag BREAKFasT Foon. Better Hi 
buy a barrel, use it up; you will want it again. 3:3: 
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SARAH TYSON RORER 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 
DURING 1899 


Will be, in every respect, better than in any preceding year. 
Always twice as much is given as can possibly be announced 
beforehand. In 1899 it will exceed its announcements fully 


three times. 
THE PRICE WILL REMAIN 
ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 


The wonderful success achieved by THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL in 1898 with ‘‘ Inside of One Hundred Homes ”’ 
will be eclipsed in 1899 with its new series— 


OUTSIDE OF ONE HUNDRED HOMES 
In One Hundred Photographs of the Prettiest Homes in Every Part of America 
‘* Inside of One Hundred Homes ”’ was for the inside of the home. It showed how other women furnished their 
rooms, and gave unnumbered ideas for furnishing and decorating. 
‘* Outside of One Hundred Homes ’’ will be even richer in ideas. It will show how other people make the outside 
of their homes pretty. It will give every style of architecture known, and hundreds of ideas in gardening around a 
home; in lawns; in porches; in walks; in shrubbery; in windows, and a thousand suggestions for a pretty home. 


For young married people, and those who intend to build or remodel even the humblest home, the series will be 
invaluable, for the main idea will be to give pretty homes of moderate cost. 


"The Prettiest Gardens in America Nature’s Garden: By Neltje Blanchan 


One of the most beautiful floral features ever printed in Author of ‘‘ Bird Neighbors.’’ The wild flowers of wood, 
a magazine. There will be eight pages of garden pictures field and roadside will be followed from March to October. 
—the prettiest which could be found in America. They Each flower will have a short description of its size, 
are all home-made gardens, of every kind: flower gardens, form, color, family relations, where grown—all told in a 
rockeries; aquatic gardens; hedges, borders and walks; simple way, so that the recognition will be instant 
gardens in city and country. one’s walk in each of the eight months. 


THROUGH SLUMS AND PRISONS WITH MRS. BALLINGTON BOOTH 
Scenes and Incidents Witnessed by Herself, and Here Described by Her for the First Time 


No woman knows the slums of the great cities and their prisons so well as the sweet guiding spirit of ‘‘ The 
American Volunteers.’’ We shall see the poor in one article, and in another we shall know at close range what it 
means to be in prison, walk along ‘‘ Murderers’ Row,’’ step into the dark cells, and see men who are imprisoned for life. 


in 


The People of Longfellow Aristocratic Social Life in America 
Illustrated by W. L. Taylor. Each picture will be given Writers and artists for these articles were given chances 
an entire page: ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ ‘‘The without a precedent to see three of the most exclusive 
Village Blacksmith,’’ *‘ The Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ social affairs in America. Into the Philadelphia Assembly, 
‘* The Children’s Hour,’’ ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane’’ for example, no writer nor artist, in either capacity, had 
and ‘‘ The Psalm of Life.’’ ever been admitted in its seventy years of life. 


HER BOSTON EXPERIENCES: BY MARGARET. ALLSTON 


A Western girl visits her Boston relatives, who live at the ‘‘ Back Bay,’’ and are in touch with the ‘‘ best society.’’ 
She is taken to the best social, musical, dramatic, literary and artistic affairs. All these she describes, and Boston’s 
fads and peculiarities, in a fresh and delightful way. Society people, authors and artists move through the serial thinly 
veiled. It is a picture of modern Boston life, with the love story of a Boston club man. 


A College Courtship John Kendrick Bangs’s Funny Stories 
By MRS. CHARLES TERRY COLLINS ‘‘ The Adventures of an Organ” has been printed. The 


A dear old grandmother, not accustomed to modern Other stories are even droller, telling some amusing 
ways, sees her grandson through college, and takes up incidents of life in a suburban town. 


“ agar : . oe Seed n. She 2g > : ‘ 
her home with him in the college town ; he goes to the The Base Ingratitude of Barkis, M. D. 
college play, the football game, the ‘‘ Prom.’’ ball and a 


‘dormitory tea.’’ All is newtoher. A charming court- The Booming of Acre Hill 
ship goes on under her very eyes unknown to her. Barker’s Sociable for the Church 


The Three Serials Now Running Will Make Five Serials During 1899 
Miss Wilkins’s recital of ‘‘ The Jamesons in the Country ’’ grows more humorous as it proceeds. ‘‘ The Minister 
of Carthage ’’ will reveal some strong situations, while ‘‘ The Girls of Camp Arcady ”’ ends in a way which will surprise. 


THE PRETTIEST ROOMS OF TASTEFUL GIRLS 


Several pages of these glimpses into scores of rooms of tasteful girls: showing how girls fix up their rooms, 
and offering suggestions to every girl in America. 


If a Girl Must Go Out and Support Herself Direct Talks to Girls 
The JourNAL will help her in the most helpful series By MRS. HELEN WATTERSON MOODY 
ever attempted. Experts have been secured to treat Whose style, as shown in her last book, ‘‘ The Unquiet 
What it Means to be a Dressmaker Sex,’’ makes her the most forcible writer in America. 


What it Means to be an Actress In four articles Mrs. Moody will tell what it means 


What it Means to be a Stenographer When a Girl Becomes Engaged 
What it Means to be a Newspaper Woman When She is a Wife 


What it Means to be a Teacher What it Means for Her to be a Housekeeper 
What it Means to be a Missionary When the Beauty of Motherhood Comes to Her 


INSIDE OF SEVENTY FESTAL CHURCHES 


Decorated for Weddings, Children’s Day, Easter Day and Memorial Day 
For church festal occasions no series ever attempted will prove so suggestive in ideas as these eight pages of 
church interiors, photographed with all their decorations. An idea will be found in each of the seventy pictures. 


MRS. RORER WILL WRITE FOUR DISTINCT SERIES IN 1899 


Giving in each article her most mature thought after twenty years of practical experience. 


Health and Diet Talks A Series of Menu Pages Six New Cooking Lessons Six New Domestic Lessons 


Food for People Over Fifty Menus for Smali Social Affairs How to Cook for Church Suppers Dainty Meals for Families of 2 or 3 
Simple Sanitation and Ventilation Daily Menus for a Whole Month Cold Dishes fur Hot Weather Little Dinners by 18 of My Girls 
The First Meal of the Day T M With M Cooking on the Farm The Boarding-House Table 
Children’s Excessive Use of Sweets wenty Meses Whaeet Ment Thirty Dishes Made of Cheese The A BC of Ice Cream Making 
Hasty Eating and Hurry Meals Menus for Picnics and Excursions Proparieg Shellfish of All Kinds What Vegetables With Meats 

Milk: Its Use and Abuse Menus for Busy Days in the Home Dishes to be Made Without Eggs Cooking by Different Fuels 


(Char Wood,0il, Aleobol,Coal,Gas, Electricity] 


HOW TO GET INTG THE TRADES AND PROFESSIONS: BY BARTON CHEYNEY 


What one is required to know to start in all the different trades and professions; the best starting age; the education 
necessary; term of apprenticeship; salaries or earnings in each line, and the opportunities in each trade and profession. 
A supplementary article will tell of Positions Under Uncle Sam: How they are secured, and the salary of each. 









JULIA MARLOWE MRS. CHAS TERRY COLLINS 
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THE LADIES’ 


Every reader of 
THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


HOME JOURNAL 


WANAMAKER 


is eligible to join the LITERATURE CLUB 


Thousands of you will remember the ‘‘ Wanamaker History Club 
at half-price. 


” 


famous ‘‘ Ridpath’s History of the World 


of last Spring, whose members secured the 
The Literature Club has been formed on the same basis. 


The International Library of Famous Literature 


Is a collection of readings of the best of a// the writings, both prose and poetry, of every age and country. 
The twenty massive volumes contain the great thoughts of every great thinker and writer, carefully chosen 


by the highest literary authorities of to-day. 
The man or woman who reads this 


work will have a better knowledge ot 


the whole world’s literature than the average college graduate possesses. 


It is International in a double sense, for not only does it embrace the writings of all times and languages— 


from the ‘‘ oldest story in the world’”’ 


to the successes of the present year—but its compilers are those who 


rank first to-day in the literary worlds of both America and Europe. 


Donald G. Mitchell 


(Ik Marvel), author of ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor’’ 
(whose introduction is an epitome of all literature, 
and is, in itself, a masterpiece) ; 


Andrew Lang 


the eminent English critic, poet and author, whose 
well-known skill as editor has commanded instant 
and universal approval for this great work ; 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, FORREST MORGAN, CAROLINE TICKNOR 


and many others equally as well known in Bookdom—all have combined to inake a work that appeals to 


every one who cares to read or cares to know—and 


one that as a reference library has no equal. 


No such collection of entertaining reading (aside from its educational value) has ever been 


made. 


It is the and best compilation of Literature, and the 
mistakes and shortcomings of all earlier 
Latest attempts have been avoided, while many 
improvements gained from experience make it far supe- 
rior in every way. 
The from each of the great writers are chosen 
P as best representing the individual charac- 
Selections teristics and scope of the author’s genius, 
and while each is complete in itself, the collection, as a 
whole, gives a clearer insight into the style of the writer 
than could otherwise be obtained except by a careful study 
of his entire writings. 
Over 500 and colored plates make a veritable 
illustrations art gallery through the pages of these 
twenty massive volumes. Photo- 
graphic reproductions from the originals illustrate the mas- 
terpieces of sculpture and ancient and modern art—while 
hundreds of authentic portraits of the writers of every age, 
with brief biographies, accompany the selections from their 
writings. 


Sent on 10 Days’ Approval 
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The selections are of ample length, and each is complete in itself; not fragments merely. 


The By taking an entire edition, the Wana- 
° maker Literature Club can offer its mem- 
Half-Price bers this peerless work at exactly half 
the regular subscription price. But we are limited to this 
one edition ; when it is exhausted no more can be obtained 
at less than the full price. 
How to Join The club terms make it easy to own the 
complete set of 20 large octavo 
the Club volumes—delivered at once, $1 (0 
to members, on payment of membership fee of 
You have ten days to examine your set: return it if you 
choose ; your dollar is refunded. If you keep it, you pay 
monthly for fifteen months : $2.00 for the 
Cloth binding; $3.00 for % Morocco 
(which we specially recom- : 
mend), or $4.00 for 
sumptuous 
% Levant. 
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SEND 
TO-DAY 


for handsome book of 
specimen pages and illus- 
trations, including 65 authen- 
tic photographic portraits of 


the greatest FREE 


authors of every 
age and country. 
Address exactly as below to avoid delays. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal Club 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


New York or Philadelphia 
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MINNEHAHA AND HIAWATHA 


THE PEOPLE OF LONGFELLOW “ 

A SERIES OF SEVEN PICTURES FROM res WIGWan HE DEPARTED. 
LEADING WITH HIM LAUGHING WATER; 

BY W. L. TAYLOR HAND IN HAND THEY WENT TOGETHER, 


THROUGH THE WOODLAND AND THE MEADOW’"’ 
3 


OF WHICH THIS 'S THE FIRST 
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OW much the first Christmas present may have 
had to do with those of later times cannot be 
determined, but surely it had some reat and 
lasting influence. The gold, frankincense 
and myrrh placed at the feet of the infant 
Jesus by the wise men from the East were like 
the first blossoms which prophesy the glory 

®® of orchard and forest when springtime has 
come. The story of the beginning of a custom so exquis- 
ite and so full of inspiration eae prediction is worthy of 
more than a hurried reading. 

The first Christmas present is associated with the night 
of the Nativity, but the visit of the wise men did not occur 
until after the circumcision of the child Jesus. By law 
this was required to be performed within eight days after 
birth. Eleven or twelve days had probably passed ; the 
‘‘overture of the angels’’ had died away, and the 
shepherds had returned to their wonted duties before the 
little town of Bethlehem was startled by the presence in 
its streets of strangers from a distant land. The first 
Christmas gifts were not received on the night of the 
Advent. They were like those of later times which were 
intended for the eve of Christmas, but which have been 
hindered by storms on land or on sea. 


¥ 
The Scene of the First Christmas 


T= place is Bethlehem, but the Holy Family are no 
longer at the inn, in which ‘‘there is no room”’ for 
them. They are now in a house and bythemselves. The 
dwellings of the poorer classes of that land and time were 
of primitive simplicity. The walls were of stone, cften 
without cement or plaster; the roofs were of boughs or 
poles laid side by side and covered with mud and straw ; 
the floors were of earth. They contained few rooms, if, in- 
deed, there were more than one, and no windows such as 
are to be found in modern houses. The best of these 
buildings were hardly more sumptuous than the dug-outs 
of the American prairies or the crofters’ cottages of 
Scotland and Skye, but because of the dryness of the 
climate they were not uncomfortable. Neither walls nor 
floors were damp. Jesus and Mary were in such a house, 
and were as well provided for as most other peasant peo- 
ple of their time and their means. 

The strangers who appeared in the streets of that little 
town were wise men from the East. They were guided 
by a mysterious star. They sought one who was ‘‘born 
King of the Jews.’’ When they found Him, in true Oriental 
fashion they first bowed their heads to the ground in salu- 
tation, and then presented to Him gold, frankincense and 
myrrh. The phrase, ‘‘wise men,’’ or Magi, indicates that 
they came from Persia or Arabia ; that probably they were 
followers of Zoroaster, and therefore that they were fire- 
worshipers. This is all that the Gospels teach us, either 
directly or by inference, concerning them. 


7” 
The Gift-Bearers Pointed Out by Tradition 


SPRADITION, on the other hand, ceaapine a bewildering 
abundance of detail, but there is little harmony between 
the various stories. The wise men are now called priests, 
the. _ then Kings. ‘Their number is now three, then 
six, and again as high astwelve. Theirnames are Caspar, 
Melchior and Balthasar. Caspar, it says, was sixty years 
old and came from Arabia; Balthasar was forty, and 
black like those who dwelt in Saba; and Melchior was 
twenty, and his home was in Tarshish. The author of 
“Ben Hur’’ makes Caspar a Greek, Melchior a Hindu 
and Balthasar an Egyptian. If apocryphal stories had the 
quality of history it would be easy to compile a biography 
of these men. It is said that under the preaching of the 
Apostle Thomas they were converted and baptized; that 
they became missionaries, and were slain by the barba- 
rians among whom they labored. The Roman church 
teaches that the Empress Helena discovered their bones 
and brought them to Constantinople; that from there they 
were carried to Milan, and that at last they rested from 
their journeyings in the ‘‘Shrine of the Three Kings ”’ 
in the Cathedral of Cologne. The common belief con- 
cerning these strangers follows tradition so far as to 
represent them as three in number and of regal rank. 

But did they come on camels or on horses ? We know 
not. Were there three, six ortwelve? We cannot answer. 
Were they young, or did they bend beneath the weight of 
years? Were they of Royal blood, and was one of them 
black? Did they utter any message when their homage 
was offered? Probably, but not a word has been pre- 
served. Did one of them give gold, another frankincense, 
and another myrrh? This is unknown. Out of the 
darkness of the Gentile world they came ; into its silence 
they returned never to be heard of again. 


- 
The Light That Led the Holy Elders 


T# religious teachings of Persia were much like those of 

Judea. This probably resulted from the captivity of 
the Hebrews in Persia. Both people believed in one God 
and were the enemies of idolatry; but the Persian doctrine 
of God differed widely from the Hebrew. Their one god, 
Ormuzd, was engaged in a constant warfare with his great 
enemy, Ahriman. The former was symbolized by light 
and the latter by darkness. The Persians worshiped 
Ormuzd, the god of light, consequently the priest-sages of 
Persia and Chaldea were students of the skies. The stars 
were the words, and the constellations the sentences, which 
they most earnestly studied. They read the heavens as 
the Puritans read their Bible. Any unusual astral phe- 
nomenon awakened profound curiosity. 
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A conjunction of Jupiter, Saturn and Mars was then due 
in the astronomic calendar. The event occurs but once 
in eight hundred years. The appearance at that time of 
an unusual splendor in the firmament was associated with 
the prediction of a King by Balaam, himself ‘‘a wise man 
of the East.’’ By “ the light that led the holy elders with 
their gifts of myrrh’’ the Magi were guided to Bethlehem 
to offer their greetings to one whom they thought born to 
be an earthly King. Thus, representatives of the wisdom 
and religion of the great nations of Persia and Chaldea 
found their way into that humble household in Bethlehem 
with treasures and with homage fit for a King. 


* 
The Family in the Peasant Cottage 


HE contrasts of that scene were many and striking. The 
mother of such a Child must have been more beautiful 
than either Murillo or Raphael has dreamed, but the sur- 
roundings were poor and the accommodations hardly 
decent. That bright flower of virgin womanhood and the 
sweet innocence of that Child would have added grace to 
a palace, but they rested in a peasant’s cottage. Mary 
pondering on the meaning of her mysterious motherhood ; 
the babe with no shadow from the cross yet resting upon 
Him ; and the wise men full of dignity and reverence—at 
this distance all seem like visitants from another planet. 
Bouguereau has pictured three splendid Kings on their 
knees, with rich treasures outspread, before a Hebrew 
babe ; but the glory of the canvas is the boy—not the gifts. 
John La Farge has painted three majestic figures on horses 
—one a priest, one a warrior and one a prophet; while 
the spaces of the air are filled with adoring angels; yet 
all alike are turned toward a humble home, and the King 
they seek is a little child. 

But the contrasts of that scene are neither so great nor 
so striking as the contrasts of history, for slowly that Child 
has become the inspiration of a movement toward the 
Divine such as this earth never saw before and is likely 
never to see again. He is already the ‘ corner-stone of 
humanity so entirely that to tear His name from this world 
would be to rend it to its foundations.’’ Then three mys- 
terious strangers bowed in veneration before Him; now 
there follow Him, along the Royal road which He has 
traced for them, millions and millions of worshipers. 


: 
Why Gold Was Chosen as a Gift 


| oF us now turn from the wise men to the gifts which 
they brought to Bethlehem. Gold is the most ancient 
and the most useful of metals. It was found in the 
ruins of ancient Egypt and Etruria. Abraham is said to 
have been ‘‘very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold.’’ 
When the Israelites in the Exodus found the worship of 
Jehovah too spiritual they fashioned a golden calf, prob- 
ably a copy of an object familiar to them in Egypt. Gold 
was worked into the tabernacle in the wilderness ; it cov- 
ered the mercy seat in the Holy of Holies; the candle- 
sticks in the holiest place were of pure gold; into the 
garments of the priests this precious substance was 
woven. A white linen turban, in which a little of it was 
placed as an ornament, was called ‘‘a crown of gold.” 
When the Queen of Sheba visited Solomon she brought 
lavish gifts of gold—‘‘ one hundred and twenty talents.’’ 
The Babylonian Empire was called ‘‘a head of gold.’’ 
Babylon was known as ‘‘the golden city.”” Death was 
compared to the breaking of a ‘‘ golden bowl.”’ 

In later times it was used to symbolize the precious re- 
sults of the work of Christ. The new city, which in far-off 
vision blazed before the eyes of Saint John, had streets of 
gold. Gold is mentioned by Jewish writers as a foreign 
product. It came from Sheba, Arabia, and especially 
from Ophir. Ophir may have been an Arabian port, well 
known as a gold market. Tons of the precious metal are 
said to have been builded into the walls of the temple. 
The history of Persia shows that in that period gold was 
abundant, and that much of it was imported from India 
and Africa. For generations it was not used as a stand- 
ard of value, but only for ornamentation in building and 
dress, for precious vessels in the temples, and for gifts 
worthy of Kings. ‘The wise men” chose it as an 
appropriate present for one ‘* born King of the Jews.”’ 


- 
The Significance of Frankincense 


RANKINCENSE was a perfectly white resin which was ob- 
tained from the bark of a tree found chiefly in Arabia 
and India. An incision about five inches in length was 
made in the trunk, and from that flowed a white liquid 
which hardened into ‘‘a kind of vegetable material, brittle, 
glittering, and ofa bitter taste.’’ This delicate and odorous 
substance, made of the life-blood of rare trees, from the 
earliest ages wasa symbol of purity and holiness. It was 
used for perfume and in sacrifices, It represented the 
holiness of God, and its burning was a celebration of that 


_ holiness. In prayer the worshiper invoked the Deity, and 


thus incense came to be an emblem of prayer. It was an 
inseparable accompaniment of worship in sanctuaries 
other than Hebrew. ‘‘On the altars of Mylitta ‘and the 
Paphian Venus only incense was burned.’’ The swinging 
of the burning censers to this day is a familiar sight in 
Greek and Roman churches. Its perfume pervaded the 
holy places of many sanctuaries in many lands, and it was 
a natural gift when the idea of Divinity was mingled with 
that of Royalty. The Magi honored a King whose birth 
had been heralded in the heavens by what seemed a pre- 
ternatural splendor. The gold was for the King; the 
frankincense was in recognition of the mystery and the 
possible Divinity of the Child whom they sought. 
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BY REV. AMORY FH. BRADFORD, D.D. 


Myrrh as an Offering to the Man Christ 


MY*R8H also was the congealed life-blood of a rare tree. 

It has been likened to the tezrs which a tree sheds 
when it is bruised. ‘“‘ It is a brittle substance, translucent, 
of a rich brown color, or reddish yellow, with a strong 
odor and a warm, bitter tasie.’’ It was found in the same 
countries as frankincense, but not in the same trees, nor 
was it extracted by the same process. The latter follows 
incision, and as it hardens it becomes white and is easily 
broken ; but the former ‘‘ exudes in small tearlike drops, 
at first oily, but drying and hardening on the bark, and its 
flow is increased by wounding the tree.’’ It was well 
known to the ancients. With Egyptians and Jews, as well 
as With Greeks and Romans, it was an article of merchan- 
dise. Itis frequently mentioned both in the Old Testament 
and in the New. Jacob directed his sons to take into 
Egypt of the best fruits of the land in their vessels, and to 
‘*carry down the man a present, a little balm, and a little 
honey, spices, and myrrh, nuts, and almonds.’”’ “All thy 
garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia.”’ ‘‘I will 
get me to the mountain of myrrh, and to the hill of frank- 
incense.’’ ‘‘ My hands dropped with myrrh, and my fingers 
with sweet-smelling myrrh.’’ When Jesus hung on the 
cross He was offered ‘‘wine mingled with myrrh.”’ 
Nicodemus brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes for the 
purpose of embalming the body of Jesus. Myrrh is in- 
separably associated with the religions of the world. It 
was sometimes used in worship, but more commonly as 
‘‘a perfume and a fumigator as well as a medicine.’ It 
was burned in temples, and was valuable in embalming the 
dead. It made the life of man more beautiful and the 
body less repulsive when the breath had departed. Its 
symbolism had to do with humanity more than Divinity. 


7 
The Characteristic Quality of the Gift 


i Ne presents to Jesus from the priest-sages of the East 

were characteristic of the time and the land from which 
they came. They sought the birthplace of a King, but a 
King surrounded by an unusual atmosphere of religion. 
To an Oriental nothing could be so appropriate for a 
Royal personage as gold, with its wealth of value ; for one 
possibly Divine, as frankincense, the cong -aled life-blood 
of Nature drawn from reluctant trees; and for a man, as 
myrrh, whose perfume made life more delicious and took 
away a little from the gloom and darkness of death. 

The visitors also chose objects representative of the 
lands in which they dwelt. Gold was found in Persia and 
Arabia ; the trees which yielded frankincense grew on the 
barren uplands of Arabia, or more probably in India; 
while myrrh dropped its rich brown tears probably about 
Saba or Adramyti. If they sought gifts worthy of a 
King; if they had some dim premonition of the future 
of the One whom they honored, and wished to present 
something that would indicate their faith as to what He 
would be in the coming years, the wise men could have 
found nothing more appropriate or worthy; and if they 
desired to offer gifts characteristic of their own sun- 
bathed, star-lit homes they could have made no better 
choice. In that humble house in Bethlehem, with its roof 
of mud and straw, its walls of rough stones, and its floor 
of earth, we must leave those mysterious and nameless 
Magi, and that Child, whose birth was the sunset of a long, 
dark and bloody day of history, and the sunrise of another 
whose dawn was at first enveloped in clouds, but in whose 
noontide, spirit and life, service and sacrifice, brotherhood 
and love, will forever be luminous and victorious. 


cd 
The Desire of All Nations Had Come 


a THE appearance of those men at that time there was 

something singularly significant. They represented the 
long aspiration and hunger of the nations. Something 
more than curiosity caused their journey. The Messianic 
expectation had pervaded the East and probably had 
much to do with their presence. The immediate occasion 
of their visit may have been the wish to pay reverence to 
earthly Royalty, but more probably it was inspired by 
what has been beautifully called ‘‘the desire of ali 
nations.’’ ‘The ideals of the past had failed, and spiritual 
and prophetic souls among many peoples were looking 
for some new and better faith. The East, as well as the 
West, was without any rational religion, but the lives of 
men were as dreary and their hearts as hungry as ever. 
The ancient faith spasmodically revived, then flickered, 
and then died away. It was the end of the old and the 
beginning of a new dispensation in other lands than 
one The longing for some new and brighter light on 
1uman life’s mystery was intense and universal. The 
melancholy of ‘‘ the seekers after God,’’ like Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius, was typical of a long-continued and 
widely prevailing sadness which was mixed with a dim 
yet prophetic anticipation. The wise men came out of 
nations from which in later times many were to do 
homage to Jesus as King in the realm of the Spirit. They 
were the precursors of the untold millions who were to 
find in Him ‘* the desire of all nations,’’ as was prophesied 
by the prophet: ‘‘ And I will shake all nations, and the 
desire of all nations shall come.”’ 


ess 


FOUNTAIN among the hills never shows what a river 
will be when it reaches the ocean. A fountain of 
history has in it as little that is evidently prophetic as the 
springs in which the Columbia or the Amazon have their 
birth. The Christmas present of the Magi was the first 
in a beautiful and endless succession. 
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THE CREATOR OF BEN HUR AT HOME 


A Series of Phofooraphic Glimpses of General Lew Wallace ,Taken Especially 
For The Ladies’ Home Journal, »AL crew torcevine indiana. 
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In Five Parts—By Floy Campbell 


A Sparkling Story of the Life of Four Bright Girls Who “ Keep House’’ in a New York “‘ Flat’’ 


PART Il 


N PURSUANCE of her resolution, each morn- 

ing now, when Maud started to school 
and Cecil to her little pupil, Raphael 
would leave with a bundle of sketches. 
She carried paintings to every art maga- 
zine in New York, but all were “ over- 
stocked with oils,’’ or ‘’ water-colors,’’ 
or ‘‘designs,”’ as the case might be. ; 

“Til try illustrating,’ she at length decided. So she 
hunted out some pen-and-ink drawings, and translated a 
French nursery rhyme, to which she fitted other pictures, 
and these she wok to the office of a children’s magazine. 

The elevator boy directed her to a counter in a great 
office. Thence she was sent to ‘‘the fifth door on the 
right-hand side of the hall.”’ 

As she passed the other doors and saw the groups of 
busy workers, reading, writing, silent and absorbed, her 
estimation of the magazine rose and her courage sank. 
She was tempted to turn and flee from her task, but, 
instead, she stepped grimly on. At her request for the 
art editor she was shown to Mr. Greatwell’s room. 


* 


Mr. Greatwell looked up absent-mindedly from his desk. 
“Eh? What?’ he said. ‘‘Oh! Pray have a chair, 
madam. Can I be of service to you?’”’ 

Elizabeth flushed painfully. This lion she was facing 
seemed to be roaring as gently as any sucking dove, but 
she was still frightened and nervous. She sat down on 
the edge of the chair. 

“IT have some drawings to show you,’’ she said sternly, 
her fingers fumbling with the cord around her little roll. 

** You've tied it hard, haven’t you?’’ said Mr. Greatwell 
pleasantly. ‘*‘ Never mind,’’ taking it from her, ‘‘I’li cut 
the string ; we have plenty more in the office.’’ 

“To do them up again?”’ asked Elizabeth with a nerv- 
ous smile. ‘‘ That isn’t an encouraging reception, before 
you’ve even examined them. ’’ , 

The editor, who was already absorbed in the draw- 
ings, looked up bewildered, then laughed out heartily. 

** Oh, I didn’t mean it that way,’’ he said ; ‘‘ not at all. 
It wasn’t a very kindly greeting.’’ He frowned at the 
drawings again. 

** Now these—I like this song. You have made a very 
oe translation, and the drawing is delightful. But we 

ave a stock of cradle songs that would keep the magazine 
going two years. So I can’t take that. And the pen- 
and-inks—I see you are a beginner at this kind of thing. 
Yes, I thought so. You draw very well, indeed, but your 
stuff wouldn’t reproduce. It ought to be at least four 
times as large as you have it, and bolder ; more—well, if 

ou don’t mind the impertinence, I’ll just give you a little 
esson in the practical use of pen and ink. You see we 
reduce these things to about one-fourth their original 
size, so you want to make the whole thing larger, as I 
said before. And your lines must be strong and simple, 
like this’’—drawing a face with a few clever pen-strokes. 
** But I’ll show you some of our regular work. You will 
see what I mean from that.’’ 

So he conducted Elizabeth through several crowded 
offices to a door marked ‘‘No Admission.’’ This he 
swung open and waited for her to enter. 

** These are our original drawings,’’ he said. 

He pulled out case after case of work, showed her 
where this was > and that bad, and finally after an 
hour’s helpful talk dismissed her with : 

““We may find one of your drawings usefui enough to 
work over; I'll keep them a few days and see. And 
yor mustn’t be discouraged if they all come back to you, 

ut try again. Try some initial letters: they are pretty 
salable. And—oh, yes! Try that cradle song somewhere 
else. It is very good. I wish you all possible success.” 

Poor Elizabeth had had many rebuffs in her search for 
work, and had borne them stoically, but this kindness 
and encouragement where she had expected only hurried 
courtesy nearly made her. break down. She had to bow 
herself hastily and silently away for fear the tears would 
come if she spoke or lingered. 

She left the song at another magazine office, in charge 
of a liveried boy. Then tired, but happy, she went home. 

“It wasn’t what he did,’’ she thought, as she obedi- 
ently began to design initial letters : “it was the giving of 
his time and thought that way to an utter stranger. I 
wish he knew how much I appreciate his kindness.”’ 


- 


‘What shall we do for Christmas, girls ?’’ said Sid one 
night, yawning dismally. ‘‘We haven’t had a lark for 
ages and centuries, and we must make some kind of a 
break away from this deadly stagnation.”’ 

“‘Slangy creature,’’ put in Maud, with an affectionate 
pull at the brown curl bobbing over Sid’s forehead, 

“Or we'll die of loneliness,”’ finished Sid, making an 
ineffectual attempt to pull Maud’s nose in r-taliation. 

“Are you going home, Cis? or you, Infant?”’ 

“‘T don’t like that name,’’ protested Maud, ‘‘ and I won’t 
have it. Of course I can’t go home; it’s too far.” 

Cecilia looked up, flushing. ‘I’ve had a plan sim- 
mering in my head for some time, girls,’’ she said. 








Editor's Note—‘‘ The Girls of Camp Arcady’’ was begun in the 
November issue of the Journal. 


**Good! Let it boil over at once,”’ cried Sid promptly. 

** But if any of you don’t like it you mustn’t hesitate to 
say so. I won't care at all.” 

‘*We’ll put it to the vote,” said Sid. ‘‘ Attention all! 
Saint Cecilia has the floor—and a plan !’’ 

‘“*] didn’t want to leave you three,’ began Cecilia, 
‘*and I couldn’t get along without mother for Christmas, 
so I thought we might have her down, and have a real 
Christmas dinner, all by ourselves.”’ 

‘“* Oh, how jolly !’’ cried Maud. 

“‘Isn’t it fine?’’ echoed Sid. ‘A real Christmas 
dinner, girls, with turkey and plum pudding.”’ 

**But my plan isn’t finished,” said Cecilia; ‘‘I want to 
have little John Cameron here, too. He’s all alone in 
that big house with only Mr. Cameron and the serv- 
ants, and his lameness makes him shy—he doesn’t get 
acquainted with other children, and he has no mother, and 
oh, he will have such a dreary Christmas !”’ 

** He won't if we can help it!’’ cried Sid. ‘Of course 
he shall come, if his uncle will let him—sha’n’t he, girls?’’ 

The two heads nodded decidedly. 

‘*Thank you, dears,”’ said Cecilia, beaming. ‘‘ He’s 
such a quiet little mouse I know he won’t bother us, and 
I do want to give him a glimpse of brightness. If you 
could only see him, as I do, so lonely in that big house, 
with his pain and his shyness. We're poor, all of us, but 
we’re infinitely rich compared with that little pupil of 
mine, who is the heir to such piles of money.” 

There were tears in Sid’s eyes, for she was always 
deeply touched by the loneliness of childhood. 

‘I move we give the Saint a vote of thanks for her 
splendid plan,’’ cried Maud. ‘Allin favor!’’ 

oe a and oo 

‘* That is lovely of you,’’ said Cecil happily. 


+ 


So it happened that Mrs. Howard came down the da 
before Christmas. A little, round, gentle woman, wit 
soft brown eyes, like Cecil’s, who shed an atmosphere of 
home and love about her as she called all the girls ‘‘ my 
daughters’’ and kissed them as tenderly as if they were 
indeed her own. 

Maud, whose homesickness had waxed strong as the 
holiday season approached, began to feel that Christmas 
might not be so hard as she had feared ; and Sid simply 
bowed down and worshiped at ‘‘ mother’s ’’ shrine. 

The girls had determined to hang up their stockings in 
the good, old-fashioned way, the only rule being that no 
gift should entail an outlay of more than ten cents. 
There was great fun on Christmas Eve, when the five 
long stockings decorated the three door-knobs. There 
was much peeping from the cracks of half-opened doors, 
dodging of ghostly figures behind screens and into the 
kitchen to escape encounters with other ghosts, and 
stifled laughter as queer packages were crowded into 
the shapeless stockings on the door-knobs, adding their 
distortion to that of other queer packages below them. 

Then, in the morning, the indescribable charm of 
emptying the stiffly crammed stockings ! 

There was a gingerbread man and a long red-and-white 
candy cane apiece from Mrs. Howard. Some ‘ Heavenly 
Twins’’ made of black yarn, with stitches of red silk for 
eyes, nose and mouth, were fastened to the ends of a 
long piece of red ribbon, for a bookmark. 

Two witches, made of bits of wired chenille, with tissue 
paper cloaks and hats and toothpick brooms, were Sid’s 
portion. A long, thin figure that nodded its head like a 
gloomy mandarin came to Elizabeth. Some peanuts 
painted as owls and perched on toothpicks were Maud’s 
contribution; and Elizabeth added.a note of beauty in 
the water-color drawings she had given each of the others. 


7 


It took a long time to get breakfast that morning, and 
there was so much laughter over the absurd presents, and 
so much running to see them as they lay spread out on 
the model stand, that the dishes were not out of the way 
when John Cameron came. 

The big eyes and the deformed little body won their 
way straight to the hearts of all the girls. And as for 
John, his delight in the queer rooms and their bright 
occupants was unbounded. 

‘*It’s so much better than the way I live!”’’ he said 
with a long breath. ‘‘ Oh, I wish I lived here always !”’ 

He had his own gingerbread man, a cane, and a funny 
Brownie made from a cuff with a ball inside of it, so that 
when you put it at the top of a slanting board it turned 
somersaults to the bottom, where it sat grave and 
unsmiling. And nothing he had received in all his col- 
lection of toys at home was half so charming to him as 
that Brownie. His illness and loneliness had kept him 
childish, so he did not realize that it was rather beneath 
his manly dignity to enjoy so youthful a toy. 

The process of getting dinner, too, was new and 
absorbing to him. The turkey had proved too big for 
the baby stove, so permission had been gained to roast 
it in the janitor’s oven, which was in the back base- 
ment. But there were potatoes to be prepared, and peas 
and celery and salad; and there was pudding sauce to 
be made ; and John hopped excitedly from the stove, with 
its boiling kettles, to the table where Maud was beating 
up the oil and lemon juice. 

And then, when all was ready for it, the turkey had to 
be escorted out of the front basement door and up four 
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fights of stairs. There was a regular procession in its 
honor. First came Sid to open the doors; then Mrs. 
Howard, with the turkey in the pan, carefully covered with 
another pan to keep the bird hot; then came Maud, with 
a towel and plate, anxious but useless, bringing up the 
rear. People on the opposite side of the street stared, 
amazed at the sight, and one or two startled heads popped 
from the doors as the procession passed through the 
lower halls ; but that only made things more interesting. 

And that turkey—there never was another such bird! 
So juicy and rich and tender! And the cranberry jelly 
Sid had made was done to perfection, and the mayonnaise 
was delicious, and the mocked potatoes light as a puff, and 
the plum pudding, which Mrs. Howard had brought 
down with her from the country, blazed merrily around 
its sprig of holly; and all were so gay and excited that 
homesickness fled from the house, affrighted. 

And then they ate nuts and raisins, with an occasional 
nibble at the candy canes, while they told stories, funny 
or pathetic, until the dusk fell, and then came the singing, 
and John must play a little Christmas carol, and pipe it 
out in his pathetic little voice. 

And when the big carriage, with its befurred coachman, 
came for him at last, he shook hands with them all, and 
told them his Christmas had been “just great! the jolliest 
or !” And he clung fast to Cecil at last and whispered : 
**Oh, I do love youso! You're so good to me!” 

And she kissed him slyly behind the door, with a 
happy little break in her voice, as she said good-night. 

And all the girls most insistently declared there never 
was a more delightful Christmas than the one they had 
passed in those four little Bohemian rooms. 


+ 


There seemed a big blank in life when the holiday 
season was past. The girls felt like chickens, without any 
warm wings to hide under, now that ‘‘ mother,’’ as they 
had all called Mrs. Howard, was gone home. 

Elizabeth’s purse was almost empty. Her cradle song 
had been returned to her, as had her pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, with the kindly message: ‘“‘Try again; you will, 
with practice, make a good illustrator.’’ But that didn’t 
fill Elizabeth’s pocket. She had written to her lawyer 
to sell her interest in that unfortunate office building— 
she had an almost insane horror of borrowing; and 
meanwhile she tasted the misery of being practically 
penniless. She had not even enough for the monthly 
contribution to the camp treasury, so she put in ten 
dollars anc told the girls that she would be busy with illus- 
trating and would not bein to dinner. Elizabeth was ter- 
ribly proud, with the pride that cannot share its anxieties 
and trials, though it is ready indeed to share its joys. 
Cecil and Maud, busy with their own work, did not ques- 
tion her statement at all ; but Sid, whose dramatic efforts 
had not progressed beyond putting her name in possession 
of a dramatic agency as one in search of a position, half 
guessed how matters stood. 

She waylaid Elizabeth one day, and said, with comic 
distress: ‘‘ Raphael, daddy sent me a whole seventy this 
month, and I haven’t a 1 to put it. Won’t you take 
care of some until I need it? I’d be so much obliged.’”’ 

But Elizabeth shook her head. ‘‘Sha’n’t touch it,’’ 
she said. ‘I wouldn’t make a good bank at all.”” And 
nothing would move her, to Sid’s wrath and disgust. 

‘She hasn’t any right to be so hateful and selfish and 
proud,”’ she soliloquized resentfully ; ‘I'd like to know 
what the Lord put us here for, if not to let our friends help 
us? ’Tisn’t fair.’ 

But Elizabeth remained firm. One of her initial letters 
she sold to Mr. Greatwell. She took the cradle song, 
after at least a dollar had been spent on it in postage, to a 

ueer little, downy-mustached youth of twenty, who was 
the sole editor of a queer little magazine. 

‘** Do they say ‘ By-lo’ to babies when they want ’em to 
go to sleep?”’ he asked, puzzled by the refrain. ‘I 
hardly know how they do sing to ’em.”’ 

Elizabeth’s lips twitched as she glanced at the boyish 
face, but she assured him that ‘‘ By-lo’’ was very soothing 
to infantile nerves. 

So the youth said: ‘‘ Well, I like the song; I guess you 
can leave it. I'll publish it in—let me see—April or May. 
Will ten dollars be all right? We pay on publication.’’ 


+ 


Elizabeth left, feeling heartsick. She had only one 
dollar left, and April was two months away. Illustrating, 
evidently, would not do. She would try newspaper work. 
So she tramped from one newspaper office to another all 
the afternoon, and received only a short ‘‘ Staff’s full! 
No vacancy!’ At last, in despair, she stopped at the 
advertising window and wrote : 


‘“Wanted—Work at any kind of drawing or drafting, 
advertisement or poster designing. Address E. D., care of 
the Morning News.”’ 


She paid thirty-five cents of her last dollar for the pub- 
lication of this among the “‘ professional ’’ notices. 

It was dark when she reached home. Cecil was alone, 
playing softly. 

‘**Maud and Sid went to the opera to-night,’”’ she 
explained, coming to throw her arm around Elizabeth, 
who dropped wearily into a chair. ‘‘I wasn’t rich enough 
to go ’long, so I waited at home for you. You are awfully 
late, dear. Aren’t you all tired out?’”’ 

Elizabeth moved impatiently beneath the loving hand, 
and Cecil, realizing the weariness, but not divining the 
hopeless misery under it, moved away, adding : ‘‘ We had 
oyster soup for supper to-night and it was so good I saved 
you some. I thought you could eat it and an orange ' 
when you came in, even if you weren’t very hungry. 
Soup braces one up when one is tired.” 

Elizabeth suddenly realized that she hadn’t had a bite to 
eat since breakfast, and that she was, indeed, ravenously 
hungry as well as tired. She swallowed the steaming 
soup and the orange silently, wondering if the kindly 
attention was due to the girl’s having guessed her humil- 
iating state of beggary. 

Cecil set her fears at rest by saying: ‘‘I’m so glad you 
have a position, Raphy. I know you’re happier so, 
though your work is so very hard. One gets to be thank- 
ful for an income of even a few dollars, doesn’t she ?”’ 

Then she went back to her piano and her dreams, 
wherein a sunny mop of yellow hair and a pair of mirth- 
ful blue eyes held more place than she would have cared 
to own even to herself. Cecilia dreamed a great deal 
nowadays, or she would have been quicker to read 
Elizabeth’s weary face. 


(CONTINUATION IN JANUARY JOURNAL) 
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WASHINGTON’S CHRISTMAS AT VALLEY FORGE 
By William Perrine 


AM now convinced without a doubt 
that, unless some great and capital 
change shall take place * * * this army 
must be inevitably reduced to one or 
other of these three things—starve, dis- 
solve or disperse.’’ Such were the 
words that George Washington uttered 
during the unhappiest and most per- 
plexing hours of his life—the Christmas 
of 1777. It was his message of despair flying over the 
snow-clad hills of Pennsylvania from the frozen camp of 
Valley Forge to the Continental Congress in its refuge at 
York. Just a year before his heart had leaped with the 
great joy of victory when he crossed the storm-swept 
Delaware on Christmas Day and fell upon the Hessian 
veterans at Trenton. Now, with an army defeated and 
destitute, he was facing the most desperate crisis not only 
of his life, but of the country’s cause. Never had there 
been, nor since has there been, a Christmas which brought 
such anguish to American hearts as that Christmas in the 
desolate and denuded hills of Valley Forge. Among 
Washington's officers, intrigue and treachery were plot- 
ting for his overthrow as an incompetent; some men 
were sighing for the Christmas cheer of their far-off homes 
or meditating desertion, while the couriers that came 
into the camp on Christmas Eve along the Skippack Road 
could, perhaps, still be able to trace the route of the 
ragged soldiers in the week before by the crimson spots 
on the snow where the blood oozed from their naked feet! 


* 
Patriot Soldiers Who Wove the Petticoats 


HE winter had set in early that year along the Schuylkill. 
The river was frozen over. The roads were cov- 
ered with snow and ice. Washington had given orders 
to the army to march to Valley Forge a fortnight before 
Christmas Day. Immediately on their arrival he directed 
with much exactness how they should construct a town of 
huts, how the men should be divided into groups of 
twelve for each hut, and how the huts should be built 
fourteen by sixteen feet each, of logs and clay. To the 
first group in each regiment that completed its hut he 
promised twelve dollars, and there was to be one hundred 
dollars for the first soldier who would devise a better 
substitute for the roof than boards. All through the 
Christmastide the men were busy chopping down trees, 
rolling logs through the snow, and hammering together 
their rude little cabins. At night they lay down on the 
wet and cold earth, or sat until dawn around their blazing 
fires, shivering in tattered blankets and praying for the 
light of morning. Sentinels pacing in the snow on the 
outposts took off their caps and stood in them to save 
their feet from freezing. Here and there could be found 
even officers in a sort of dressing-gown made of old 
woolen bed-covers. The stout-hearted women of New 
Jersey sent their quilted clothes as Christmas presents, 
with the patriotic jest that as women were said sometimes 
to wear the trousers, so now there would be an excuse 
for men who might wear the petticoats. Washington, 
who never exaggerated, said that few men had more than 
one shirt, many only half a one, and some none at all. 
Nearly three thousand men were barefooted, and occa- 
sionally might be seen a soldier who was all but naked! 





Washington Dining on Potatoes and Hickory-Nuts 


OMETIMES there was nothing to eat in the camp but 
rotten salted herrings. Men were known to snatch at 
the dough of half-baked cakes in the kitchens of the 
farmers’ wives. The contractors and the commissary 
agents and the Continental Congress had brought twelve 
thousand men to the verge of starvation, and the blood of 
General Wayne ran hot with rage as he looked on his 
poor fellows weak with hunger. Indeed, there was but 
one horn tumbler and also but one wooden dish for every 
mess. Washington himself dined one day on potatoes and 
hickory-nuts. ‘‘My good man,”’ he said to the sentinel 
in front of his headquarters, pacing up and down in the 
bitterness of a cold morning, ‘‘have you had anything 
to eat?’’ ‘No, sir,’ was the reply. ‘‘ Give me your 
musket, then, and go inside and get some breakfast,’’ 
and the tall commander gravely walked up and down as 
guard over his own house. 

Indeed, Washington would not enter his house during 
Christmas week. He insisted that it was his duty to 
remain in his tent or marquee until the men had finished 
their huts. Then, or after New Year’s Day, he made his 
headquarters in the home of Isaac Potts—the stone 
Colonial house which now moves the visitor at Valley 
Forge to a veneration inspired by hardly any other relic 
of the Revolution. To this day there hangs in the ancient 
homestead of many a pious family in the great valley the 
picture of that celebrated scene, which tradition has 
credited to Isaac Potts, and which, indeed, has become a 
National memory. Hehad been, like many cf the farmers 
near by, either lukewarm in the Continental cause or 
Toryish. He heard, one day after the arrival of his 
enforced guest, a deep voice from the woods in the rear. 
It was the voice of the General in a solemn prayer. 
The heart of the farmer was most profoundly touched ; 
he rushed to his wife, told her that there could be no 
failure of a cause led by such a man, and henceforth 
became a firm and devoted adherent of the patriots’ cause. 


> 
The Christmas Plots of the Conway Cabal 


HETHER Washington actually prayed in that way is one 

of the olden tales of Valley Forge which the judicious 

in after years would neither affirm nor deny. But cer- 
tainly he never was so much in need of more than human 
wisdom as he was in Christmas week at the new camp. 
The cabal under Conway, which had been plotting his 
disgrace and overthrow as commander of the army, was 
still conspiring to supplant him with the ambitious Charles 
Lee, or the vacillating Horatio Gates, fresh from his great 
victory over the veteran Burgoyne. Washington was 
timid ; he was over-cautious ; he was incapable ; he was 
slow and dull; he was ruining the army with his blunders ; 
he had ‘‘ Fabiused’’ affairs, and there should be a popu- 
lar torrent of clamor and vengeance—these were some of 
the things that were daily charged against him. General 
Conway, General Mifflin and Dr. Benjamin Rush had 
labored to force the resignation of the General or to break 
his hold upon the rank and file. Such officers as the 
vainglorious and flighty James Wilkinson and young 
Aaron Burr sympathized with the scheme of getting rid 
of a commander with whose prudence and public virtue 











“THE TALL COMMANDER (WASHINGTON) 
GRAVELY WALKED UP AND DOWN 
AS GUARD OVER HIS OWN HOUSE” 


they had little in common. Even Wayne and Sullivan 
were almost led into expressions of dissatisfaction. 
Washington passed through this season of jealousy, criti- 
cism and conspiracy with marvelous self-restraint. 

Foremost among Washington’s Christmas thoughts and 
concerns was this intrigue, which had its roots in Congress 
as well asin the army. ‘‘There is not an officer in the 
service,’ he said, ‘‘that would return to the sweets of 
domestic life with more heartfelt joy than I should, but 
I mean not to shrink in the cause.’’ Yet when he dis- 
covered the duplicity of the plotters, at a time when he 
had them largely at his mercy, he turned from them with 
calm and generous silence. Before the winter was over 
the plot had melted away. Even Conway was struck 
with the extraordinary magnanimity of the man he had 
sought to pull down. A little later the volatile Irishman 
thought a wound given him in a duel had brought him to 
the point of death. His thoughts went back to the cabal, 
and the Christmas at Valley Forge. He called for a pen 
and wrote to Washington that truth and justice prompted 
him to declare his last sentiment. ‘‘ You are, in my eyes,” 
he said, ‘‘the great and good man. May you long enjoy 
the love, veneration and esteem of these States whose 
liberties you have asserted by your virtues.”’ 


oe 
Christmas Day in the Snow-Covered Huts 


ROM the common soldiers the plotters had been power; 
less to dislodge faith inthe General. He knew it, and 
nobly did he requite it. ‘Without arrogance or the 
smallest deviation from truth,’’ he declared, ‘it may be 
said that no history now extant can furnish an instance of 
an army’s suffering such uncommon hardships as ours has 
done, and bearing them with the same patience and forti- 
tude. To see men without clothes to cover their naked- 
ness, without blankets to lie on, without shoes, and 
almost as often without provisions as with them, march- 
ing through the frost and snow, and at Christmas taking 
up their winter quarters within a day’s march of the 
enemy, without a house or hut to cover them till they 
could be built, and submitting without a murmur, is a 
proof of patience and obedience which, in my opinion, 
can scarcely be paralleled.’’ Amid cold, disease and 
hunger they felt that the heart of their General was with 
them, and when they sang around the campfires to keep 
up their drooping spirits, their songs were still of war 
and Washington. 

On Christmas Day four inches of snow fell. The 
valley, the hills, the frozen river were covered with piles 
of snow as far as the eye could reach. From out of this 
great waste of dreary whiteness rose the bare forests and 
the old forge, the smoke of the campfires, and the ruins 
of the mills that the Hessians had fired in the autumn. 
It was a wilderness in which the wolf and the rattlesnake 
could still be found. Along the shores of the Schuylkill 
it was said that upon almost every dead tree might be 
seen a fish hawk and an eagle. The last survivors of the 
Indians had hardly ceased to inhabit the woods; the 
scream of the wildcat pierced the air, and the name of 
Mount Misery, which had been given to it in the days of 
Penn, in commemoration of a mishap, only served to 
heighten the gloom of the dismal scene. 

The Christmas at Valley Forge was full of rumors 
and alarms. The men were uncertain whether Howe 
would not again march upon them from Philadelphia, as he 
had done at Whitemarsh early in the month. They had 
just heard of the massacre of a little party of Virginia 
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trcopers surprised by Lord Cathcart in Roxborough, near 
Philadelphia, and massacred and burned in a barn. 
Lord Cornwallis, it was known, had been scouring the 
country for provisions, and had, indeed, collided with 
Sullivan's vanguard on the way to Valley Forge. 


7 
The Holiday Brings News of a Battle 


N CHRISTMAS DAY some Continental troops fell in with 
a British force in what is now the southwestern 
quarter of Philadelphia ; there was a short artillery fire, 
and several men were killed on each side. It was a piece 
of Christmas news that stirred the men at Valley Forge, 
who were impatient for another action. Colonel John 
Bull was sent down instantly with a brigade toward 
Philadelphia to make a demonstration against the enemy’s 
lines. he British ia Philadelphia, hardly over their 
Christmas frolicking, were surprised to hear the booming 
of cannon out on the Ridge and the Germantown Roads. 
But the Continentals seem to have contented themselves 
with the Christmas gift they made the enemy by firing a 
ball into the city and striking a British barracks. Mence- 
forth they remained in the camp, except when they 
started out to forage, and the enemy suffered only from 
the dashing onslaughts which young Allan McLane with 
his rangers never tired of making on the British lines, or 
when he headed off the farmers bound for the city with 
many a wagon-loaa of food to exchange for gold. 

Most of the Revolutionary officers behaved with fortitude 
in the face of perils worse than the battlefield. General 
Joseph Wheedon shocked the family in whose house he 
was quartered by treating his men as if they were negro 
slaves, and they, in their turn, had the right to steal 
everything within reach. But this kind of conduct was 
exceptional, and was, indeed, exaggerated by the preju- 
dices of the Tories of the valley. 


+ 
Story of Washington and a Non-Combatant Miller 


CG day a miller who had been drafted into the 
service persistently refused to go with the troops. 
He declared that his conscience would not permit him, 
rasped a small Bible in his house and would not move. 
he men tied him with ropes to a horse. When they 
reached camp they unbound him. He rolled on the 
ground while they whipped him, but he still clutched the 
sacred Book. Finally it was plucked away from him, 
and he cried out, ‘‘ Give me back my Bible!’’ Enraged 
at his stubborn cowardice, the officer in charge rode off 
to ask Washington for permission to hang him. ‘Give 
him back his Bible and let him go!”’ is said to have been 
the General’s quiet reply. ‘But the tragedies of a military 
camp could not always be prevented, It was necessary 
sometimes to hang a spy. A New England Lieutenant 
and a Southern officer fought a duel, and the body of the 
Lieutenant was laid away in the Quaker burial-ground. 
When Baron Steuben came from Europe to discipline 
the troops, according to the rules of war, he did not know 
at first whether to laugh at them or to get angry at them, 
and the valiant old man seems to have done both, At 
times he would trudge up and down the snow after having 
iven an order to the line of military ragamuffins before 
Fim which they had not learned how to execute, and, 
pouring forth all the oath: he knew in French and 
German, and the smattering of the new tongue he had 
just begun to acquire, would call in a half good-natured 
frenzy on bystanders to swear for him in English. But the 
Baron knew the good stuff in the men, and after he got 
through handling them at Valley Forge they never again 
were defeated decisively in an open engagement. 


+ 
The Rays of Sunshine in the Christmas Clouds 


UT here and there a ray of sunlight came through the 
clouds of the dark Christmastide at Valley Forge. It 
was known that Franklin, Deane and Arthur Lee had begun 
the negotiations at Paris which were to culminate in the 
alliance with France. Indeed, already the government of 
Louis XVI had given hope and joy to the soldiers at bay 
or the banks of the Schuylkill. On the Sunday before 
Christmas Washington congratulated the army on the 
arrival of a French ship at Portsmouth. France had sent 
them forty-eight brass cannon, nineteen nine-inch mortars, 
twenty-five hundred bombs and a cargo of powder and ball. 
Then it was they felt that if the French King should be 
with them there would need to be no longer any thought 
of falling back to the Susquehanna or the Alleghenies. 
Down in Philadelphia, too, during Christmas week, the 
British sentinels on the wharves of the Delaware had 
observed barrels of powder floating down the river. 
These were the first of that strange flotilla which in New 
Year’s week threw the enemy into consternation lest they 
would blow up the fleet anchored in the stream, and which 
the witty Francis Hopkinson commemorated in the still 
famous poem of ‘‘ The Battle of the Kegs.’’ There, too, 
in camp were men of the cloth filled with the spirit of war. 
The gallant ‘‘ Fighting Parson,’’ the Rev. David Jones, 
chaplain of the Pennsylvania line, had left his Baptist 
church in the Great Valley to exhort the soldiers to cour- 
age, as he did all through the Revolution. He loved to 
give them homely similes. There was just as much likeli- 
hood, he would say, that a shad would climb a tree and 
shake down shellbarks as that a Continental soldier would 
turn his back to a Britisher. His favorite texts at Valley 
lorge were to be found in the book of Nehemiah : 


“Yet Thou in Thy manifold mercies forsookest them not 
in the wilderness ; the pillar of the cloud departed not from 
them by day, to lead them in the way; neither the pillar of 
fire by night, to show them light, and the way wherein they 
should go.”’ 


It was no wonder that the men of Valley Forge stood 
their ground when preachers like Hugh Henry Breckinridge 
told them that it was their duty ‘‘to be of the mind to 
fight from hill to hill, from vale to vale, and on every 
plain, until the enemy is driven back and forced to depart— 
until the tyrant shall give up his claim, and be obliged to 
confess that free men—that Americans—are not to be sub- 
dued.”’ And if Christianity were still needed to give to 
their cause the sanctity of righteousness, was it not with 
them in the person of General John Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenberg? In his little church he had one Sunday 
gathered his congregation, told them that there was a 
time to preach and a time to pray, but that now was the 
time to fight ; and then throwing aside his gown stood 
before them in the uniform of a Continental soldier. 


THE 
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Martha Washington as a Soldier's Wife in Camp 


HERE used to be a Christmas holiday legend that repre- 
sented Washington, and his good Martha seated on the 
yillion of a horse, slowly ma ing their way to Valley 
Forge in the snow, like a militant Darby and Joan. But, 
although it was one of the expectations of the General 
that his wife would be with him, as she had been the win- 
ter before in the camp of Morristown, it was not until after 
New Year’s Day that she left Mount Vernon. The part 
which she played at Valley Forge has, indeed, seldom 
received the credit which it deserves as an example of the 
virtues of the women of the Revolution. No soldier’s 
wife was more faithful to her husband in the midst of 
his perils and hardships than simple-hearted Martha 
Washington, one of the richest women of the Colonies. 
She visited the sick and suffering in their huts , she braved 
the dangers of the smallpox ; she patched trousers, knitted 
socks and made shirts for the men, and his ‘‘ dear Patsy,’’ 
as the big General used to call his plump and pleasant 
little wife, kept the ladies of the camp busy, when they called 
on her at the stone house, sewing for the soldiers. 

Martha Washington was then forty-five years of age, 
and those who went to the camp, and expected to find her 
arrayed in the gowns which they had supposed would be 
worn by the General’s wife, were disappointed. ‘‘ Whilst 
our husbands and brothers are examples of patriotism,’’ 
she would say to her countrywomen, ‘‘ we must be patterns 
of industry.’ She did not hesitate to wear a brown dress 
and a speckled apron when receiving fastidious and ele- 
gant visitors at Morristown. It was said afterward that 
she acquired her inveterate habit of knitting in her zeal at 
Valley Forge to relieve the barefooted men around her. 
On every fair day she might be seen walking through the 
rude streets of the town of huts with a basket in her hand. 
Entering the hut of a sergeant, she found him dying on a 
pallet | straw, his wife beside him in the anguish of final 
separation. She ministered to his comfort with food pre- 
pared by her own hands. Then kneeling, she earnestly 
prayed with her ‘‘sweet and solemn voice’’ for the 
stricken couple. All day long she was busy with these 
errands of grace, or in the kitchen at the stone house, or 
in urging other women to lend a helping hand. And when 
she passed along the lines of the troops she would 
sometimes hear the fervent cry of ‘‘God bless Lad 
Washington! ’’ or ‘‘ Long live Lady Washington!’’ Well, 
indeed, might the men feel that they could fight to their 
very last drop of blood with a commander whose wife, 
who was formerly the belle and leader of her set among 
the dames and damsels of Virginia, was not ashamed to 
be seen darning his and her own stockings ! 


- 
The Women in the “Society” of Valley Forge 


THER women, too, were there to share their husbands’ 
toils. The handsome young wife of Greene, although 
she spelled no better than Mrs. Washington, and had 
to be admonished by her husband, who did not want her 
to suffer in comparison with Mrs. Knox, was leader of the 
little society that circled around the house of Washington. 
Lady Sterling and the wife of Colonel Clement Biddle 
were some of the other officers’ wives who would meet 
two or three evenings in the week in the only two or three 
regular houses within the lines of the camp. The playing 
of cards was prohibited; they could not dance if they 
wanted to, but every one who could sing was expected to 
give asong. The agreeable Frenchman who followed the 
youthful Lafayette, together with other foreign soldiers, 
like De Kalb and Pulaski, and such spirited young 
American officers as Alexander Hamilton, seem to have 
been the chief props of society at Valley Forge. 
De Kalb, sixty years old, left behind him the memory of 
a pathetic little romance. ‘Tall, polite, fond of children, 
speaking English, and his mind stored with the fruits of 
European travel, he was a delight to the Woodman family 
those long winter nights with his entertaining stories of 
adventure. He would quite frequently play with the 
children in their sports, and even condescended to ‘‘ keep 
house’’ for the Woodmans whenever they were absent 
from home. On leaving them he took from his breast a 
ribbon, to which was fastened the star he wore as the 
badge of his rank as a nobleman. He gave it to a little 
girl of nine years, and bade her keep it in remembrance 
of him. Two years later the brave De Kalb fell in the 
battle of Camden, and died three days afterward. 


- 
The British Winter of Unbroken Revelry 


N THE captured capital of the Colonies Howe was 
likened to a British Antony captured by a Philadelphia 
Cleopatra, or, as Franklin put it in his oft-quoted don mot, 
the British had not taken Philadelphia, but Philadelphia 
had taken the British. Games and sports of all kinds, 
balls, pretty women and theatricals engaged the attention 
of the officers. During the holidays they had begun to 
make their preparations in the theatre for a season of 
drama, which included a large variety of plays, from ‘‘ A 
Woman Keeps a Secret ’’ to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry IV.’ 
The accomplished and attractive Major André was fore- 
most in these diversions as an actor, scene painter, verse 
maker and stage manager. The loveliest of the Tory 
belles bestowed their smiles upon the gay redcoat, and the 
elegant Duché, of the Church of England, who had elo- 
quently besought Washington to desert the Continental 
Congress, to place himself at the head of his army, and to 
negotiate for peace, and who afterward passed a blighted 
life in the shadow of his error, having been declared a 
traitor, was their favorite in the pulpit. 

While the British officers were living like Princes, the 
subalterns at Valley Forge would give “ dinners,’’ at which 
potatoes formed the piece de resistance of the table. 

The British cannon were parked in the State House 
yard in the shadow of the hall where the Declaration of 
Independence had been adopted, and on the very spot 
where only a year before it had been proclaimed to the 

eople. The American prisoners, thrown into the prison 
in the custody of the infamous Cunningham, were forced 
by him in the madness of their thirst and hunger to crawl 
or to fight like dogs for the meat he would throw among 
them. In the suburbs the houses of seventeen patriots 
were reduced to ashes in a single day. 

The British winter of gayety came to a close with the 
brilliant festival of the Mischianza. André had taken the 
name from an Italian word signifying medley, and had 
planned, together with his fellow-officers, a magnificent 
entertainment to mark the farewell of Howe on his return 
to England. The surpassing beauty of the scene has been 
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often described—the regatta on the river, the ballroom, 
with its eighty-five mirrors, its wax lights, its flowers and 
its pes blue draperies ; the jet black slaves in Oriental 
arb, with silver collars around their necks and silver 
racelets on their naked arms; the triumphal arches in 
the grove, the procession, the blaze of fireworks, and the 
tournament in which the officers as the Knights of the 
Burning Mountain and the Knights of the Blended Rose 
jousted in ancient combat before the fairest women of 
Philadelphia, attired in Turkish habits and wearing in 
their werhens the favors of their knights. Before the rev- 
elry was ended the boom of guns was heard in the dis- 
tance. The long roll was sounded. The gallant soldiers 
assured their fair charges that it was only a triumphant 
salute to the Mischianza. But it was the dashing McLane, 
who had made up his mind to have a hand in the celebra- 
tion with his little troop. Mile after mile Howe’s dra- 
goons chased them until the hardy Captain swam his 
horse across the Schuylkill and found safety in the hills. 


. 
Washington’s Farewell to Valley Forge 


[s THE meantime the spring had come ; the waters of the 

ice-bound river again glistened in the sun; the hills of 
Valley Forge were once moré green; and the glad news 
from France caused the camp to ring with the shouts of 
thanksgiving. The valley resounded with the roar and 
rattle of the guns in joyous acclamation along the whole 
line. The crisis of that awful winter was over, and the 
turning point of the Revolution had come. ‘‘ Long live the 
King of France!’’ the patriots shouted with one voice in 
a cry of hallelujah. ‘‘ Long live the friendly European 
powers !’’ and ‘* Huzza for the American States!’’ Soon 
the camp was in unrest. Howe was about to evacuate 
Philadelphia. Then it was that honest young Andrew 
Kemp, a private in the ranks, sat down to write to his 
good mother and ‘‘the folks.’’ ‘‘ Tell Sally,’’ he said, 
“not to forget to knit me a supply of woolen stockings 
for next winter, for | dread the idea of another Valley 
Forge.’’ Such was the only murmur that came from 
many a patriot as he thought of the ordeal he had passed 
through, and, again shouldering his musket, marched 
away from Valley Forge in the hot days of June to pursue 
the British across the Delaware. 

Nearly a score of years passed away at Valley Forge, when 
one summer day a tall gentieman of advancing years, 
dressed in black and riding on a horse, was seen by the 
farmers while they were working in the fields. Accom- 
panied by his negro servant, he alighted from his horse by 
the roadside and began kindly to put questions to one 
of the farmers. He told that he had been in the camp 
of the Continentals, that he expected soon to leave 
Philadelphia forever, and that he wanted to once more look 
upon the scene of the sufferings of his comrades in arms. 
He was pleased to see happiness and prosperity now 
around him. He would stay over night, but his duties 
required him to be at the Capital. When the farmer heard 
his name he was astonished, and protested that he should 
have been more respectful. The stranger replied that the 
sight of his companions of the war now engaged in the 
happy pursuits of peace gave him more satisfaction than 
any homage that could be paid his person or his station 
as President ot the United States. It was George 
Washington, soon about to bid farewell in his great office 
to his countrymen, and as he rode away forever what 
thoughts must have come over him as he looked back in 
those piping times of peace to the anguish and the toils 
and the despair of that dark Christmas at Valley Forge! 


2 
WHAT HAPPENED ON CHRISTMAS DAYS 


waged HRISTMAS was first celebrated in the year a. but 
; ( it was forty years later before it was officially 






adopted as a Christian festival ; nor was it until 
§ about the fifth century that the day of its cele- 
bration became permanently tixed on the twenty-fifth of 
December. Up to that time it had been irregularly 
observed at various times of the year—in December, in 
April and in May, but most frequently in January. 


Two notable coronations occurred on Christmas Day : 
that of Charlemagne, as Emperor of the West, in the year 
800, and that of William the Conqueror, at Westminster 
Abbey, in 1066. Clovis, the first Christian King of 
France, was baptized on Christmas Day, 496. 


Gilles de Retz, of France, the original ‘‘ Blue Beard,”’ 
was executed on Christmas Day, 1440, in atonement for a 
multitude of crimes, which included the killing of six 
wives, from which the popular nursery story is derived. 


The Pilgrims, who condemned all church festivals, 
spent their first Christmas in America working hard all 
day long, amid cold and stormy weather, and commenced 
the building of the first house in Plymouth, 1620. 


Sir Isaac Newton, whose grand discovery of the law of 
gravitation resulted from the simple fact of his seeing an 
apple fall to the ground, was born on Christmas Day, 1642. 


° 

In 1776 General Washington celebrated the day by per- 
forming one of the most hazardous and most brilliant 
manceuvres in the annals of the war. Under cover of the 
night he crossed the Delaware at McKonkey’s Ferry, amid 
the perils of storm and ice, and marched his brave little 
army to Trenton, where, on the following morning, he 
completely surprised and routed the Hessians. 


It is a significant fact that no great battles were fought 
on Christmas Day. They have occurred on the twenty- 
fourth and the twenty-sixth of December, but the anni- 
versary of the advent of Peace on Earth has ever been 
observed by a cessation of hostilities. A notable excep- 
tion, however, is that of the battle of Okeechobee, Florida, 
in which Zachary Taylor defeated the Indians, in 1837. 


On Christmas Day of 1861 President Lincoln and his 
Cabinet met and decided to comply with the demand of 
Great Britain for the release of Mason and Slidell, who 
had been captured while on their way to England and 
France as representatives of the Confederacy. 


In 1868 President Johnson made Christmas Day mem- 
orable by issuing a proclamation granting full pardon to 
every one who had taken part in the rebellion. 
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T WAS Chrismus Eve, I mind hit fu’ a mighty gloomy day— 
Bofe de weathah an’ “e people—not a one of us was gay: 
Cose you’ll t’ink dat'’s mighty funny twell I try to mek hit cleah, 
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‘* Look hyeah, Mastah, I's been servin’ you fu’ lo! dese many yeahs, ~/ /\ 
An’ now sence we’s all got freedom an’ you’s kind o’ po’, hit pears -yeO*ORIO SN) et / 
Dat you want us all to leave you ‘cause you don’t t'ink youcanpay— Z|  — 

Ef my membry hasn't fooled me, seem dat whut | hyead you say. ~~ | y 


‘Er in othah wo'ds, you wants us to fu’git dat you’s been kin’, 
An’ ez soon ez you is he’pless, we’s to leave you hyeah behin’. 
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Fu’ a da’ky’s allus happy when de holidays is neah. 


But we wasn’t, fu’ dat mo’nin’ Mastah'd tol’ us we mus’ go, 

He’d been payin’ us sence freedom, but he couldn’t pay no mo’; 
He wa’n’t nevah used to plannin’ 'fo’ he got so po’ an’ ol’, 

So he gwine to give up tryin’ an’ de homestead must be sol’. 


I kin see him stan’in’ now erpon de step ez cleah ez day, 
Wid de win’ a-kind 0’ fondlin’ thoo his haih all thin an’ gray; 
An’ I ’membah how he trimbled when he said, ‘‘ It’s ha’d fu’ me, 
Not to mek yo’ Chrismus brightah, but I ‘low it wa'n't to be.”’ 


All de women was a-cryin’ an’ de men, too, on de sly, 

An’ | noticed somep'n’ shinin’ even in ol’ Mastah’s eye. 

; But we all stood still to listen ez ol’ Ben come f'om de crowd 
ogo An’ spoke up a-tryin’ to steady down his voice and mek it loud: 














Well, ef dat’s de way dis freedom ac's on people, white er black, 
You kin jes’ tell Mistah Lincum fu’ to tek his freedom back. | 


‘*We gwine wo’k dis’ ol’ plantation fu’ whatevah we kin git, 

Fu’ I know hit did suppo’t us, an’ de place kin do it yit. 

Now de land is yo’s, de hands is ouahs, but | reckon we'll be brave. 
An’ we'll bah ez much ez you do when we have to scrape an’ save."’ 


Ol’ Mastah stood dah trimblin’, but a-smilin’ thoo his teahs, 

An’ den hit seemed jes’ nachul-like, de place fah rung wid cheahs, 
An’ soon ez dey was quiet, some one sta’ted sof’ an’ low: 

‘* Praise God,”’ an’ den we all jined in, ‘‘ from whom all blessin’s flow ! *’ 


Well, dey wasn't no use tryin’, ouah min's was sot to stay, 

An’ po’ ol’ Mastah couldn't plead ner baig, ner drive us 'way, 
An’ all at once, hit seemed to us, de day was bright agin, : ( 
So evahone was gay dat night an’ watched de Chrismus in. . =e a a 
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‘II—WE BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH THEM 


T WAS certainly rather unfortunate, as far as 
the social standing of the paenenete among 
us was concerned, that they brought Grandma 
Cobb with them. 

Everybody spoke of her as Grandma Cobb 
before she had been a week in the village. 
Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson always called her 

Madam Cobb, but that made no difference. People in our 
village had not been accustomed to address old ladies as 
madam, and they did not take kindly to it. Grandma 
Cobb was of avery sociable disposition, and she soon 
developed the habit of dropping into the village houses at 
all hours of the day and evening. She was an early riser, 
and all the rest of her family slept late, and she probably 
found itlonesome. She often made a call as early as eight 
o’clock in the morning, and she came as late as ten 
o'clock in the evening. When she came in the morning 
she talked, and when she came in the evening she sat 
in her chair and nodded. She often kept the whole family 
up, and it was less exasperating when she came in the 
morning, though it was unfortunate for the Jamesons. 

If a bulletin devoted to the biography of the Jameson 
family had been posted every week on the wall of the 
town house it could have been no more explicit than was 
Grandma Cobb. Whether we would or not we soon knew 








_ *“The Jamesors in the Country’’ was begun in the November 
issue of the Jounal. 
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all about them ; the knowledge was fairly forced upon us. 
We knew that Mr. H. Boardman Jameson had been very 
wealthy, but had lost most of his money the year before 
through the failure of a bank. We knew that his wealth 
had all been inherited, and that he would never have been, 
in Grandma Cobb's opinion, capable of earning it him- 
self. We knew that he had obtained, through the influence 
of friends, a position in the custom-house, and we knew 
the precise amount of his salary. We knew that the 


Jamesons had been obliged to give up their palatial apart- 


ments in New York and take a humble flat in a less fash 
ionable part of the city. We knew that they had always 
spent their summers at their own place at the seashore, 
and that this was the first season of their sojourn in a little 
country village in a plain house. We knew how hard a 
struggle it had been for them to come here ; we knew just 
how much they paid for their board, how Mrs. Jameson 
never wanted anything for breakfast but an egg and a 
hygienic biscuit, and had health food in the middle of the 
forenoon and afternoon. 

We also knew just how old they all were, and how the 
H. in Mr. Jameson’s name stood for Hiram. We knew 
that Mrs. Jameson had never liked the name—might, in 
fact, have refused to marry on that score had not Grandma 
Cobb reasoned with her and told her that he was a worthy 
man with meney, and she not as young as she had been ; 
and how she compromised by always using the abbrevia- 
tion, both in writing and speaking. ‘‘ She always calis 
him H,”’ said Grandma Cobb, ‘‘and I tel! her sometimes 
it doesn’t look quite respectful to speak to her husband as 





“*THERE IS THE FOOD WHICH YOU HAVE BROUGHT, 
UNWHOLESOME, INDIGESTIBLE; THERE IS MINE, 
APPROVED OF BY THE FOREMOST PHYSICIANS 
AND MEN OF SCIENCE OF THE DAY’” 


if he were a part of the alphabet.’’ Grandma Cobb, if 
the truth had been told, was always in a state of covert 
rebellion against her daughter. 

Grandma Cobb was always dressed ina black silk gown 
which seemed sumptuous to the women of our village. 
They could scarcely reconcile it with the statement that the 
Jamesons had lost their money. Black silk of a morning 
was stupendous to them, when they reflected how they 
had, at the utmost, but one black silk, and that guarded as 
if it were cloth of gold, worn only upon the grandest 
occasions, and designed, as they knew in their secret 
hearts, though they did not proclaim it, for their last gar- 
ment of earth. Grandma Cobb always wore a fine lace 
cap also, which should, according to the opinions of the 
other old ladies of the village, have been kept sacred for 
other women’s weddings or her own funeral. She used 
her best gold-bowed spectacles every day, and was always 
leaving them behind her in the village houses, and little 
Tommy or Annie had to run after her with a charge not to 
lose them, for nobody knew how much they cost. 


v 


Grandma Cobb always carried about with her a paper- 
covered novel and a box of cream peppermints. She ate 
the peppermints and freely bestowed them upon others ; the 
novel she never read. She said quite openly that she only 
carried it about to please her daughter, who had literary 
tastes. ‘‘She belongs to a Shakespeare Club, and a 
Browning Club, and a Current Literature Club,’’ said 
Grandma Cobb. 


We concluded that she had, feeling altogether incapable 
of even carrying about Shakespeare and Browning, com- 


promised with peppermints and current literature. 

‘“That book must be current literature,’’ said Mrs. 
Ketchum one dav, “but I looked into it when she wes 
at our house, and I should not want Adeline tv reads ape’ 
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After a while people looked upon Grandma Cobb's 
book with suspicion, but since she always carried it, 
thereby keeping it from her grandchildren, and never read 
it, we agreed that it could not do much harm. 

The very first time that | saw Grandma Cobb, at 
Caroline Liscom’s, she had that book. I knew it by the 
red cover and a baking-powder advertisement on the 
back ; and the next time also—that was at the seventeenth- 
of-June picnic. Lee 

he whole Jameson family went to the picnic, rather to 
our surprise. I think people had a fancy that Mrs. H. 
Boardman Jameson would be above our little rural picnic. 
We had yet to understand Mrs. Jameson, and learn that, 
however much she really held herself above and aloof, she 
had not the slightest intention of letting us alone, perhaps 
because she so thoroughly believed in her own non-mixable 
quality. Of course it would always be quite safe for oil 
to go to a picnic with water, no matter how exclusive it 
might be. 

The picnic was in Leonard’s grove, and young and old 
were asked. The seventeenth-of-June picnic is a regular 
institution in our village. I went with Louisa, and little 
Alice in her new white muslin dress; the child had been 
counting on it for weeks. We were nearly all assembled 
when the Jamesons arrived. Half a dozen of us had 
begun to lay the table for luncheon, though we were not 
to have it for an hour or two. We always thought it a 
good plan to make all our preparations in season. We 
were collecting the baskets and boxes, and it did look as 
if we were to have an unusual feast that year. Those 
which we peeped into appeared especially tempting. 
Mrs. Nathan Butters had brought a great loaf of her rich 
fruitcake, a kind for which she is famous in the village, 
and Mrs. Sim White had brought two of her whipped- 
cream pies. Mrs. Ketchum had brought six mince pies, 
which were a real rarity in June, and Flora Clark had 
brought a six-quart pail full of those jumbles she makes, 
so rich that if you drop one it crumbles to pieces. Then 
there were two great pinky hams and a number of chick- 
ens. Louisa and I had brought a chicken ; we had one of 
ours killed, and I had roasted it the day before. 

I remarked to Mrs. Ketchum that we should have an 
unusually nice dinner, and so we should have had if it had 
not been for Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson. 
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The Jamesons came driving into the grove in the Liscom 
carryall and their buggy. Mr. Jacob Liscom was in 
charge of the carryall, and the pote boy was on the 
front seat with him; on the back seat were Grandma, or 
Madam Cobb, and the younger daughter. Harry Jameson 
drove the bay horse in the buggy, and Mrs. Jameson and 
Harriet were with him, he sitting between them, very un- 
comfortably, as it appeared—his knees were touching the 
dasher, as he is a tall young man. 

Caroline Liscom did not come, and I did not wonder at 
it for one. She must have thought it a good chance to 
rest one day from taking boarders. We were surprised 
that Mrs. Jameson, since she is such a stout woman, did 
not go in the carryall, and let either her younger daughter 
or the boy go with Harry and Harriet in the buggy. We 
heard afterward that she thought it necessary that she 
should go with them as a chaperon. That seemed a little 
strange to us, since our village girls were all so well con- 
ducted that we thought nothing ‘of their going buggy- 
riding with a good young man like Harry Liscom; he is a 
church member a prominent in the Sunday-school, and 
this was in broad daylight and the road full of other car- 
riages. So people stared and smiled a little to see Harry 
driving in with his knees braced against the dasher, and 
the buggy canting to one side with the weight of Mrs. H. 
Boardman Jameson. He looked rather shamefaced, I 
thought, though he is a handsome, brave young fellow, 
and commonly carries himself boldly enough. Harriet 
Jameson looked very pretty, though her costume was not, 
to my way of thinking, quite appropriate. However, I 
suppose that she was not to blame, poor child, and it may 
easily be more embarrassing to have old fine clothes than 
old poor ones. Really, Harriet Jameson would have 
looked better dressed that day in an old calico gown than 
the old silk one which she wore. Her waist was blue silk 
with some limp chiffon at the neck and sleeves, and her 
skirt was old brown silk all frayed at the bottom and very 
shiny. There were a good many spots on it, too, and 
some mud stains, though it had not rained for two weeks. 
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However, the girl looked pretty, and her hair was done 
with a stylish air, and she wore her old Leghorn hat, with 
its wreath of faded French flowers, in a way which was 
really beyond our girls. 

And as for Harry Liscom, it was plain enough to be 
seen that, aside from his discomfiture at the close attend- 
ance of Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson, he was blissfully 
satisfied and admiring. I was rather sorry to see it on his 
account, though I had nothing against the girl. I think, 
on general principles, that it is better usually for a young 
man of our village to marry one of his own sort; that 
he has a better chance of contentment and happiness. 
However, in this case it seemed quite likely that there 
would be no chance of married happiness at all. It did 
not look probable that Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson would 
smile upon her eldest daughter’s marriage with the son of 
‘‘a good: woman,”’ and I was not quite sure as to what 
Caroline Liscom would say. 

Mr. Jacob Liscom is a pleasant-faced, mild-eyed man, 
very tall andslender. He lifted out the Jameson boy, who 
did not jump out over the wheel, as boys generally do 
when arriving at a picnic, and then he tipped over the 
front seat and helped out Madam Cobb, and the younger 
daughter, whose name was Sarah. We had not thought 
much of such old-fashioned names as Harriet and Sarah 
for some years in our village, and it seemed rather odd 
taste in these city people. We considered Hattie and 
Sadie much prettier. Generally the Harriets and Sarahs 
endured only in the seclusion of the family Bible and the 
baptismal records. Quite a number of the ladies had met 
Mrs. Jameson, having either called at Mrs. Liscom’s and 
seen her there, or having spoken to her at church, and as 
for Grandma Cobb, she had had time to visit nearly every 
house in the village, as I knew, though she had not been 
to mine. Grandma Cobb got out, all smiling, and Jacob 
Liscom handed her the box of peppermints and the 
paper-covered novel, and then Harry Liscom helped out 
Harriet and her mother. 

Mrs. Jameson walked straight up to us who were laying 
the table, and Harry followed her with a curiously abashed 
expression, carrying a great tin cracker-box in one hand 
anda targe basket in the other. We said good-morning 
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as politely as we knew how to Mrs. Jameson, and she 
returned it with a brisk air which rather took our breaths 
away, it was so indicative of urgent and very pressing 
business. Then, to our utter astonishment, up she 
marched to the nearest basket on the table and deliber- 
ately took off the cover and began taking out the con- 
tents. It happened to be Mrs. Nathan Butters’ basket. 
Mrs. Jameson lifted out the great loaf of fruitcake and set 
it on the table with a contemptuous thud, as it seemed to 
us ; then she took out a cranberry pie and a frosted apple 
»ie and set them beside it.’ She opened Mrs. Peter Jones’ 
basket next, and Mrs. Jones stood there all full of nervous 
twitches and saw her take out a pile of ham sandwiches 
and a loaf of chocolate cake and a bottle of pickles. She 
went on opening the baskets and boxes one after another, 
and we stood watching her. Finally she came to the pail 
full of jumbles and her hand slipped and the most of them 
fell to the ground and were a mass of crumbles. 

Then Mrs. Jameson spoke ; she had not before said a 
word, ‘ These are enough to poison the whole village,” 
said she, and she sniffed with a proud uplifting of her nose. 
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i am sure that a little sound, something between a groan 
and a gasp, came from us, but no one spoke. I felt that 
it was fortunate, and yet I was almost sorry that Flora 
Clark, who made those jumbles, was not there ; she had 
gone to pick wild flowers with her Sunday-school class. 
Flora is very high-spirited and very proud of her jumbles, 
and I knew that she would not have stood it for a minute 
to hear them called poison. There would certainly have 
been words then and there, for Flora is afraid of nobody. 
She is a smart, handsome woman, and would have been 
married long ago if it had not been for her temper. 

Mrs. Jameson did not attempt to gather up the jumbles ; 
she just went on after that remark of hers, opening the 
rest of the things; there were only one or two more. 
Then she took the cracker-box which Harry had brought ; 
he had stolen away to put up his horse, and it looked to 
me very much as if Harriet had stolen away with him, for 
i could not see her anywhere. 

Mrs. Jameson lifted this cracker-box on to the table and 
opened it. It was quite full of thick, hard-looking biscuits, 
or crackers. She laid them in a pile beside the other 
things, then she took up the basket and opened that. 
There was another kind of a cracker in that, and two large 
papers of something. When everything was taken out 
she pointed at the piles of eatables on the table, and ad- 
dressed us: ‘‘ Ladies, attention! ’’ rapping slightly with a 
spoon at the same time. Her voice was very sweet, with 
a curious kind of forced sweetness: ‘‘ Ladies, attention ! 
I wish you to carefully observe the food upon the table 
before us. I wish you to consider it from the standpoint of 
wives and mothers of families. There is the food which 
you have brought, unwholesome, indigestible ; there is 
mine, approved of by the foremost physicians and men of 
science of the day. For ten years I have had serious 
trouble with the alimentary canal, and this food has kept 
me in strength and vigor. Had I attempted to live upon 
your fresh biscuits, your frosted cakes, your rich pastry, I 
should be in my grave. One of those biscuits which you 
see there before you is equal in nourishment to six of your 
indigestible pies, or every cake uponthetable. The great 
cause of the insanity and dyspepsia so prevalent among 
the rural classes is rich pie and cake. I feel it my duty to 
warn you. I hope, ladies, that you will consider carefully 
what i have said.”’ 

With that, Mrs. Jameson withdrew herself a little way 
and sat down under a tree on a cushion which had been 
brought in the carryall. We looked at one another, but 
we did not say anphing for a few minutes. 
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Finally, Mrs. White, who is very good-natured, remarked 
that she supposed that she meant well, and she had better 
put her pies back in the basket or they would dry up. We 
all began putting back the things which Mrs. Jameson had 
taken out, except the broken jumbles, and were very 
quiet. However, we could not help feeling astonished 
and aggrieved at what Mrs. Jameson had said about the 
insanity and dyspepsia in our village, since we could 
scarcely remember one case of insanity, and very few of 
us had to be in the least careful as to what we ate. Mrs. 
Peter Jones did say in a whisper that if Mrs. Jameson had 
had dyspepsia ten years on those hard biscuits it was more 
than any of us had had on our cake and pie. We left the 
biscuits, and the two paper packages which Mrs. Jameson 
had brought, in a heap on the table just where she had 
put them. 

After we had replaced the baskets we all scattered 
about, trying to enjoy ourselves in the sweet pine woods, 
but it was hard work, we were so much disturbed by what 
had happened. We wondered uneasily, too, what Flora 
Clark would say about her jumbles. We were all quiet, 
veaceful people who dreaded altercation; it made our 
hearts beat too fast. Taking it altogether, we felt very 
much as if some great, overgrown bird of another species 
had gotten into our village nest, and we were in the midst 
of an awful commotion of strange wings and beak. Still 
we agreed that Mrs. Jameson had probably meant well. 

Grandma Cobb seemed to be enjoying herself. She was 
moving about, her novel under her arm and her pepper- 
mint box in her hand, holding up her gown daintily in front. 
She spoke to everybody affably, and told a number con- 
fidentially that her daughter was very delicate about her 
eating, but she herself believed in eating what vou liked. 
Harriet and Harry Liscom were still missing, and so were 
the younger daughter, Sarah, and the boy. The boy’s 
name, by-the-way, was Cobb, his mother’s maiden name. 
That seemed strange to us, but it possibly would not have 
seemed so had it been a prettier name. 
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Just before lunch time Cobb and his sister Sarah ap- 
peared, and they were in great trouble. Jonas Green, who 
owns the farm next the grove, was with them, and actually 
had Cobb by the hair, holding all his gathered-up curls 
tight in his fist. He held Sarah by one arm, too, and she 
was crying. Cobb was crying, too, for that matter, and 
crying out loud like a baby. 

Jonas Green is a very brusque man, and he did look as 
angry as I had ever seen any one, and when I saw what 
those two were carrying I did not much wonder. Their 
hands were full of squash blossoms and potato blossoms, 
and Jonas Green’s garden is the pride of his life. 

Jonas Green marched straight up to Mrs. Jameson 
under her tree and said in a loud voice, ‘‘ Ma’am, if this 
boy and girl are yours I think it is about time you taught 
them better than to tramp through folks’ fields picking 
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things that don’t belong to them, and | expect what I’ve 
lost in squashes and potatoes to be made good to me.”’ 

We all waited, breathless, and Mrs. Jameson put on her 
eyeglasses and looked up. Then she spoke sweetly. 

**My good man,”’ said she, ‘‘if, when you come to dig 
your squashes, you find less than usual, and when you 
come to pick your potatoes the bushes are not in as 
good condition as they generally are, you may come to me 
and I will make it right with you.’’ 

Mrs. Jameson spoke with the greatest dignity and sweet- 
ness, and we almost felt as if she were the injured party, 
in spite of all those squash and potato blossoms. As for 
Jonas Green, he stared at her for the space of a minute, 
then he gave a loud laugh, let go of the boy and girl and 
strode away. We heard him laughing to himself as he 
went; all through his life the mention of potato bushes 
and digging squashes was enough to send him into fits of 
laughter. It was the joke of his lifetime, for Jonas Green 
had never been a merry man, and it was probably we;th 
more than the vegetables which he had lost. I pitied 
Cobb and Sarah, they were so frightened, and got hold of 
them myself and comforted them. Sarah was just such 
another little timid, open-mouthed, wide-eyed sort of thing 
as her brother, and + ae were merely picking flowers, as 
they supposed. 

‘**T never saw such beautiful yellow flowers,’’ Sarah said, 
sobbing and looking ruefully at her great bouquet of 
squash blossoms. This little Sarah, who was only twelve, 
and very small and childish for her age, said sooner and 
later many ignorant, and yet quaintly innocent, things 
about our country life, which were widely repeated. It 
was Sarah who said, when she was offered some honey at 
a village tea-drinking, ‘‘ Oh, will you please tell me what 
time you drive home your bees? and do they give honey 
twice a day like the cows?’”’ It was Sarah who, when her 
brother was very anxious to see the pigs on Mr. White’s 
farm, said, ‘Oh, be quiet, Cobb, dear; it is too late to- 
night ; the pigs must have gone into their holes.”’ 
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I think poor Cobb and Sarah might have had a pleasant 
time at the picnic after all—for my little Alice made friends 
with them, and Mrs. Sim White’s Charlie—had it not been 
for their mother’s obliging them to eat her hygienic bis- 
cuits for their luncheons. It was really pitiful to see them 
looking so wistfully at the cake and pie. I had a feeling 
of relief that all the rest of us were not obliged to make 
our repast of hygienic bread. I had a fear lest Mrs. 
Jameson might try to force us to do so. However, all she 
did was to wait until we were fairly started upon our meal, 
and then send around her children with her biscuits, fol- 
lowing them herself with the most tender entreaties that 
we would put aside that unwholesome food and not risk 
our precious lives. She would not, however, allow us 
to drink our own coffee—about that she was firm. She 
insisted upon our making some hygienic coffee which she 
had brought from the city, and we were obliged to yield, 
or appear in a very stubborn and ungrateful light. The 
coffee was really very good, and we did not mind. The 
other parcel which she had brought contained a health 
food, to be made into a sort of porridge with hot water, 
and little cups of that were passed around, Mrs. Jameson’s 
face fairly beaming with benevolence the while, and there 
was no doubt that she was entirely in earnest. 

Still, we were all so disturbed—that is, all of us elder 
people—that I doubt if anybody enjoyed that luncheon 
unless it was Grandma Cobb. She did not eat hygienic 
biscuits, but did eat cake and pie in unlimited quantities. 
I was really afraid that she would make herself ill with 
Mrs. Butters’ fruitcake. One thing was a great relief, to 
me at least: Flora Clark did sat tneer the true story of 
her jumbles until some time afterward. Mrs. White told 
her that the pail had been upset and they were broken, 
and we were all so sorry, and she did not suspect. We 
were glad to avoid a meeting between her and Mrs. 
Jameson, for none of us felt as if we could endure it then. 

I suppose the young folks enjoyed the picnic if we did 
not, and that was the principal thing to be considered 
after all. I know that Harry Liscom and Harriet Jameson 
enjoyed it, and all the more that it was a sort of stolen 
pleasure. Just before we went home I was strolling off by 
myself near the brook, and all of a sudden saw the two 
young things under a willow tree. I stood back softly, and 
they never knew that I was there, but they were sitting side 
by side, and Harry’s arm was around the girl’s waist, and her 
head was on his shoulder, and they were looking at each 
other as if they saw angels in each other’s faces, and I 
thought to myself that, whether it was due to hygienic 
bread or pie, they were in love, and what would Mrs. H. 
Boardman Jameson and Caroline Liscom say ? 


(CONTINUATION IN JANUARY JOURNAL) 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON ‘‘ON THE ROAD” 


NE reason, perhaps, why Joseph Jefferson has 
such excellent health is that he takes perfect care 
of himself. He has a horror of draughts, and 
has a portable padded dressing-room that he 
carries around with him when “on the road.’’ 
Theatres, as every one knows, are the most draughty 
places in the worn, and actors have to take good care 
of their voices, as well as singers. In one town whefe 
the theatre was particularly draughty, *S eee played 
an act of ‘‘Rip Van Winkle’’ with a Japanese screen 
around him. This was rather an incongruous setting, but 
it kept out the cold. 

When traveling Mr. Jefferson has a private car that 
was built especially for him and his company. He 
has a stateroom at one end for himself, and the rest of the 
car is given over to his company, most of whom live in it 
instead of going to hotels. They get their board for ten 
dollars a week and live on the fat of the land. To the 
women in the company this is particularly a great com- 
fort. Mr. Jefferson does not like to be disturbed very 
early in the morning when he has acted the night before, 
but when he does come out of his room he goes about the 
car to see how his people are getting on, and if they are 
reading he talks to them about their books. If he him- 
self does not like the books they are reading he induces 
them to read others, which he supplies them out of his 
own library. He always has a carriage for the ladies of 
his company to take them to and from the theatre. 
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WAS bending over my easel, hard at work 
2 upon a full-length portrait of a young 
girl in a costume of fifty years ago, when 
the door of my studio opened softly and 
Aunt Chloe came in. 
EOP **Good-mawnin’, suh! I didn’ think 
yo’d come to-day, bein’ a Sunday,”’ she 
said with a slight bend of her knees. ‘‘I’ll jes’ sweep 
up a leetle mite ; doan’ ye move, I won’t ’sturb ye.”’ 

Aunt Chloe had first opened my door the year before 
with a note from Marny, a brother brush, which began 
with—‘‘ Here is an old Southern mammy who has seen 
better days; paint her if you can,’’ and ended with, 
‘* Anyway, give her a job.’’ 

The bearer of the note was, indeed, the ideal mammy, 
even to the bandanna handkerchief bound about her 
head, and the capacious waist and ample bosom—the 
lullaby rest for many a pickaninny, white and black. I 
had never seen a real mammy in the flesh before. I had 
heard about them in my earlier days. Daddy Billy, my 
father’s body-servant and my father’s slave, who lived to 
be ninety-four, had told me of his own Aunt Mirey, who 
had died in the old days, but too far back for me to 
remember. And I had listened, when a boy, to the 
traditions connected with the plantations of my ancestors 
—of the Keziahs and Mammy Crouches and Mammy 
Janes—but I had never looked into the eyes of one of the 
old school until I saw Aunt Chloe, nor had I éver fully 
realized how quaintly courteous and gentle one of them 
could be until, with an old-time manner, born of a train- 
ing seldom found outside of the old Southern homes, she 
bent forward, spread her apron with both hands, and with 
a little backward dip had said as she left me: 

“Thank ye, suh! Ill come eve’y Sunday mawnin’. 
I’ll do my best to please ye, an’ I specs I kin.”’ 
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I do not often work on Sunday, but my picture had 
been too long delayed, waiting for a faded wedding dress 
worn once by the original when she was a bride, and 
which had only been found when two of her descendants 
had ransacked their respective garrets. 

**Mus’ be mighty driv, suh,’’ she said, ‘‘a-workin’ on 
de Sabbath day. Golly, but dat’s a purty lady!’’ and 
she set down her pail. ‘I see it las’ Sunday when I 
come in, but she didn’t hab dem ruffles round her neck 
den dat yo’ done gib her. ’Clar to goodness, dat chiie 
look like she was jes’ a-gwine to speak.”’ 

Aunt Chloe was leaning on her broom, her eyes scrutin- 
izing the portrait. 

‘*Well, if dat doan’ beat de lan’! I ain’t never seen 
none o’ dem dresses since de ole times. An’ dem leetle 
low shoes wid de ribbons crossed on de ankles! She’s 
de livin’ pussonecation—she is, for a fac’. Uhm! Uhm!” 
(It is difficult to convey this peculiar sound of complete 
approval in so many letters.) 

**Did you ever know anybody like her?’’ | asked. 

The old woman straightened her back and for a 
moment her eyes looked into mine. I had often tried to 
draw from her something of her earlier life, but she had 
always evaded my questions. Marny had told me that 
his attempts had at first been equally disappointing. 


‘* Body as ole ’s me, suh, seen a plenty o’ people.’’ 
Then her eyes sought the canvas again. After a 
moment’s pause she said, as if to herself : 

‘“Yo’s de real quality, chile, dat yo’ is; eve’y speck 
an’ spinch o’ ye.”’ 

I tried again. 

**TDoes it look like anybody you ever saw, Aunt Chloe?”’ 

“It do an’ it don’t,’’ she answered critically. ‘* De 
feet is like hern, but de eyes ain’t.”’ 

‘*Who?” 

‘Oh, Miss Nannie.’’ And she leaned again on her 
broom and looked down on the floor. 

I heaped up a little pile of pigments on one corner of 
my palette and flattened them for a high light on a fold 
in the satin gown. 

‘“Who was Miss Nannie?’’ I asked carelessly. I was 
afraid the thread would break if I pulled too hard. 

‘One o’ my chillen, honey.’’ A_ peculiar softness 
came into her voice. 

‘Tell me about her. It will help me get her eyes 
right, so you can remember her better. They don’t look 
human enough to me anyhow (this last to myself). Where 
did she live?” 

‘“Where dey all live—down in de big house. She 
warn’t Marse Henry’s real chile, but she come o’ de 
blood. She didn’t hab dem kind o’ shoes on her footses 
when I fust see her, but she wore ’em when she lef’ me. 
Dat she did.’’ Her voice rose suddenly and her eyes 
brightened. ‘‘An’ dem ain’t nuffin to de way dey 
shined. I ain’t never seen no satin slippers shine like 
dem sence ; dey was jes’ ablaze!”’ 

I worked on in silence. Marny had cautioned me not 
to be too curious. Some day she might open her heart 
and tell me wonderful stories of her earlier life, but I 
must not appear too anxious. She had become rather 
suspicious of strangers since she had moved North and 
lost track of her own people, Marny had said. 

Aunt Chloe picked up her pail and began moving some 
2asels into a far corner of my studio and piling the chairs 
in a heap. This done, she stopped again and stood 
behind me looking at the canvas over my shoulder. 

‘““My! My! ain’t dat de ve’y spression o’ dat dress? 
I kin see it now jes’ ’s Miss Nannie come down de stairs. 
But yo’ got to put dat gold chain on it ’fore it gits to be 
de ve’y image. I had it roun’ my own neck once; I know 
jes’ how it looked.”’ 

I laid down my palette and taking a piece of chalk 
asked her to describe it so that I could make an outline. 


So 


‘*It was long an’ heavy, an’ it woun’ roun’ de neck 
twice an’ hung down to de wais’. An’ dat watch on de 
end o’ it! Well, I ain’t seen none like dat one sence. 
I ’clar to ye it was jes’ ’s teeny as one o’ dem leetle biscuits 
I used to make for ’er when she come in de kitchen—an’ 
she was dere most o’ de time. Dey didn’t care nuffin for 
her much. Let ’er go roun’ barefoot half de time, an’ 
her hair a-flyin’. Only one good dress to her name, an’ 
dat warn’t nuffin but calico. I used to wash dat many a 
time for her long ’fore she was outen her bed. Allus 
makes my blood bile to dis day whenever I think o’ de 
way dey treated dat chile. But it didn’t make no diff’ence 
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“* MISS NANNIE GiB MARSE TOM BOLING HER HAN’ 
AN’ LOOK UP IN HIS FACE LIKE A QUEEN, 
AN’ DEN SHE KISSED MARSE HENRY’ ”’ 


what she had on—shoes or no shoes—her leetle footses 
was dat small. An’ purty! Wid her big eyes an’ her 
cheeks jes’ ’s fresh ’s dem rosewater roses dat 1 used to 
snip off for ole Sam to put on de table. | tell ye, if ye 
could picter her like I see her den dey wouldn’t be 
nobody clear from here to glory could come nigh her.’’ 

Aunt Chloe’s eyes were kindling with every word. I 
remembered Marny’s warning and kept still. I had 
abandoned the sketch of the chain as an unnecessary 
incentive and had begun again with my palette knife, 
pottering away, nodding appreciatingly, and now and then 
putting a question to clear up some tangle as to dates and 
localities which her rambling talk had left unsettled. 

‘*Yes, suh, down de blue grass county, near Lexin’ton, 
Kentucky, whar my ole marster, Marse Henry Gordon, 
lived,’’ she answered to my inquiry as to where this all 
happened. ‘I used to go eve’y year to see him after de 
war was over, an’ kep’ it up till he died. Dere warn’t 
none like him den an’ dere ain’t now. 1 kin ’member him 
now same as it was visterday, wid his white hair, an’ he 
a settin’ in his big chair. It was de las’ time I ever see 
him. De big house was gone, an’ de colored people was 
gone, an’ he was dat po’ he didn’t know where de nex’ 
moufful was a-comin’ from. I come out behind him so’’ 
—Aunt Chloe made me her old master and my stool his 
rocking-chair—‘‘an’ I pat him on de shoulder dis way, 
an’ he say, ‘Chloe, is dat yo’? How is it yo’ look so 
comf'ble like?’ An’ I say, ‘It’s yo’, Marse Henry, yo’ 
done it all; yo’ teachin’ made me what I is, an’ if yo’ 
*member you'll know it’s so. An’ de others ain’t no wus, 
Of all de colored people you owned, dere ain’t nary one 
been hung, or been in de penitentiary, nor ain’t knowed 
as liars. Dat’s de way yo’ brung us up.’ 


+ 


‘An’ I love him yet, an’ if he was a-livin’ to-day 
l’d work for him an’ take care o’ him if I went 
hungry myse’f. We only thin’ he ever done dat 
was foolish was a-marryin’ dat widow woman for his 
second wife. Miss Nannie, dat looks somethin’ like 
dat chile yo’ got dere before ye’’—and she pointed 
to the canvas—‘‘ wouldn’t a been sot on an’ ’bused like 
she was but for her. Dat woman warn’t nuffin but a 
harf-strainer anyway, if | do say it. Eve’ybody knowed 
dat. How Marse Henry Gordon come to marry her 
nobody don’t know till dis day. She warn’t none o’ our 
people. Dey do say dat he met her up to Frankfort when 
he was in de Legislater, but I don’t know if dat’s so. 
But she warn’t nuffin, nohow.”’ 

‘*Was Miss Nannie her child?’’ I asked, stepping back 
from my easel to get the better effect of my canvas. 

‘*No, suh, dat she warn’t!’’ with emphasis. ‘‘ She 
was Marse Henry’s own sister’s chile, she was. Her 
people lived up in Indiany, an’ dey was jes’ ’s po’ ’s 
watermellon rinds, and when her mother died Marse 
Henry sent for her to come live wid him ’cause he said 
Miss Rachel—dat was dat woman’s own chile by her fust 
husband—was lonesome. Dey was bofe about de one 
age—fo’teen or fifteen years old—but Lawd-a-massy ! 
Miss Rachel warn’t lonesome ’cept for what she couldn't 
git, an’ she ’mos’ broke her heart ’bout dat, much ’s she 
coulc break it ’bout anything. 

‘‘I ’member de ve’y day Miss Nannie come. I see her 
comin’ down de road carryin’ a big ban’box an’ a carpet 
bag, ’mos’ ’s big ’s herse’f. Den she turned in de gate. 
‘*Fo’ God!’ I says to ole Sam, who was gittin’ de table 
ready for dinner, ‘ who’s dis yere white pickaninny comin’ 
in?’ Den I see her stop an’ set de bundles down an’ 
catch her bref, an’ den she come on agin. 
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***Dat’s Marse Henry’s niece,’ he says. ‘I heared de 
mist’ess say she was a-comin’ dis week by de coach.’ 

“I see right away dat dat woman was up to one o’ her 
tricks ; she didn’t ‘tend to let dat chile come no other way 
’cept like a servant ; she was dat dirt mean. ; 

“Oh, yo’ needn’t look, suh! I ain’t meanin’ to be 
dis’specttul, but | knowed dat woman when Marse Henry 
fust married her, an’ sae ain't never fooled me once. 
She was always mighty sugarlike to marster when he was 
home, but dere ain’t no conniption she warn’t up to when 
he couldn't hear o’ it. She had purty nigh riz de roof 
when he done tell her dat Miss Nannie was a-comin’ to 
live wid ’em, but she couldn’t stand agin him, for warn’t 
her own daughter, Miss Rachel, livin’ on him, an’ not 
only Miss Rachel, but lots mo’ o’ her people where she 
come from? 

“Well, suh, 's soon 's ole Sam said what chile it was 
dat was a-comin’ down de road I dropped my dishcloth 
an’ I run out to meet 'er. 

““*Is yo’ Miss Nannie?’ I says. ‘Gimme dat bag,’ | 
says, ‘an’ dat box.’ 7s 

*** Ves,’ she says, ‘dat’s me, an’ ain't yo’ Aunt Chloe 
what I heared so much about.’ ° 

“You ain’t never gwine to git no spression on dat 
picter yo’s workin’ on dere, suh, as sweet as dat chile’s 
when she said dat to me. I loved her from dat fust 
minute ! see her, an’ I loved her ever since. 

‘*When she got to de house—me a-totin’ de things on 
behind —de mist’ess come out on de po’ch. 

““*Oh, dat’s yo’, is it, Nannie?’ she says. ‘Well, 
Chloe’ll tell ye where to go,’ an’ she went in de house 
agin. Never kissed her, nor touched hei, nor nuffin. 

**Ole Sam was bilin’. He heard her say it, an’ if he 
was alive he'd tell ye same as me. 

‘““*Where’s she gwine to sleep?’ ! says, callin’ after 
her ; ‘upstairs long wid Miss Rachel?’ I was gzittin’ hot 
myse’f, though I didn’t say nuffin. 

“** No,’ she says, wid a lif’ o’ her head, ‘my daughter 
needs all de room she has. You kin take her downstairs 
an’ fix up a place for her ’longside o’ yo’ an’ Dinah.’ 
She was de old cook. San oe 

***Come ‘long,’ I says, ‘Miss Nannie,’ an’ I dropped 
a curtsey same ’s if she was a Princess. An’ so she was, 
an’ Marse Henry’s own eyes in her head, an’ ’nough like 
him to be his own chile. ‘i'll hab ev’ything ready for 
ye,’ lsays. ‘You wait here an’ take de air,’ an’ I gota 
chair an’ sot her down on de po’ch, an’ ole Sam brung 
her some cake, an’ I went to git de room ready—de 
room off’n de kitchen pantry, where dey puts de over- 
seer's chillen when dey come to see him. 


° 


**Purty soon Miss Rachel come down an’ went up an’ 
kissed her—dat is, Sam said so, though I ain’t never seen 
her kiss her dat time nor no other time. Miss Rachel an’ 
de mist’ess was bofe split out o’ de same piece o’ kindlin’, 
an’ what one was agin t’other was agin—a blind man 
could see dat. Miss Rachel never liked Miss Nannie 
from de fust, she was dat cross-grained. No matter what 
Miss Nannie done to please her it warn’t good ’nough for 
her. Why, do yo’ know, when de other chillen come 
over from de nex’ plantation Miss Rachel wouldn’t send 
for Miss Nannie to come in de parlor. No, suh, dat dey 
wouldn't! An’ dey’d run off an’ leave her, too, when 
dey was gwine picnickin’, an’ treat dat chile owdacious, 
sayin’ she was po’ white trash, an’ charity chile, an’ 
things like dat, till I would go an’ tell Marse Henry ’bout 
it. Den dere would be a ’ruction, an’ Marse Henry’d 
blaze out, an’ jes’ soon ’s he was off agin to Frankfort— 
an’ he was dere nios’ o’' de time, for he was one o’ 
dese yere ole-timers dat dey couldn’t git long widout 
at de Legislater—dey’d treat her wus’n ever. Soon’s 
Dinah an’ me see dat we kep’ Miss Nannie ’long wid us 
much as we could. She’d eat wid ’em when dere warn't 
no company ‘round, but dat was bout all.’’ 

“Did they send her to school?’’ | asked, fearing she 
would again lose the thread. My picture had a new 
meaning for me now that it looked like her heroine. 

"No, suh, dat dey didn’t, ’cept to de schoolhouse 
at de cross-roads whar eve’ybody’s chillen went. But 
dey sent Miss Rachel to a real highty-tighty school, dat 
dey did, down to Louisville. Two winters she was dere, 
an’ eve’y time when she come home for holiday times she 
had mo’ airs dan when she went away. Marse Henry 
wanted bofe chillen to go, but dat woman outdid him, an’ 
she faced him up an’ down dat dere warn’t money ’nough 
for two, an’ dat her daughter was de fittenest, an’ ail dat, 
an’ he give in. I didn’t hear it, but ole Sam did, an’ his 
han’ shook so he mos’ spilt de soup. But law, honey, 
dat didn’t make no diff'ence to Miss Nannie. She’d go 
off by herse’f wid her books an’ sit all day under de 
trees, an’ sing to herse’f jes’ like a bird, an’ dey’d sing 
to her, an’ all dat time her face was a-beamin’ an’ her 
hair a-shinin’ like gold, an’ she a-growin’ taller, an’ her 
eyes a-gittin bigger an’ bigger, an’ brighter, an’ her little 
footses white an’ cunnin’ as a rabbit’s. 

“‘De only place dat she did go to outside de big house 
was over to Mis’ Morgan's, who lived on de nex’ planta- 
tion. She didn’t hab no chillen of her own, an’ she’d 
send for Miss Nannie to come an’ keep her company, she 
was dat dead lonesome, an’ dey was glad ’nough to let 
de chile go so dey could git her out o’ de house. Ole 
Sam allers said dat, for he heared ’em talk at de table 
an’ knowed jes’ what was gwine on. 


>. 


**Purty soon, long come de time when Miss Rachel done 
finish her eddication, an’ she come back to de big house 
an’ sot herse’f up to ’ceive company. She warn’t bad- 
lookin’ in dem days, I mus’ say, an’ if dat woman’s 
sperit hadn’t 'a’ been in hershe might ’a’ pulled through. 
But dere warn’t no fotching up could stand agin’ dat 
blood. Miss Rachel’d git dat nasty dat vo’ couldn't 
do nuffin wid her—jes’ like her mother. De fust real out- 
an’-out company she had was Dr. Tom Boling. He 
lived ’bout fo’teen miles out o’ Lexin’ton on de big plan- 
tation, an’ was de richest young man in our parts. His 
father had died ’bout two years befo’ an’ lef’ him mo’ 
money dan he could th’ow away, an’ he’d jes’ come 
back from Philadelphy, whar he’d been a-learnin’ to be a 
doctor. He met Miss Rachel at a party in Louisville, an’ 
de fust Sunday she come home he driv over to see her. 
If ye could ’a’ seen de mist’ess when she see him comin’ 
in de gate—all in his ridin’ boots an’ his yaller breeches 
an’ green coat, an’ his servant a-ridin’ behind! 

‘Ole Sam an’ me was a-watchin’ de mist’ess peekin’ 
th’ough de blind at him, her eyes a-blazin’, an’ Sam 
laughed so he had to stuff a napkin in his mouf to keep 
’er from hearin’ him. Well, suh, dat went on all de 
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summer. Eve’y time he come de mist’ess ’d be dat sweet 
mos’ make a body sick to see her, an’ when he'd stay 
away she was dat pesky dere warn’t no livin’ wid her. 
Of co’se dere was plenty mo’ gentlemen co’rtin’ Miss 
Rachel, too, but none o’ dem didn’t count wid de mist’ess 
‘cept de Doctor, ’cause he was rich, dat’s all dere was 
to 't, an’ ole Sam had to tell many a lie to the other gen- 
tlemen, sayin’ Miss Rachel was sick or somethin’ else 
when she was a-waitin’ for de Doctor to come, and was 
feared he might meet some o’ dese others an’ git 
skeered away. 

‘*Miss Nannie, she’d watch him, too, from behind de 
kitchen door, or scrunched down lookin’ over de pantry 
winder-sill, an’ den she’d tell Dinah an’ me what he did, 
an’ how he got off his horse an’ han’ de reins to de boy, 
an’ slap his boots wid his ridin’ whip, like he was 
a-dustin’ off a fly. An’ she’d act it all out, an’ slap her 
own dress, an’ den she’d laugh fit to kill herse’f, an’ 
dance all ’round de kitchen. Would yo’ believe it, dey 
never asked her to come in once while he was in de 
parlor, an’ dey never once tole him dat Miss Nannie was 
a-livin’ on de top side o’ de yearth. 

*’Co’se people ’gin to talk, an’ ev’ybody said dat 
Doctor Boling was gittin’ nighest de coon, an’ dat fust 
thing dey’d know dere would be a weddin’ in de Gordon 
fambly. An’ den agin dere was plenty mo’ people said 
he was only passin’ de time wid Miss Rachel, an’ dat he 
come to see Marse Henry to talk pol'’tics. 


+ 


“Well, one day, suh, | was a-standin’ in de do’ an’ 
I see him come in afoot, widout his horse an’ servant, 
an’ step up on de po’ch quick an’ rap at de do’, like he 
say to himse’f, ‘Lemme in; I’m ina hurry; I got some- 
thin’ on my mind.’ Ole Sam was jes’ a-gwine to open 
de do’ for him when Miss Nannie come a-runnin’ in de 
kitchen from de yard, her cheeks like de roses, her hair 
a-flyin’ an’ her big hat hangin’ to a string down her back. 
I gin Sam one look an’ he stopped, an’ I says to Miss 
Nannie, ‘Run, honey, an’ open de do’ for ole Sam; it’s 
one o’ dem peddlers, I reckon.’ 

“If you could ’a’ seen dat chile’s face when she come 
back !”’ 

Aunt Chloe’s hands were now waving above her head, 
her mouth open in her merriment, every tooth shining. 

‘*She was white one minute an’ red as a beet de nex’. 
‘Aunt Chloe, what did you let me go for?’ she says. ‘I 
wouldn't ’a’ let him see me like dis for anythin’ in de 
wo'ld. Oh, I’m dat put out!’ 

‘*** What did he say to ye, honey?’ I says. 

‘**He didn’t say nuffin; he jes’ look at me an’ say he 
beg my pardon, an’ was Miss Rachel in, an’ den I said 
I’d run an’ tell her, an’ when I come downstairs agin he 
was a-standin’ in de hall wid his eyes up de staircase, an’ 
he never stopped lookin’ at me till | come down.’ 

‘** Well, dat won’t do yo’ no harm, chile,’ I says; ‘a 
cat kin look at a king.’ 

‘*Ole Sam was a-watchin’ her, too, an’ when she’d 
gone in her leetle room an’ shut de do’ Sam says, ‘I'll 
lay if Marse Tom Boling had anythin’ on his mind when 
he come here to-day it’s mighty onsettled by dis time.’ 

‘* Nex’ time Dr. Tom Boling come he say to de mist’ess, 
‘Who's dat young lady,’ he says, ‘dat opened de do’ 
for me las’ time? I hoped to see her agin. Is she in?’ 

‘*Den dey bofe pho a0 some lie bout her bein’ over 
to Mis’ Morgan’s or somethin’, an’ as soon’s he was gone 
dey come down an’ riz Sam for not ’tendin’ de do’ an’ 
lettin’ dat ragged gal open it. Den dey went for Miss 
Nannie till dey made her cry, an’ she come to me an’ | 
took her in my arms an’ comfo’ted her like I allers did. 

‘*De nex’ time he come he says, ‘I hear dat yore 
niece, Miss Nannie Barnes, is livin’ wid yo’, an’ dat she 
is ve’y sclusive. I hope dat you'll ’suade her to come 
in de parlor,’ he says. Dem was his ve’y words. Sam 
was close to him as I am to yo’, an’ heared him say it. 

+ 

‘* * She ain’t yet in s'ciety,’ de mist’ess says, ‘an’ she’s 
dat wild dat we can’t p’esent her.’ 

‘*** 1s she in now ?’ he says, lookin’ round de room. 

‘** No,’ she says, ‘she’s over to Mis’ Morgan’s.’ 

“Dat was a fac’ dis time; she’d gone dat very 
mawnin’. Den Miss Rachel come down, an’ co’se Sam 
didn’t hear no mo’. Purty soon out de Doctor come. 
Dese visits, min’ ye, was gittin’ shorter an’ shorter, 
though he come as often, an’ over he goes to Mis’ 
Morgan’s hisse’f. 

‘1 don’ know what he said to Miss Nannie, or what 
passed ’tween ’ém, ’cause she didn’t tell me. Only dat 
she said he had come to see Mis’ Morgan ’bout some land 
iatters, an’ dat Mis’ Morgan interjuced ’em, but nuffin 
mo’. An’, suh, dat was de fust time she ever kep’ anythin’ 
from me. Dat made me mo’ glad’n ever. I knowed den 
dey was bofe hit. 

** But my lan’, de fur begin to fly when de mist’ess an’ 
Miss Rachel heared ’bout dat visit! ° 

***What you mean by makin’ eyes at Doctor Boling? 
Don’t you know he’s good ’s ’gaged to my daughter?’ de 
mist’ess said. Dat was a lie, for he never said a word to 
Miss Rachel ; ole Sam could tole yo’ dat. ‘Git out o’ my 
house at once, yo’ good-for-nuffin pauper, an’ take 
yore rags wid ye.’ 

‘“*T see right away de fat was in de fire. Marse Henry 
warn’t ’spected home till de nex’ Sunday, an’ so I tuk her 
over to Mis’ Morgan, an den I ups an’ tells her eve’ythin’ 
dat woman had done to dat chile since de day she come. 
An’ when I’d done she tuk Miss Nannie by de han’, an’ 
she says : 

*** Yo’ won’t never want a home, chile, so long as I live. 
Go back, Chloe, an’ git her clo’es.’ But I didn’t git ’em. 
I knowed Marse Henry’d raise de roof when he come, 
an’ he did, bless yore heart. Went over hisse’f an’ got her, 
an’ brought her home, an’ dat night when Doctor Boling 
come he made her sit down in de parlor, an’ ’fo’ he went 
home dat night de Doctor he say to Marse Henry, ‘I want 
yore permission, Mister Gordon, to pay my addresses to 
Miss Nannie, yore niece.’ He ain’t never said dat, mind 
ye, to Marse Henry ’bout Miss Rachel! An’ dat’s why I 
know now dat he warn’t hit unto death wid her. 

‘Well, do yo’ know, suh, dat dat woman was so 
owdacious she wouldn’t let ’em see each other after dat 
‘cept on de front po’ch. Wouldn’t let ’em come in de 
house ; make ’em do all dere co’rtin’ on de steps an’ out 
at de paster gate. De Doctor would rare an’ pitch an’ git 
white in de face at de ’graceful way dat Miss Barnes was 
bein’ treated. He would say dat he was gwine to write 
Mister Gordon, until Miss Nannie put bofe her leetle han’s 
on him, soothin’like, an’ den he’d grab ’em and kiss ’em 
like he’d eat ’em up. Sam catched him at it an’ done tole 
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me, an’ den dey’d sa’nter off down de po'’ch, sayin’ it was 
too hot or too cool, or dat dey was lookin’ for birds’ nests 
in de po’ch vines, till dey’d git to de far end, where de 
mist’ess, nor Sam, nor nobody else couldn’t hear what dey 
was a-sayin’ an’ a-whisperin’, an’ dere dey’d sit for hours. 

‘** But I tell ye, de Doctor had a hard time a-gittin’ her, 
even when Marse Henry gin his consent. An’ he never 
would ’a’ got her if Miss Rachel, jes’ for spite, I ’spec’, 
hadn’t a-took up wid Colonel Todhunter’s son dat was 
a-co’rtin’ or ner too, an’ run off an’ married him. Den 
Miss Nannie knowed she was free to follow her own heart. 

‘It'd ’a’ made ye cry yore eyes out, suh, to see dat chile 
try an’ fix herse’f up to meet him de days an’ nights she 
knowed he was comin’, an’ she wid jes’ one white dress to 
her name. Dinah would wash it an’ I’d smooth her hair, 
an’ ole Sam’d git her a fresh rose to put in her neck. 

“‘Purty soon de weddin’ day was ’pinted, an’ me an’ 
Dinah an’ ole Sam ’gin to wonder how dat chile was 
a-gwine to git clo’es to be married in. Sam heared ole 
marster ask dat same question at de table, an’ he see him 
gib de mist’ess de money to buy ’em for her, an’ de 
mist’ess said dat she reckoned ‘Miss Nannie’s people 
would want de priv’lege o’ dressin’ her now dat she was 
a-gwine to marry dat wo’thless young Doctor, Tom Boling, 
but dat if dey didn’t she’d gin her some o’ Miss Rachel's 
clo’es, an’ if dem warn’t ’nough den she’d spen’ de money 
to de best advantage.’ Dem was her ve’y words. Sam 
heared her say ‘em. I knowed dat meant dat de chile 
would go naked, for she wouldn’t a-worn none o’ Miss 
Rachel’s rubbish, an’ not a cent would she git o’ de money. 
So I got dat ole white dress out, an’ Dinah stole a blue rib- 
bon’ from a’ ole trunk in de garret an’ washed an’ ironed it 
to tie ’round her waist, an’ Miss Nannie come an’ look at 
it, an’ when she see it de tears riz in her eyes. 

*** Pon’ yo’ cry, chile,’ I says. ‘He ain’t lovin’ ye for 
yore clo’es, an’ never did. Fust time he see ye yo’ was 
purty nigh barefoot. It’s yo’ he wants, not yore frocks, 
honey’; an’ den de sun come out in her face an’ her eyes 
dried up, an’ she ’gin to smile an’ sing like a robin after 
de rain. 

‘*Purty soon ’long come Chris’mas time, an’ we was 
a-watchin’ out what Marse Tom Boling was gwine to gin 
his bride, for she was purty nigh dat, as dey was to be 
married-de week after Chris’mas. Well, suh, de mawnin’ 
‘fore Chris’mas come, an’ den de arternoon come, an’ den 
de night come, an’ mos’ ev’y hour.somebody sent some- 
thin’ for Miss Rachel, an’ yet not one scrap o’ nuffin big 
as a chinkapin come for Miss Nannie. Dinah an’ me 
was dat res’less dat we couldn’t sleep. Miss Nannie didn’t 
say nuffin when she went to bed, but I see a little shade 
over her face an’ knowed right away what hurted her. 
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‘** Well, de nex’ mawnin’—Chris’mas mawnin’ dat was— 
ole Sam come a-bustin’ in de kitchen do’, a-hollerin’ loud 
as he could holler, dat dere was a trunk on de front po’ch 
for Miss Nannie dat was dat heavy it tuk two niggers to 
lif’ it. LTrun, an’ Dinah run, an’ when we got to de trunk 
mos’ all de niggers was thick ’round it as flies, an’ Miss 
Nannie was standin’ over it readin’ a card wid her name 
on it an’ a ’scription sayin’ dat it was ‘a Chris’mas gif’, 
wid de compliments of afriend.’ But who dat friend was, 
whether it was Marse Henry, who sent it dat way so dat 
woman wouldn’t tear his hair out ; or whether Mis’ Morgan 
sent it—dat hadn’t mo’n ’nough money to live on; or 
whether some o’ her own folks in Indiany, dat was dirt 
po’, stole de money an’ sent it ; or whether de young Dr. 
Tom Boling, who had mo’ money dan all de banks in 
Lexin’ton, done did it, don’t nobody know till dis day, 
*cept me an’ ole Sam. 

‘*My soul alive, but de insides o’ dat trunk took de bref 
out o’ de mist’ess an Miss Rachel! Sam opened it, an’ | 
tuk out de things. Dere was a weddin’ dress all white 
satin—jes’ de ve’y mate o’ de one yo’ got in dat picter 
‘fore ye—an’ a change’ ble silk, dat heavy ! an’ a plaid one, 
an’ eve’ything a woman could git on her back from her 
skin out, an’ a thousand-dollar watch an’ chain. I wore 
dat watch myse’f; Miss Nannie was standin’ by me, 
a-clappin’ her han’s an’ laughin’, an’ when dat watch an’ 
chain came out she jes’ th’owed de chain over my neck 
an’ stuck de leetle watch in my bosom, an’ says, ‘ Dere, 
yo’ dear ole mammy, go look at yorese’f in de glass an’ 
see how fine yo’ is.’ 

**De nex’ week come de weddin’. I'll never forgit dat 
to my dyin’ day. Marse Tom Boling driv in wid a coach 
an’ four an’ two outriders, an’ de horses wore white rib- 
bons on dere ears; an’ de coachman had flowers in his 
coat mos’ big as his head, an’ dey whirled up in front o’ de 
po’ch, an’ out he stepped in his blue coat an’ brass buttons 
an’ a yaller wais’coat, an’ his bell-crown hat in his han’. 
She was a-waitin’ for him wid dat satin dress on, an’ de 
chain ’round her neck, an’ her leetle footses bound wid 
silk ribbons de ve’y match o’ dem yo’ got pictered, an’ 
her face.shinin’ like an angel’s. An’ all de niggers was 
roun’ de po’ch, dere eves out’n dere heads, an’ Marse 
Henry was dere in his new clo’es lookin’ so mighty fine, 
an’ Sam in his white gloves, an’ me in a new han’chief. 
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‘*Eve’ybody was happy ’cept one. Dat one was de 
mist’ess, standin’ in de do’. She wouldn’t come out to 
de coach where de horses was a-chewin’ de bits an’ de 
froth a-droppin’ on de groun’, an’ she wouldn’t speak to 
Marse Tom. She kep’ back in de do’way. Miss Nannie 
gib Marse Tom Boling her han’ an’ look up in his face 
like a queen, an’ den she kissed Marse Henry, an’ whis- 
pered somethin’ in his ear dat nobody didn’t hear, only 
de tears ’gin to jump out an’ roll down his cheeks, an’ 
den she looked de mist’ess full in de face an’ ’thout a 
word dropped her a low curtsey. 

‘*T come de las’. She looked at me for a minute wid 
her eyes a-swimmin’, an’ den she th’owed her arms roun’ 
my neck an’ hugged an’ kissed me, an’ den I see an arm 
slip roun’ her wais’ an’ lif’ her in de coach. Den de 
horses gin a plunge an’ dey was off. 

‘* An’ arter dat dey had five years—de happiest years 
dem two ever seen. I know, ’cause Marse Henry gin me 
to her, an’ I lived wid ’em day in an’ day out till dat baby 
come, an’ den——”’ 

Aunt Chloe stopped, reached out her hand as if to 
steady herself, and sank into a chair behind me. The 
tears were streaming down her cheeks. 

Then she struggled to her feet, advanced a step, and 
with her eyes fixed intently on the portrait she said, ina 
quivering voice : 

‘“Honey, chile—honey, chile—is yo’ tired a-waitin’ 
for yore cle mammy? Keep a-watchin’, honey— keep 


a-watchin’— it won’t be long now ’fore I come. Keep 
a-watchin’.”’ 
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L’ PEGS,’ ‘Ol’ Pegs’— 
cobble, cobble, cob- 
. ble—tic, tac, too, 
men’ my—o-u-g-h.”’ 
The old cobbler, whose 

every faculty had been ab- 
sorbed in the perforation of a stubborn bit of sole leather, 
had suddenly made a sharp little jab with his awl directly 
toward one of the pair of juvenile noses which were su 
impudently flattened against the window-pane.. The 
immediate effect of this charge seemed to be the total 
demoralization of the foe, and yet scarce thirty seconds 
had passed before the attack was renewed. Chagrined 
at their own too hasty alarm, they now sought satisfaction 
in deeds of yet greater violence. With gross exaggera- 
tion, they mimicked the old man’s motions. They beat 
noisy tattoos upon the window-sill, and by threatening 
gestures invited him to personal combat. Finally, they 
rubbed their four grimy palms across the glass with most 
excruciating acoustic results. 

To all of these demonstrations the old man appeared 
wholly oblivious, and pursued the work of his hands with 
never a look to right or left. Presently there was a cessa- 
tion of hostilities and a council of war, and at its conclu- 
sion an empty soap-box was dragged to the window to 
serve literally as a base of operations. Mounted upon 
this pedestal, the urchins stretched their jackets to the 
uttermost—crowing the while like a pair of bantams— 
and so shut out the faint stream of wintry light by which 
the old cobbler plied his awl and adjusted the tiny pegs. 
Quick to recognize their own success, they suddenly left 
off their crowing, and grimaced and yelled like a pair of 
war-painted savages. Once or twice, but still without 
looking up, the old man shifted his position in search of 
the indispensable light, but they easily forestalled his 
movements, Then bs quietly laid aside his awl, and, 
removing the last from between his cramped knees, 
turned his gaze full upon his tormentors. But for the 
protection of ‘the glass they were easily within his reach. 

The boys saw his lips move but could catch no words. 
A moment later, with the slow and labored motions of 
one burdened with years and not used to much bodily 
activity, he arose from his low bench and moved toward 
the door. The significance of this action seemed to reach 
the boys at once. Dropping hastily from their perch, 
they moved a few yards farther down the pavement, not, 
however, wholly abandoning the field. 
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There was, indeed, but litthe cause for alarm. The 
gaunt, bent figure of the old man, as he stood in his 
doorway—the fingers of one hand dubiously stroking his 
long white beard, while the other was extended in an 
uncouth gesture toward the wary culprits—was anything 
but formidable. When at length the boys understood 
that he was seriously inviting them to ‘come back just 
for a minute,’’ they were mightily pleased, and made 
mock starts as if to comply, always, however, keeping a 
sharp lookout lest the old fellow should suddenly develop 
unexpected powers of locomotion. Much worldly expe- 
rience had made them wise. True, they could not wholly 
forget that it was now the Christmas season, when 
crotchety old men and women do undergo most marvelous 
transformations of character, and yet upon the whole 
they were not greatly tempted. 

Very soon, however, the sport had lostits flavor. Vying 
then with each other in the extravagance of their farewell 
speeches and the grotesqueness of their parting bows, 
they turned from the old man and marched away in 
search of fresh adventure. As they did so the old cob- 
bler called again and again; his long arm was extended 
in some vague, unreasoning impulse of restraint, while 
over his homely features there flitted the strenuous look 
of one striving in vain to make himself understood. 
Even as he looked the two young knights of the pave- 
ment—their caps cocked ool back on their disordered 
curls—had turned the current of their boisterous energies 
in quite another direction. The worid for each of them 
contained but one great purpose : the shouldering of the 
other from the pavement, over the curb and into the 
gutter. Hardly had the old cobbler’s extended arm fallen 
to his side ere he and all his deeds had faded away like 
the lessons of the year that was past. 

But Christmas was at hand; its magic was in the crisp 
December air, and its visible tokens were all about him. 
The old man’s gaze, as it returned from the retreating 
forms of his late visitors, rested for a moment upon the 
barrels of red cranberries and winter apples that stood 
open in front of the market close by on the corner, and 
upon the great turkeys that hung from the hooks above. 

Christmas was at hand, and its spell was over the old 
and the young, and those who were neither. Already the 
old cobbler, whose sight was still very good indeed, had 
noticed more than one brisk, hard-headed business man 
bearing homeward some odd and cumbersome package, 
carried with that obtrusive carelessness which challenges 
you even to suspect it of holiday contents. And then one 
particular package—‘‘Old Pegs’”’ had seenit all from hisown 
window—was carefully deposited behind the angle of the 
steps opposite, while, with noiseless fingers, its bearer 
turned the latchkey and peeped cautiously within. The 
next instant, he would seize the package and ignominiously 
slink from sight. Yes, Christmas was at hand. 

A passing wagon laden with fragrant Christmas trees 
seemed to stir the old man strangely, and when it was 
gone he slowly reéntered the shop and seated himself 
once more in his accustomed place by the window. 
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Now it happened that just across the street from the 
old cobbler’s box was a rather pretentious brick house 
which for several years had been tenantless. Late in 
September, however, a family, seemingly in the prosper- 
ous walks of life, had taken possession, and in this 
family were three children. Two of these over-the-way 
children had soon become the bane of the old man’s 
existence by what seemed to him their tireless espionage 
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of his every turn and motion. In point of fact, they 
were not even conscious of their offending. How should 
they guess that beneath their gaze the old man yonder 
was feeling exactly like some great queer beetle in a glass 
case, with curious people staring down and remarking, 
perhaps, upon the ungainly twist of his legs or the curve 
of his back? Yet so self-conscious had he become, and 
so nervous withal, that the little taps which should have 
driven home the tiny wooden pegs very often fell on the 
trembling fingers instead, and hardly ten minutes passed 
without his furtive glance involuntarily seeking those 
awful windows. 

It was all the more surprising, therefore, and showed 
how great must have been his mental preoccupation, that 
after standing so long at the door, ‘‘ Old Pegs’’ returned 
to his bench without casting a single glance across the 
way. Had he done so he would have caught sight of a 
slight, girlish face—rather serious for its scant fourteen 
years—resting lightly against the window-pane, and gazing 
out through an arch of light, fluffy hair. The girl’s hands 
were raised carelessly above her head with the fingers 
loosely clasping the upper sash of the window. She had 
witnessed the whole little scene between ‘‘ Old Pegs’’ and 
the boys, and her eyes were still upon the quaint figure 
as it resumed its familiar post at the window. 

To her surprise the old man did not take up his inter- 
rupted task. Stretching his legs to their utmost, he slowly 
passed his hands down his long — as if brushing away 
imaginary scraps of leather and bits of thread. Then, 
with his fingers loosely intertwined and his hands resting 
idly in his lap, he sat perfectly still. To Mabel Crosby it 
seemed as if the great clock in the dining-room had 
stopped ticking just as she was looking at it. For three 
months now she had seen the cobbler seated at that 
window, forever and eternally at his work. While she 
was yet wondering the head was slowly turned ; but this 
time it was turned away from the window. 
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Presently the man arose, and with slow, almost stealthy 
caution, thrust his*hand far back among the tools that 
littered the single rough shelf that stretched along his 
wall. For what seemed a long time he fumbled among 
the dust-covered lasts and rolls of refuse leather, until at 
length his fingers touched the object of his search. 
Bringing it to the light he blew upon it to remove the 
dust, but his feeble breath proved wholly inadequate to 
the task. Grasping a corner of his apron, with infinite 
pains he began to brush and rub, and Mabel saw that the 
object in his hand was an old, misshapen shoe. Once it 
had clad the foot of some romping boy, but that must 
have been many, many years ago. Then, on the instant, 
the one shoe became two, but not a pair. He had drawn 
a smaller one—evidently the shoe of a little girl—from 
within the first. 

Silently the old. man stood there looking down upon 
those bits of worthless leather, and the girl caught the 
gentle motion of his hand stroking the smaller shoe as 
though it were a tiny kitten or the warm hair of some 
little child. There was something in the sight of the for- 
lorn old figure, so gentle and so desolate, that the girl's 
heart was filled with a new wonder, and of her wonder 
the greater part was pity. She could scarcely have ex- 
plained her feelings, but someliow, in a few quick throbs 
of her tender young heart, ‘‘ Pegs,’’ the dull old cobbler, 
had vanished forever, and in his place was just a very 
lonely and friendless old man. 

Suddenly then, and like a flash, she saw his face, and 
caught the quick look, almost of fright, and the involun- 
tary parting of his lips. She knew they uttered a groan, 
although she could not hear it. Instinctively the worn 
hands sought to conceal their forlorn treasures, and the 
man turned and fled from the window. 

‘Why, Mabie, what’s th’ matter wiv’ ‘Ol’ Pegs’? He 
dum’t like somebody s’ot him wiv a pea-popper. Did 
somebody ?”’ 

It was Mabel’s little brother, Harry, who had stolen to 
her side for observations on his own account. 

‘* Hush, Hallie, hush !”’ 

She spoke hastily, as if she were in fear that the old man 
should overhear the little fellow’s words. 
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It was well after midnight when, hanging his apron on 
its hook beneath the shelf, ‘‘Old Pegs’”’ turned down the 
lamp and began to prepare for bed. Small as was his 
shop, a portion in the rear had been partitioned off, and 
in this was such a bunk as sailors have at sea. There 
were yet a few live coals in the tiny stove—as he found 
by embracing it with his hands—and so he sat a moment 
to enjoy their dying warmth. Presently, but half rising, 
he reached to the shelf and grasped the little shoes—those 
worn-out shoes of the boy and girl of long ago—and 
placed them close before him on the rude pine table. 
Then, resting his weary head upon his hand, he laid the 
other hand upon these ancient relics of long-past child- 
hood, but most of all his fingers seemed to linger upon 
the smaller of the two. 

The very intensity of the old man’s weakness seemed 
in itself a kind of strength. There was in it that which 
might have awed even those boisterous folk who—heavy- 
booted and hot of breath—tramp as roughly over life’s 
choicest flower-beds as through its rankest-growing 
weeds—who know no better hunger than that of stomach 
or of poe. And yet, as he sat there, memory, stirred 
by sight and touch, was feeding the old man’s heart on 
something very real, for even the rigidity of advancing 
years melted from his care-marked features. Presently 
the visions came. The hand slipped away, and the vener- 
able head, sinking low, pillowed itself upon the bended 
elbow. The spirit of gentle dreams drew near, and, 
bending, softly touched the long white hair. 

Hours went by and still the old man slept. Outside a 
light snow had fallen, but only to chill the air and whiten 
the ground for Christmas. The lamp upon the wall had 
long ago consumed its meagre oil and spent its useless 
flame. The clocks in all the tall church towers, both far 
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and near, had struck the hour of two. The old man 
stirred, but not to wake. 

Again, as of old, the happy voices of children are in 
his ears, and the light burden of a girl’s slight form is on 
his knee. It is evening and the store is closed, and they 
are all together in the old familiar room above. She, in 
her half-solemn prattle, vows, as she has done a hundre«| 
times before, that some time grandpa shall be her own 
big boy, and she his very, very careful mother. Never 
shall he venture forth of nights without her permission, 
which—as grandpa interposes—is much as things are now. 
He shall sit close beside her at the table, and her husband 
—for she omits nothing from her picture of that future 
home—shall help him first and best. He shall have 
— then. Parties! Even in his sleep the old man 
aughs as once again he feels the child’s soft arm about 
his neck and her soft voice in his ear, in loving emphasis 
of this half hint of her own desires. 

Years, in his dreams, swept by. Tempted by the hopes 
and promises of the restless sea, and all that it would 
give, the boy had gone, and the little household missed 
his noisy, rollicking presence. But after all it was not 
he who held the old man’s heartstrings. 

Then there came a time when the girl, standing close 
behind his chair and stroking his weary head, told him 
falteringly of her lover. And now the tears came, for, 
even in his dreaming, the old man saw the end. Death, 
who so often plucks the budding flower and leaves the 
ripe fruit to Pym wad to the ground, had laid his hand 
upon a happy bride and crushed an old man’s heart. 

Then his own disaster. That business which, through 
many a patient, toilsome year he had builded to its top, 
crumbled like powdered clay and was gone. Even he 
would scarcely know the old sign now, and yet once it 
had had its meaning : ‘‘ Robert Waldron, Dealer in Boots 
and Shoes.’’ Yes, in those days that sign had had its 
friends. But all had gone, and then—once more the 
gentle dream spirit interceded, and ‘‘ Old Pegs’”’ awoke. 
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He was very cold, and the clanging of many clocks 
was in his ears. Had he countea their strokes he would 
have known that morning was near at hand. With some- 
thing much akin to terror, he felt all the dreariness of his 
forlorn old life drawing close about his heart. With the 
motion of a sobbing child he threw out his arms and 
drew the old shoes tight to his breast. Staggering to his 
feet, he passed into his closet and dropped, full dressed, 
upon his bed. Whether the dream spirit followed him 
there we may not know. Perhaps—for the Christmas 
was at hand—she left him to the care of that other spirit, 
she whose sweet duty lies in straightening out the tangled 
threads of life for those old men and women who, in 
keeping themselves unspoiled by the world’s hard ways, 
have lost somewhat of the world’s shrewd wisdom. 

It was later than usual when ‘‘Old Pegs,”’ still under the 
half-broken spell of his last night’s dream, returned to 
his workroom. The outer light was slow to penetrate his 
shop, for it had but one window and that faced the west. 
As he stood there looking wearily about him his eyes 
rested upon a letter which some one had thrust beneath 
his door. A letter in these later years had been some- 
thing quite beyond the range of his experience, and the 
old man’s hand trembled as he picked it up. Rather 
from weakness than conscious inclination he seated him- 
self by the window, and with nervous, fumbling fingers 
tore the contents from the dainty envelope. The sun’s 
first rays, thrown kindly back from those terrible windows 
across the way, fell upon the face of the letter, and with 
much of pain and more of astonishment he slowly read : 

** Dear Mr. Pegs: Because, you see, I don’t know your 
real name. We want you to come to our Christmas dinner 
at four o’clock on Christmas afternoon. We are your neigh- 
bors right across the street, and I know you very well indeed, 
although you don’t know me at all. We can’t have a Santa 
Claus this year, but we children are to have anybody we 
want for company to dinner. You see, we are almost 
strangers ourselves, and so we talked it over and said we’d 
commence by getting acquainted with the people nearest 
home. You must be sure to come, for we really and truly 
want you. If you raise the curtain of your front window 
after you get this letter we will know you accept. That’sa 
good deal easier way than writing, and it was invented by 
my little brother, Harry. My big brother, Rob, will put this 
letter under your door early in the morning. He says it’s 
long enough to reach across the street itself, but that’s just 
the way boys always talk about anything a girl does. ou 
must come. Truly your friend, MABEL Crossy.’’ 
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Twice the old man read the letter, and then resting his 
head upon his hands he tried to think it out. There had 
been years in his life, and many of them, when nothing 
would have been more natural than this invitation, but 
now he feared some cruel hoax. In truth the old cobbler 
shrank as from bodily torture from every visible proof 
that children feared or disliked him. In the old days 
they had found him jolly compan. and it was hard for 
him to understand the change. 

As he read the letter once again its frankness partly 
overcame his fears, and yet it was all so very strange, 
and sometimes children do such cruel things in jest. 
What if this were but to lure him on to his own confusion 
for their mere holiday mirth. 

Instinctively he glanced across the street. There, at an 
upper window, he caught a fleeting glimpse of a small 
boy wrapped to the very nose in a great red quilt. As 
the youngster, peering down with eager, staring eyes, 
caught the old man’s glance he clapped his hands in wild 


excitement—for it was his invention, that raising of the, 


curtain—and nodded his diminutive head in the heartiest 
of greetings. In the process, alas, he shed the quilt, 
a loss he could but it afford. He had been sent, in 
advance of being dressed, to the window, to get the old 
cobbler’s answer. 

For the first time, then, ‘‘ Old Pegs’’ saw how, all unwit- 
tingly, he had accepted the young girl’s invitation, even 
while he sat there fearing. He had drawn the curtain to 
its greatest height for the mere light by which to read the 
letter. Then, too, there must have been something 
wonderfully reassuring in that youngster’s nod, for a great 
change came over the old man’s soul. The morbid fears 
vanished upon the twinkling of an eye, and the spirit of 
the small boy seemed to enter in. He burst into laughter 
which must have caused the walls of his solemn little 
shop to quake with a new and sudden fear. 

Nor was his laughter ill-advised, for on that happy 
Christmas Day there entered his life, not tumultuous joy, 
nor even forgetfulness of the past, but a sweet and abid- 
ing content. The warm hand and tender heart of a child 
had reached out and touched his own. 
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He made, and put by itself in a pan, 
A dear little, queer little gingerbread man. 


By-and-by, when the cakes were brown, 

He opened the oven; when nimbly down 

Hopped the queer little man, and blinking his eyes. 
Called out to the baker, who stared in surprise : 
‘*Run, run! fast as you can! 

Can’t catch me, little gingerbread man! "’ 
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The baker ran, his wife ran, too, 


» Jae And puss started up with a brave ‘‘ Meow, meow! ”’ 
“ bo Old Rover ran with a gruff ‘‘ Bow-wow! ”’ 
r3 ey We Followed by Brindle, the staid old cow. 
()": when a baker in Fairyville Lyf Oo 2 The horse broke out of the barn with a neigh, 
Was making cakes, as bakers will, (",/ But he heard the echo from far away : 


‘‘Run, run! fast as you can! 
Can't catch me, little gingerbread man! "’ 


Man and woman, horse and cow, 
Dog and cat were after him now, eo 
But none could run as fast as he, =. 
And over his shoulder he called in glee: 
‘*Run, run! fast as you can! 

Can't catch me, little gingerbread man! ”’ 
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MRS. ALCOTT 


WAS A GIRL 


By kdward W. Emerson 


[The son of Ralph Waldo Emerson, himself a boy when Louisa Alcott was a girl, tells here of the frolics and romps of the young 
people of Concord. His recital takes us into the girl life of Miss Alcott, shows the atmosphere in which she was brought up, and 
points out the healthy lesson of how the most joyous merrymakings of young people can be had simply. —-The Editor. | 


N THE year 1840 a remarkable family moved 
to Concord; high-minded, cultivated, ex- 
‘ceedingly poor, despised by most persons, 
welcomed by one or two; apparently so 
ill fitted to fight the world’s fight that 
failure was sure. Yet they won, in the 
end, respect, recognition, success, and their 
name is honorably associated with that of the town. 

The head of that family, Amos Bronson Alcott, began 
life as a peddler, but a call came so strongly to him, like 
that which Jesus gave to certain poor fishers to become 
teachers of a better life than they found, that he felt justi- 
fied in obeying the Master’s command to them: ‘ Take 
no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall 
we drink ? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? ”’ 
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R. ALCOTT began to teach in a better sense than the 
schools of New England then recognized. He ap- 
pealed to the intellect, the conscience, the imagination, 
discovering for himself methods that advanced teachers 
strive to introduce to-day, held to these at a loss, aid 
finally had his Boston school wrecked and was himself 
almost mobbed for being in advance of his day. In his 
school, and later, on a day of public shame, he bravely 
espoused, even at the risk of influence and of life, the 
cause of the poor slaves. 

It is of his family that I am to tell here, but their extraor- 
dinary nurture and home surroundings must be known 
to rightly value their interesting personalities and their 
life together. From that life the best of lessons may be 
read, which may be helpful alike to those who in their 
youth had trials and opportunities like theirs, and to 
those who have every advantage which they had not. In 
the glimpses that I shall give of this family this point is 
best worth heeding: that with beliefs, tastes and aims 
differing so widely as to make domestic harmony seem 
impossible, courage, respect for each other and love 
won the day, and kept father, mother and children a 
united family, and if with suffering, also with happiness. 
After the loss of his school Mr. Alcott brought his noble 





wife (a sister of Samuel May, justly called one of the 
Heralds of Freedom) and his four little daughters to 
Concord, He gardened, let himself out for day’s work 
to farmers, and gave conversations as opportunity offered. 
Because of poverty, and also of his brave attempt, in a 
world not bred to Golden Age methods, to revive that 
blameless life, and live on the herb of the soil and the fruit 
of the tree, with water fromthe spring; and clothe the 
body in linen wrought from the blue-flowered flax, not 
murdering, robbing nor enslaving the animals, nor yet 
becoming partners in human slavery by the use of sugar, 
spice and cotton—all stimulants whatever were also for- 
borne—their housekeeping was not easy for the wife to 
manage, and alarmingly frugal for a cold zone. The con- 
ditions of family life were hard. As a compensation its 
simplicity saved time for purposes that were worth while. 
Mrs. Alcott made it a rule to rise early enough in the 
morning to get through all the work in the forenoon, so 
that after dinner was cleared away she should have a long 
afternoon to devote to her children. She meant that life 
should be rich enough in the gifts that the woods, the 
flowers, the skies, stories and games and poems had for 
them to make up for what they had not, so that poverty 
should not darken their young lives. She was not only 
loving and sympathetic, but she had a well-stored, fertile 
mind. From her they learned to depend on themselves 
for good times, and their imaginations were quickened. 


* 
Louisa Alcott’s Gifts Were Early Disclosed 


OUISA when very young used to tell fairy stories to my 
sister in the woods, and later wrote others and sent 
them to her. These were gathered in her first book, 
‘* Flower Fables.’’ A great taste for acting and skill in 
devising and producing wonderful romantic plays soon 
showed itself. Love, despair, witchcraft, villainy, fairy 
intervention, triumphant right, held sway in turn. In 
those days a red scarf, a long cloak, a big hat with a 
plume stolen from a bonnet, a paper-knife dagger, a 
scrap of tinsel from a button-card, a little gold paper for 
Royalty, tissue paper stretched on wire hoops for fairy 
wings, , wideeel superb effects. Sheets pinned on the 
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And wolves, he knew, could run so fast, 
Yet he hurried on, and bravely cried, 
Just as the wolf bounded up by his side: 
‘**Run, run! fast as you can! 

Can't catch me, little gingerbread man! "’ 
JS / 

anak The great gray wolf took a bite, just one, 
AY, The gingerbread man was one-fourth gone. 
vy A second bite took him up to the waist, 
Just half was gone and ‘twas only a taste. 
Still another bite took him up to the throat, 
~. And now three-fourths was gone, you'll note. 
Then he swallowed the head, as away he ran, 
« And that was the last of the gingerbread man. 






ANNA ALCOTIT 


“ MAY, IN THE HIGHEST SPIRITS, WOULD SWOOP TO 
THE STOOL, AND ALL WOULD FALL TO DANCING” 


clothesline, a clotheshorse, a sarsenet-cambric curtain, a 
few little pine trees in stands, supplemented by proper 
common-sense in the audience, would give castles, en- 
chanted forests, caves and ladies’ bowers. Barns, because 
of their well-known possibilities for desperate but safe leaps 
from beams, and the advantages for disappearance offered 
by mangers, were the first theatres. The zeal of the mother 
in helping on her children’s little plans appears in a touch- 
ing sentence in a story of Louisa’s, where she describes 
the preparation for a school masquerade such as we had 
later. The fathers might grudge expense, ‘ But the 
mothers, whose interest in their children’s pleasure is a 
sort of evergreen that no frost of time can kill, sewed 
spangles by the bushel, made wildernesses of tissue-paper 
blossom as the rose, kept tempers sweet, stomachs full, 
and domestic machinery working smoothly through it all 
by that maternal magic which makes them the human 
Providences of this naughty world.”’ 


+ 
The Friends and Companions of the Alcott Girls 


ROM tragedy and melodrama the girls were led to 
comedy by the delights of Dickens, and thereafter they 
especially shone in dramatized bits of his work. As they 
grew up they fully appreciated the humorous side of the 
strange specimens, communists, anti-money and anti- 
marriage men, sun-believers and the like, who came to 
their door and tarried for a time, for Mr. Alcott had a 
most catholic hospitality. It was especially at Fruitlands, 
a Golden Age community of philosophers that wilted at 
winter’s first frost (by no means golden, however, for 
poor Mrs. Alcott), that these pilgrims gathered. Thence 
the family, with fortune at lowest ebb, returned to 
Concord, but left it in 1848 and lived for a time in Boston, 
and then in Walpole, New Hampshire; but Anna and 
Louisa tried their fortunes as teachers in Syracuse and 
Z0ston, and so saw something of the world. 

in the autumn of 1857 the Alcotts returned to Concord, 
but in sadness, for Lizzie, the good girl of whom one of 
her playmates lately spoke to me as ‘‘all conscience,” 
was fading away after an attack of scarlet fever in 
Walpole, where her mother had gone to the aid of a 
poor family afflicted with the dreadful sickness, to see 
that the children were not neglected. The loss of their 
daughter, the following spring, was, as has been well said, 
‘‘the result of one of those generous acts which the 
Alcotts performed as constantly and as inevitably as most 
persons perform acts of self-interest.”’ 

At that time Mr. Sanborn’s school had lately been 
established in Concord, which brought to town a bright 
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company of boys and girls who were cordially received as 
school and play mates by those of the village. The 
young and brilliant master did much more than teach, for 
he tried to make his scholars’ lives rich by all sorts of 
wholesome and helpful outdoor and indoor amusements. 
He also strove to interest them in the poetry and literature 
of the past, and equally in the stirring events of that excit- 
ing time when the struggle for the possession of the new 
States, Kansas and Nebraska, between the parties of 
Freedom and Slavery, and later the John Brown raid at 
Harper's Ferry, were rapidly bringing on the war which 
turned the scale for liberty. How popular that school 
was may be judged from the fact that, though the master 
was an open —— of Theodore Parker, then regarded 
even by liberal churches as a dangerous subverter of 
religion, it counted among its pupils, besides the Concord 
contingent, boys and girls from Boston and its suburbs, 
from the farming towns around them, a Sandwich Island 
girl, a California boy, a daughter of advanced Philadelphia 
Quakers, sons of a Swedenborgian philosopher, of Missouri 
and Kentucky slave-holders, of a’ leading Kansas Free- 
State man, and a Baltimore fire-eater. 


+ 
A Home That Delighted the Mind and Eye 


T= Alcotts had bought a small piece of land, and a farm- 
house, once good, but fallen into decay, on the 
‘*Great Road’’ to Boston, a mile east of the village. They 
made some repairs and a small addition, greatly improving 
its appearance, and moved into it the following summer. 
The situation was extremely picturesque. It was backed 
by a range of hills clothed in the rich green of pines 
relieved by a tracery of gray birch. A superb elm served 
as a great parasol in summer, and besides there were 
apple trees, pink and white in May, and red and yellow 
in September, which commended the place to the fruit- 
loving father, who called it Orchard House. In front, 
between the house and the wooded hills about Walden, 
stretched a broad meadow, said to have been an ancient 
bed of Concord River. A charming wood path led up a 
little pass among the hills behind the house, sweet with 
the hot breath of pine. Mr. Alcott’s hands, unaided 
but by taste and skill, greatly beautified the place by a 
little terracing of the sunny slope here and there, the 
plantine of woodbine on the porch, and the building, out 
of sticks cut on the place, of a rustic fence and gates, a 
seat around the spurs of the elm by the door, and pretty 
arbors and trellises out of gnarled pitch-pine boughs, over 
which the Concord grapevines should run, Fiving fra- 
grance twice a year, fruit once, and grace all the time. 
Thus a far more charming effect was produced than could 
have been obtained with beds shaped like palm-leaves 
and crescents with a Turkish-rug pattern in red-leaved 
plants surrounded by white, and yellow, and speckled 
foliage suggesting disease, blight, and even reptiles. 


- 
The True Charm of the Alcott Cottage 


PPROPRIATENESS is a greater factor in beauty than is 
often considered—that is, harmony of furnishings and 
adornment with the surroundings and with the means and 
character of the people. So when, delighted with the real 
beauty of the yard, one was bid enter the unpretentious 
house, the effect of the rooms was unusually pleasing. A 
lady who remembered well their home in the days of 
their extreme poverty after the collapse of the Fruitlands 
community, said that ‘‘ Even then the Alcotts’ rooms were 
distinguished looking.’’ Mrs. Alcott had sense and taste, 
and was a woman of expedients. What was the secret 
of the pleasant effect produced on the guests on entering ? 
First, there was light and air; second, there was rest for 
the eye instead of confusion; third, the things were for 
use for body and for spirit—the furniture being plain and 
unpretentious, the few engravings, drawings and we 4- 
cuts good in subject and interesting, the books classics 
or else individual in character, and showing use. To 
give a few details: each window did not have two kinds 
of curtains, two kinds of shades, with all the fixtures, 
ribbons, cords and tassels involved, besides shutters, wire 
nettings and blinds—seven lines of fortification against 
sun and air! The trees outside tempered the light, the 
blinds could help at need, and pretty muslin curtains, 
made out of old party dresses, did the rest. The fire- 
places were for use, and not of polished tiles still virgin of 
the fire, which can give more adornment and cheer to a 
room than any furnishing. On the humble wooden 
mantelpiece May Alcott painted a motto, and on the 
summer fireboard drew Moses with the tables of the Law. 


- 
Inside the Home of the Famous Authoress 


7= daughters bravely did the painting of the rooms, 

May’s copies of Halman’s outlines of goddesses and 
heroes giving surprise and pleasure as one encountered 
them here and there on panel or beam or stair- 
case. The girls also did the papering, using cheap, 
plain papers of quiet tints, which showed the pictures 
off to best advantage. Tine fussiness of infinite tidies, 
draperies, rugs, knots of ribbon and wall-pockets was not 
there, neither did one find a spinning-wheel with an 
expensive ‘ribbon around the flax next an afternoon tea- 
table, a suit of armor by a hat-tree, nor Old World 
cooking utensils of brass in the library. Mr. Alcott’s 
library, with its box-shelves containing in humble form the 
best thoughts of the world, its fireplace, plain writing- 
table and easy-chair, its few plaster heads of the great 
teachers, and strange old engravings of the wise men, 
looked the proper home for the benignant, silver-haired 
philosopher who was its greatest ornament. May’s little 
room over the back porch, where the grapevine swung its 
shoots across the window, was femininely pretty and 
interesting, yet the effects were produced by the most 
inexpensive means, and on the plaster and paint she gave 
her pencil and brush all the liberty they cried for, as the 
artistic craving of her nature was now asserting itself. 

Louisa, at this time twenty-five years old, wrote to a 
friend, ‘‘I have plans simmering, but must sweep and 
dust, and wash my dish-pans till I see my way.”’ The 
plans, after long years of patient labor, fulfilled them- 
selves in stories in which the very hardships and sacrifices, 
the growth of character, and victories over self and cir- 
cumstances of the family in their early days, humanly 
told by her and a little changed for art’s sake and pro- 
priety’s, reached and moved thousands of readers, won 
comfort for her family, and fame and love for herself. But 
that all came a little later. . 
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A Memorable Evening at the Alcotts’ House 


T= Alcott girls, self-helpful, kindly and bright, came 

among the young people of Concord and made them- 
selves felt at once. But they helped their good mother 
and did their part at home, and however little the girls 
followed their father’s agree Ne ager flights or grahamite 
and vegetarian practices (which after they grew up they 
abandoned), they were a loving and loyal family. On 
one occasion, Mr. Alcott probably being away, a friend 
who called to see him found the girls shoveling in a ton of 
coal to the cellar. They did not flinch nor apologize for 
their unusual work, but said with pretended boastfulness, 
‘* See what vegetables will do. It’s all vegetables !’’ 

One evening, a few months after their return to Concord, 
my sister and | accompanied our mother on a call on the 
Alcotts. Mr. Alcott was in the study, but we were cor- 
dially received by his wife, and the girls were summoned. 
Louisa was fine looking, had the most regular features 
of the family, and very handsome, wavy brown hair like 
her mother’s. She had always a rather masculine air, 
and a twinkle woke constantly in her eye at the comic 
side of things, a characteristic that carries many persons 
through hard experiences that crush or sour others. 
Her talk was always full of little catches from her favorite 
Dickens. I remember that her assent always took the 
form of “ Barkis is willin’.’’ Anna, the eldest, was plain, 
but so friendly and sweet-tempered a person that the 
beauty of expression made up for the lack of it in her 
features ; but she had a quick sense of humor, without the 
ingredient of tartness that Louisa’s sometimes had. 
Anna had a wonderful dramatic gift. May, the youngest, 
the darling of the family (Amy of the stories), was a tall, 
well-made blonde, the lower part of her face irregular, 
but she had beautiful blue eyes and brilliant yellow hair. 
She was overflowing with spirits and energy, danced well, 
and rode recklessly whenever she could, by rare chance, 
come by a saddle-horse for an hour. 

Before we left, Louisa was persuaded by her mother 
to do something for our amusement. She disappeared 
and soon came in transformed. Her hair, which girls 
in those days wore brushed low and braided, was twisted 
up into a little knob on her head so tight that she could 
hardly wink. The broad collar, white undersleeves and 
hoopskirt of the day were gone, and she appeared in an 
ugly, scant, brown calico dress, with bloomer trousers to 
match, blue stockings and coarse shoes. She had a manu- 
script in one hand, and a pen in the other, which she thrust 
behind her ear and began a harangue on the “‘ Rights of 
Woman,”’ and offered and at once proceeded to read in 
strident tones a gem of thought which she had just 
turned out, called ‘‘ Hoots of a Distracted Soul in the 
Wilderness.’’ She then passed on to other confirmatory 
manuscripts that she professed to be editing—travesties on 
her father’s writings, I think—certainly on those of my 
father under the name of Rolf Walden Emerboy. Mr. 
Alcott came in from his study to hear, and however 
little he could understand such manifestations of the 
spirit of prophecy, he seemed to feel the pride of a parent 
in his daughter’s wit. All that I recall is the fragment 
of a chorus of a pzan of reform: 

“Then bang the field-piece ! toot the fife! 
And thump the rolling drum!” etc. 


: 
Miss Alcott Played Dickens’ Comedy Roles 


NNA and May Alcott soon came to take drawing 
lessons at Mr. Sanborn’s school, and their talent and 
experience in acting soon came into request. The master 
arranged that his scholars should meet every Friday 
evening through the winter term in the schoolroom, or, 
if necessary, in a small hall to have a good time. Every 
other week we could have a dance, with early hours, no 
dressing up, no refreshments, the music furnished for a 
trifling fee by the odd and gifted ex-turnkey of the county 
iail, who played by ear, calling the figures smartly, and 
stopping short to severely correct any mistake of the 
dancers in cotillons, reels, ‘‘ Portland Fancy,’’ ‘‘ Steamboat 
Quickstep,”’ ‘‘ All the Way to Boston,”’ ‘‘ Hull’s Victory ’’ 
and ‘‘ Ladies’ Triumph.”” The german was then hardly 
known in cities, and even in a liberal town like Concord 
the waltz was considered hardly a delicate performance, 
and of those who would brave public sentiment few were 
steady-headed enough to long continue the waltz of those 
days—a teetotem-spinning around the room without revers- 
ing, to the tune of ‘‘Buy a Broom.” But the romping 
contra-dances were immensely enjoyed. On the alternate 
evening we had a short lecture on some literary or scien- 
tific subject, and then tableaux, charades or plays, and a 
great school masquerade once in the winter. 

But in 1858 more ambitious theatricals were undertaken 
by a dramatic club of teachers, scholars and outsiders. 
Mr. George Bartlett was actor and manager; later he 
became well known from the Pengbscot to the Potomac 
and Mississippi for his skill and taste in getting up ama- 
teur performances (which brought in thousands of dollars 
for the care of sick and wounded soldiers in the war, and 
for other good ends) with the material at hand plus 
mother-wit ; also remembered for his hospitalities on 
Concord River. He was great in ‘Poor Pillicoddy,”’ 
‘*The Two Buzzards,’’ ‘Old Honesty,’”’ and as Mr. 
Bumble the beadle in the Dickens scenes, in which the 
Alcotts shone, Louisa as Tilly Slowboy or Sairey Gamp ; 
Anna as Betsey Prig, but far better in the affecting part of 
Dot in ‘The Cricket on the Hearth.’’ If Louisa could 
make our sides ache with laughter, Anna could cause 
handkerchiefs to come out and much swallowing of lumps 
in the throat. Poetical prologues, written for the occa- 
sions by the schoolmaster, introduced these plays with 
references to the town, the seasen and the stirring events 
of the times. Christmas and Yule were personified, and 
Columbia said her say in appropriate guise. 


$ 
The Social Diversions Which Miss Alcott Shared 


T° KEEP the audience good-natured in the long waits 
that go with private theatricals, tableaus were intro- 
duced by George Bartlett—‘“*The Game of Life,’”’ ‘‘Macbeth 
and the Witches,”’ ‘‘ Titania, Bottom and Puck,”’ ‘‘Rebecca 
and Rowena’’—and when there was a hitch his fertile 
mind, from properties close at hand, could add ‘‘ The 
Belle of the School’’ (how eagerly we boys looked to see 
who would be chosen), or ‘‘ The Flower of the Family,”’ 
or ‘‘Cain and Abel’’—by the brazen instrument that 
summoned us in after recess, a flour barrel, or a walking- 
stick combined with the former. Nearly all the admir- 
able extempore amusements that Mr. Bartlett afterward 
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described in his book were first proved among the 
Concord young people. Their recommendation, apart 
from their wit, was the absolute simplicity of the means 
used. But it is hard to imagine young people having 
better fun than we did with no expense or a very trifling 
cost. At the pleasant house of Doctor Bartlett, the 
heroic old country doctor, his bright sons and daughters 
and a small company of friends would cap verses, write 
animal alphabets, extemporize amazing charades in the 
easy form of ‘‘ Dumb Crambo,”’ and then, a subject being 
given, turn out most amusing ‘‘ poems”’ in half an hour. 


7 
The Way Many Delightful Evenings Were Passed 


HE evenings at the Alcotts’ house have also left delightful 
memories. Although these involved a long walk the 
bait was good enough to draw the girls and boys often. 
The hearty and motherly quality of Mrs. Alcott’s welcome 
was something toremember. The too prevalent custom— 
in bad taste, too—of young girls at once retiring with their 
callers into a room apart from the elders was never prac- 
ticed there. There wasa piano, by no means too good to 
use, and May, in the highest spirits, would swoop to the 
stool, and all would fall to dancing, the mother herself 
often joining us. One of the guests would relieve May, 
who then had her gay turn. Then, with or without 
voices, we stood by the piano and sang ‘‘ Rolling Home,”’ 
‘Ubi sunt, O pocula,”’ * Juanita,” ‘* Music in the Air,’’ and, 
after the war began, ‘* The Battle-Hymn of the Republic,”’ 
‘‘John Brown,’’ ‘‘ Marching Along,’’ and other stirring 
songs fresh from the camp. Short stories on the porch 
might follow as twilight deepened into dark, and they 
were sufficiently ‘‘creepy.’’ Perhaps chestnuts, Rhode 
Island greenings or Northern spies ended the evening, 
and we went home by ten at the latest. 

This was the epoch when Dr. Dio Lewis had intro- 
duced a calisthenic revival, and his classes gave great 
sport, in which children and elders took part. Matches of 
pin-running, or, much better, of bean-bag tossing and 

assing between two carefully chosen sides, had passed 
rom the classes to private houses, and were wildly excit- 
ing. We never played cards on these occasions, and let 
it be said that in those days to play for a prize was 
unheard of. We played for fun, the bent of prizes, and 
thus there was no unwholesome excitement. 

The school masquerade has. been mentioned, but it 
was discovered that an absolutely simple and inexpensive 
form of this, less gay to the eye but hardly less pictur- 
esque, was even better fun and more puzzling. This was 
a party in which boys and girls, and men and{women, came 
draped exactly alike in a white sheet, a white cloth with 
eye-slits over the face, and a pillow-case pinned tight 
around the scalp, entirely concealing the hair, the long 
end hanging down behind—a jolly entertainment, indeed. 


* 
The Simple Pleasures of Those Happy Days 


O* more picture of old times is so pleasant in memory 

as to call for a record. After the breaking up of 
the celebrated Brook Farm community two high-minded 
members, who, as workers and not as drones, had sunk 
much of their property in the venture, settled in Concord 
and lived the rest of their days on a farm there. These 
were Minot Pratt and his wife. Their son, a bright and 
kindly young man, had acted with Anna Alcott in ‘‘ The 
Loan of a Lover,’’ a charming little play, but known to 
lead to serious results to one who takes the part of the 
lover, a slow, Dutch peasant, if the leading lady’s part is 
well acted. It was so in this case, and led to a very happy 
marriage. Mr. Pratt, Senior, should be long remembered 
for the beautiful service he secretly did to this town. It 
was this: whenever he could spare a day from the farm 
he went afoot or in his wagon to some town where grew 
a flower which we had not, and set it out in some out- 
of-the-way spot in Concord wood or meadow. It is said 
that he increased our flora by some hundred varieties by 
this original beneficence. One beautiful evening under the 
September moon Mr. and Mrs. Pratt summoned the 
Concord young people to their farm for a husking. We 
worked gayly at the piles of bleached gold leaves and 
stalks to get out the livelier gold within, the lanterns shining 
above, and the cows beside creaking their stanchions. 
After an hour we passed across the moonlit yard, under the 
most beautiful elm in Middlesex, into the house, where we 
washed our hands and brushed our clothes, and were 
then invited into the kitchen to supper by our hostess. 
There was a long table with a white cloth. In the centre 
in a shining milk-pan was a mountain of white-blossomed 
popcorn, flanked by candles placed in sockets cut in the 
small ends of huge orange carrots. Next were baskets of 
apples, crimson and yellow and green, round towers of 
brown bread and fragrant soft gingerbread, with fresh 
cheese near by. Then there were candelabras made of 
inverted multiplex rutabagas, and here and there gleamed 
the tanned, yellow faces of pumpkin pies. The room was 
decorated with autumn leaves, probably scarlet and yellow 
maple, and blue gentians and asters. 


+ 
The Useful Lesson of Those Joyous Times 


| HAVE thought that in these days, when the tendency of 

life in America is to become more complicated, not 
only in business but in household life and amusements, 
it might be well to call up some pleasant pictures of 
the past that may have a lesson. Great pleasure may be 
had very simply and cheaply. Good nature, self-help, 
mother-wit and independence are such good ingredients 
that a cake baked with them is safe to turn out well. 
Riches must not set the pace for us all, for they are con- 
fined to a small number, and these change. We cannot all 
begin where our fathers left off. The family whose beau- 
tiful life I celebrate first made themselves happy in adver- 
sity by their methods, and later hundreds of others. One 
trait remains which I have hardly emphasized enough. I 
have never known a family who equaled the Alcotts in gen- 
erosity, even in their poverty. Later; when better times 
came, mainly by Louisa’s devoted work, whatever they 
had they gladly shared. When May at last was able to 
begin serious work in art her time and her materials were 
always at the service of others who often could well 
afford both better. More than this, her enthusiasm 
was contagious. During her last stay in Concord before 
her going abroad, where she married, and a year later 
died, two sculptors who afterward became eminent, and 
some painters, were helped by her advice, but more by her 
eager zeal, at the outset of their work. 
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* CHAPTER VII—A SURPRISING ENCOUNTER 





“@moORRIS,” Carmody said to Harding on 
*@} =one occasion, when the two met and 
were talking together, ‘‘do you know 
that I sometimes feel that it ought to 
have been you, not I, in my pastorate ? 
You made a most extraordinary im- 
pression on my people when you were 
there last fall.’’ 
**DidI?’’ asked Harding innocently. 
It is really almost a surprise to me 
that in so short a time they could have formed so just an 
estimate of you. Now Professor Aymar, for instance, can 
never cease to speak of the high type of manhood which 
you presented.”’ 

‘*That must surprise you, Eben,’’ laughed his friend. 

‘“Why, what I mean is that a fellow doesn’t, as a usual 
thing, have a very illustrious chance to present any partic- 
ular type of manhood when he is supplying a church for a 
single Sunday. However it was, you made a conquest 
here, Morris; remember that when Carthage looks dull 
and drear. You will find your proper level before long.’’ 

But of this Harding doubted more and more as the 
winter days dragged o* their monotonous round and no 
word reached him in his exile—for so he avowedly felt it 
now—that he was desired or thought of in the world out- 
side. Little joy came to him from his dreams of Carol 
Aymar ; she bore herself always graciously and gently to 
him when they met, and they had even become excellent 
friends, but Carthage, he well knew, was but another name 
for barbarism to her mind, and he who dwelt there, he 
keenly felt, but a barbarian, distinctly not of her world. 
Furthermore, her own world absorbed her completely that 
winter, as he could not fail to understand, as rumors of an 
engagement between her and the son of judge Bodwin 
were continually in the air. Why should a man like 
Morris Harding, he asked himself in self-scorn, a poor, 
insignificant, unsuccessful country minister, make himself 
ridiculous, as well as pitiable, by dreaming of love for a 
woman like her, victorious, queenly, exalted ? 


+ 


And yet, and yet-—there was one little hour when a 
thought like this had seemed not over-bold. Even now 
the blood in Harding’s veins seemed fire when he recalled 
the girl’s eyes, grave and sweet, lifted to his face, and the 
wish, spoken with a child’s innocent directness, that he 
might be where Carmody now was. Her eyes had fallen 
under his sober words, and he felt with a thrill the sense 
of an attraction between them, swift and sure, though 
unexpressed ; and he knew, beneath all the obvious im- 
possibilities in the situation, that between her soul and his 
there had lain the power and potency of love. 

We cannot claim for Harding that in all those months 
there was never a moment when he did not wish that 
he had shown himself more flexible toward the pulpit 
committee of the Hampden church. Between the light 
of honor and the darkness of dishonor are shades of 
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twilight, in which even brave men are sometimes fain 
to dwell. There had been, furthermore, a vague, half- 
unconscious feeling in Harding’s mind thatthe mills of the 
gods would shortly be grinding in his interests ; that a 
man who had done rather a good thing after that sort 
would naturally, according to poetic justice, receive some 
‘divine amends ”’ for what he had sacrificed. This com- 
pensation he sincerely sought to find in the happiness and 
eager enjoyment of their new life by the whole Carmody 
family, but it may not be denied that there were moments 
when even this source of satisfaction was inadequate. 
However, in these private and unseen encounters with 
himself, Harding, being, with all his faults, sound at the 
core, came off little the worse for the wounds he got, and 
he was man enough to abide sturdily by the results of 
doing the only thing, as he always reflected, that a gentle- 
man could have done. 

Poetic justice, however, he found to be a plant of slow 
growth, and it did not blossom for him that bitter winter 
in the soil of Carthage. As for the mills of the gods, he 
came to the conclusion that, whether they ground ‘‘ ex- 
ceeding fine’”’ or not, they certainly ground slowly. 

+ 

The third Sunday in March was fine, with a blue sky 
bending tenderly even over Carthage, a little running of 
shining water down the gutters and crevices, and a smell 
of freshly uncovered earth in the air. The Market Street 
Church had been crowded that morning, for, whatever 
Harding neglected or failed in, he still threw his energies 
of heart and brain without reserve into his preaching, and 
the people came to hear him in increasing numbers. In 
the afternoon he went out for what he meant to imagine a 
spring walk up the rugged hillside, and wandered a while 
alone in a bit of wood where he succeeded in unearthing 
a few bare stems of arbutus, woolly and brown, but leaf- 
less yet, from the damp mould. He liked the gray woods, 
bare though they were, and the smell of the dead leaves ; 
he liked the wandering wind that blew in his face shrewdly 
after the manner of March, but with a hint of relenting 
after all. He was above Carthage, and for the hour above 
his grim despondency and bitterness of disappointment. 
Youth and hope and promise whispered persuasively that 
after all they might have part in the new birth of the year, 
and so, with half a smile on his lips, he strolled down the 
hill path, and suddenly saw, leaning over a pasture gate 
just before him, a gentleman of striking facc and figure 
whom he had never before seen in Carthage. 

The stranger was short of stature and of slight and 
graceful figure, dressed with scrupulous care and even 
elegance, plainly town-bred ; a dark complexion and the 
striking contrast of gray hair with black eyebrows and 
mustache, together with a piercing pair of gray eyes, 
made his face one to be remembered. Harding knew on 
the instant that the face was a familiar one to him, but in 
what way he was at a loss to recall. However, he saluted 
the stranger courteously, stopping for an instant on the 
short, dead grass of the slope as the other fairly ‘held 
him with his glittering eye,”’ and yet more with the almost 
excessive ceremony with which he removed his hat, expos- 
ing the well-shaped head with its close-cropped gray hair. 


just been announced as a celebrity. 


“IT WAS HIS HAND THAT HELPED HER 
FROM THE CAR STEP AND HELD HERS 
A SECOND IN WELCOME AND GREETING” 


‘*Could you tell me, Mr. Harding,’’ he asked in a slow, 
half-indifferent tone, rather as if they were continuing a 
previous conversation, ‘‘if that large stone house belongs 
to the Dexters?’’ and he pointed in the direction of the 
great family mansion above the town. 

“It does. Pardon me,’’ Harding added with a sudden 
light coming into his memory, ‘‘ this is Mr. Bruen Hollister, 
of the Marlborough ‘Tribune,’ if I am not mistaken. 
The newspaper cuts do us a good turn now and then.”’ 

“Surely, if they have brought me to Mr. Harding’s 
notice,’’ and the stranger again removed his hat ceremo- 
niously, and as if it were Harding, not himself, who had 
Then resuming his 
former attitude of leaning upon the upper bar of the pas- 
ture gate, he continued meditatively: ‘‘ Arthur Dexter 
was my classmate; Yale ’75. He was a fine fellow, an 
extraordinarily fine fellow. He died, you know, five 
years ago. His aims were always higher than the rest of 
us owned, He keeps ahead of us still.’’ 


~ 

Harding’s eyes flashed a quick, perceptive sympathy 
into the other’s. 

‘‘T had a fancy to see the spot from which he took his 
departure,’ added Mr. Hollister after a brief pause in 
which a certain mutual understanding seemed to establish 
itself between the two men. 

‘It is my first visit to Carthage, Mr. Harding,’’ said 
Mr. Hollister, turning suddenly toward him and dropping 
the rather melancholy and musing tone in which he had 
hitherto spoken—‘‘a lovely place, and yet one might, I 
should almost think, be induced to leave it.’’ 

‘It would naturaliy strike you so,” cried Harding, 
flushing slightly at the irony of his new acquaintance, and 
to avoida sore subject, adding with boyish embarrassment, 
‘*T have just finished your book, Mr. Hollister, and I wish 
I could tell you how | like it.’’ 

Again the profound bow. 

‘*You are exceedingly good to say so. I am most flat- 
tered, believe me, for the sermon I heard you preach this 
morning’’—again a quick flush of surprise rose to the 
young preacher's cheeks—‘‘ was so infinitely better than 
anything I have ever written, that I am delighted to have 
your favorable opinion.”’ 

‘Is the man making game of me? 
involuntary thought. 

‘* However, ‘ Claims’ is, I think myself, in some respects 
a pretty good book,’’ Mr. Bruen Hollister continued. ‘‘I 
may say it is the book of a lifetime. 1 put into it all that 
I know now or ever shall know, and a great deal more, 
and now if I only know enough to stop and not get the 
fever for publishing, I shall do fairly well.’ 


+ 


Harding made some deprecating remark to which the 
other returned : 

‘No; seriously. There is a temptation—after the book 
is launched there are always some bits of stuff and rub- 
bish left behind, sawed off the timber ends, you know, 
shavings and chips, that ought to be burned up, but the 
chances are nine in ten that if the man makes a success of 
his first venture he will patch these bits together and try 
to float them in a craft of some kind. Sometimes it may 
float a while, but it is never seaworthy.”’ 

Harding’s face showed his keen interest. 

‘“‘But the odd thing is,’’ continued the other with a 
slight, but peculiarly winning, smile, ‘that we fellows 
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never know we have done a good thing until they tell 
us so. We take ourselves, as well as other men, at 
the world’s valuation. Did you ever notice that, Mr. 
Harding ?”’ 

Harding’s face had changed quickly. ‘If I were to do 
that, Mr. Hollister, | would be ready to take my place in 
one of the factories down there,’’ he replied with bitter 
frankness, ‘‘and I fancy, after all, the world is pretty 
shrewd in its estimates of us.’’ 

Bruen Hollister made a sudden dramatic gesture of 
amazement. 

“What do I see before me?’’ he cried; ‘‘a clergyman, 
young, noble and brilliant, born to be adored by men and 
spoiled by women, and yet modest to a fault, destitute of 
the natural vanity of youth! I shall tell my friend, Judge 
Bodwin, that he has inexcusably understated the case. 
Let me be ungrammatical with Shylock and cry, ‘How 
much more elder art thou than thy looks!’ ”’ 

Harding, perplexed and half vexed at the distinguished 
stranger’s tone, which he conceived to be mocking and 
sarcastic, laughed in spite of himself. 

‘*Mr. Harding,’’ the other now said in a different tone, 
“| am going to take you into my confidence and ask your 
advice. I am here on state business for the Second 
Church of Marlborough. My errand is to you, but I am 
not thoroughly familiar with the etiquette of these occa- 
sions. Ought I to wait to hear you preach a second time, 
or can we proceed to business at once?”’ 

Harding’s astonishment was utter and _ extreme. 
Marlborough was a large city ; its Second Church widely 
known for strength and influence. As he looked at the 
man before him on the lonely hillside, with his dark, 
mobile face and piercing eyes, the flattery of his deference 
and the sting 4 his mocking irony, he experienced a 
strange, peculiar sensation as of being in a dream, half 
painful, half fascinating. 

He took out his watch and then said steadily : 

“If I don’t get back directly to my study, Mr. Hollister, 
the chances are that you certainly will not have anything 
to say to me after you have heard the evening sermon,”’ 
and they turned and began to walk down the hill together. 

“In that case, Mr. Harding,’’ Hollister remarked, “ if 
you had but the twentieth part of one poor scruple— 

ardon my copious use of Shakespeare ; his English is a 
little better than mine up to date—if you had the smallest 
admixture of policy in your nature you would irvite me to 
your study now while I am under the spell of your morn- 
ing’s eloquence.”’ 

Harding laughed shortly. 

** At nine o’clock you will find me entirely at your dis- 

sal,’’ and Harding wondered as he spoke if Mr. Bruen 

ollister’s acute vision saw perfectly, through the forced 
calmness of his manner, the whirl of excitement which he 
had aroused. He strongly suspected that he did. 


we 
CHAPTER VIII—THE MAN FROM MARLBOROUGH 


os | DINED last night with my venerable friend, Judge 
Bodwin, in Hampden.” 

Mr. Bruen Hollister made this remark as he delicately 
rolied up a cigarette with his finger-tips on a leather case 
laid on his knee. He was sitting with Morris Harding in 
the young clergyman’s study, shortly after nine o’clock. 
They had come in together a few moments before from 
the evening service. 

There was a good fire of hickory logs on the hearth 
before which the two big armchairs stood, with a table 
between them containing coffee and Apollinaris, and 
some small cakes which Mr. Hollister declared were 
highly meritorious, 

**We had a capital time; there were other guests; it 
wa:, in fact, a small dinner party,’’ continued Morris 
Harding’s guest, ‘‘and you know the Judge—a most 
engaging old gentleman—at least, he knows you, and you 
could hardly wish an abler champion than you had in him 
last night.’’ 

Harding looked up quickly in surprise. Why should 
Judge Bodwin be acting as his champion ? 

‘*T said an abler champion. If you could have wished 
for a fairer you had that also. Beyond a doubt the most 
charming girl I have met since—well, let me say since | 
met Mrs. Hollister. Ah, you’re a favored man, Mr. 
Harding, to have your cause upheld by such a woman! 
What did you ever do to make a girl like that lift up 
her head and look under her leveled eyelids at all the 
men at the table with that superb hauteur when you 
were mentioned, as if they were unworthy to discuss so 
glorious a theme?”’ 

‘*For the sake of sweet mercy, will you tell me, Mr. 
Hollister, of whom you are speaking?’’ cried Harding, 
leaning forward with undisguised eagerness. 

‘*T am surprised that you can ask,’’ returned the other 
calmly; ‘‘are there other young ladies in Hampden to 
whom such terms as I have used can apply? I fancied 
there could be but one Miss Aymar.”’ 

Harding rose with an impetuous motion and began to 
pace the room after a restless habit he had. 

‘*May I ask why it became necessary for Judge Bodwin 
and Miss Aymar to act as my champions?” he asked 
with a rather perceptible shade of stiffness. 
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‘Pardon me, Mr. Harding, I chose an unfortunz te 
word. Let me hasten to explain. At the table, for some 
reason, the conversation drifted to the object of my 
romantic expedition to Carthage, for to my imagination— 
perhaps unduly stimulated by ten years spent in creat- 
ing news for a fondly credulous public—to my imagina- 
tion, at least, my dear fellow, this expedition is a kind of 
sentimental journey. Well, this turn of the conversation— 
you will pardon my frankness—was not altogether without 
a little judicious guidance on my part. The Marlborough 
church has intrusted me with almost unlimited dis- 
cretionary power in my important commission, and I 
stopped over in Hampden expressly to gather all the 
information that I could in that ancient seat of learn- 
ing concerning the Rev. Morris Harding.”’ 

“Ah, I see!”’ responded the young man. ‘‘I should 
like extremely well to know what you learned.” 

“Yes, you would,”’ replied Hollister, nodding with slow 
emphasis; “you would without any doubt, but this 
desire can hardly be gratified. I feel that it is incumbent 
upon me to preserve, as far as lies in my power, that 
virgin modesty, that delicate humility, which so capti- 
vated my fancy on yonder hillside. And it certainly 
could not survive the recital of what was said and sung 
at Judge Bodwin’s little dinner; it could not, I assure 
you it could not, Mr. Harding.’’ 
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‘‘Oh, what gammon,”’ cried Harding, throwing himself 
again into the armchair opposite Hollister. ‘I be your 
pardon, but if it is all the same to you I wish you would 
give me less literature and more facts.”’ ; 

“* That is good, too,’’ said the other reflectively, plainly 
leased with the younger man’s audacity. Then, after a 
ittle pause, he said slowly, ‘‘ The Judge has a son.”’ 

There was a flicker of Harding's eyelids. 

“Is it a fait accompli between him and Miss Aymar?”’ 

‘* I believe so,’’ answered Harding stonily. 

“Incomparably fortunate Bodwin,’’ murmured the 
other with a pensive sigh, then continuing: “I con- 
cluded it might be. In any case, it was quite evident 
that Bodwin was ‘willin’.’ But it seemed to me, as the 
few but comprehensive expressions of confidence in 
yourself—we will call it confidence, Mr. Harding—dropped 
like jewels from Miss Aymar’s lovely lips, that the 
‘oung and fortunate Bodwin’s countenance became sick- 
lied more and more with a pale-green cast. But it might 
have been the candle-shades,’’ Hollister added with a 
sudden change to a tone of businesslike alertness. ‘‘ It 

robably was. And now, if you please, Mr. Harding, 
fet us turn our attention to the matter in hand.”’ 

‘‘l am ready,’’ said Morris Harding. 

‘In the first place, then,’’ began Bruen Hollister, look- 
ing with steady seriousness into the face of his young 
host, ‘‘the Marlborough church could not so far forget 
what is due to the dignity of the cloth and to the 
self-respect of its own members, as to do that 
most indelicate thing a church can do—I mean, to ask 
you to come before it as a candidate.”’ 
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Harding bent his head in token of his appreciation of 
this point. 

“Your name, Mr. Harding,” Hollister continued, ‘‘ has 
been prominently before our church for some months. 
One of our members had the good fortune to hear you 
casting pearls of thought on one occasion before the most 
un-Bostonian of Boston congregations.”’ 

**I felt sure I had seen him before,’’ thought Harding ; 
‘it wasn’t the cuts merely after all,’’ but he made no 
interruption, and Hollister went on. 

‘*There have been a good many letters written. We 
have gathered your whole intellectual and moral pedigree, 
and I am not sure but by referring to my correspondence ”’ 
—and he touched his breast pocket—‘‘ | could tell you the 
name of your maternal grandmother.”’ 

“I will not insist upon you looking it up now,’’ com- 
mented Harding dryly; ‘I have a suspicion that it was 
Nancy Kidder, which will suffice for our purposes.”’ 

‘*Quite right, my dear fellow,’’ said Hollister, smiling 
approval. ‘‘In short, we know you possibly better to-day 
in Marlborough than the citizens of Carthage do, and 
perhaps are in a position to appreciate your ability as 
well. The church has left this matter of the choice of a 
pastor with its committee, and the committee has left it 
with its chairman.’’ 

‘Who is now before me,’’ remarked Harding. 

‘Exactly, Mr. Harding. The pulpit of the Second 
Church of Marlborough is at your disposal whenever you 
see fit to occupy it in order to look the ground over and 
satisfy vounelt whether you would consider the call, 
which will undoubtedly be extended at the recommenda- 
tion of the committee should you give us encouragement 
to do so.”’ 

“IT am greatly moved, Mr. Hollister, at this manifesta- 
tion of your confidence,’’ said Harding, speaking in a 
low voice and with some not unnatural agitation. ‘‘It is 
certainly like healing balm after the ordinary candidating 
customs which govern most of our churches in these 
days, and which I am bound to believe are not less 
demoralizing to the church than to the ministry.”’ 

“That is a subject,’’ rejoined Hollister, ‘‘ which it is 
difficult for me to discuss with calmness. The present 
system is a violation of the most obvious laws of 
individual and church integrity, and is resulting in a fear- 
fully rapid deterioration from the ideals and standards of 
earlier days. God was believed to have something to 
do in such matters, when men looked upon the church 
with awe and reverence as the body of Christ—not as a 
business enterprise.”’ 

Mr. Hollister spoke with earnestness, entirely devoid 
of his usual tincture of sarcasm and drollery. 

Harding thought of Mr. Leroy Jadwin and was silent. 
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‘‘Like other deplorable things,’’ continued Hollister, 
smiling slightly, ‘‘the modern system has its amusing 
side. There was a college friend of mine, a fine fellow, 
too, mightily sincere, full of the best intentions—had good 
ability, too. He made up his mind to leave his church 
for some reason, and four successive times he preached 
in four different churches as a candidate. Now, listen: 
in number one every one was delighted with him, but 
they wouldn’t call him because he was the first man they 
had heard, and they longed for the delectation of many 
candidates passing in order before them, a course which 
later broke them up into sad factions, as any one could 
foresee. In number two he was rejected because of his 
political opinions, which were opposite to those of certain 
men in the church who held office under the Government. 
In number three he was found too young. In number 
four he was declared too old.’’ 

‘*What did he do?”’ 

‘“He decided to run a chicken farm. I met him the 
other day and he told me that he found it most interesting 
to study the mental processes of the feathered tribe, so 
similar often to the manifestations of human intelligence.”’ 

Harding laughed, put a fresh log on the fire, which lay 
a mass of glowing embers, and sat for a moment watch- 
ing the tongues of blue flame encircle the rough bark. 
Then, leaning back in his chair with his face grown grave 
again, he said: 

‘*T can assure you of one thing: this business tears a 
man’s self-respect into tatters, and goes far to turn the 
very holiest things of his ministry into merchandise. The 
question comes perilously near becoming, can I preach, 
can I pray, even, can I administer the Sacraments—not to 
the glory of God, but to the exaltation of my poor, miser- 
able self in the eyes of this people, if haply they shall 
desire—not the divine, but this human? Oh, it is a 
danger to the ministry beyond the guess of the men who 
lay it upon us!”’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Harding, but the men who lay 
it upon you are yourselves.”’ 

** How so?”’ asked the young man quickly. 

*‘Do you not see that if the men in the ministry should 
stand firmly and together, and agree that they would not 
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yield themselves to this humiliating and unworthy prac- 
tice, it would be of necessity abandoned ?”’ 

Harding looked at the other in surprise. 

“I really believe, Mr. Harding, although no man can 
have a more profound reverence than I for the ministry, 
that the system of which we are speaking has its origin 
and nourishment in the restlessness and discontent among 
ministers. I almost want to go further and say in the 
lack of a sturdier self-respect. The churches would not 
make this demand if they did not find an ever-ready sup- 
ily. Where you find one man who would decline to go 
»efore a church as a candidate, you will find a hundred— 
I speak from a somewhat saddening experience as a 
member of a pulpit committee—a hundred, Mr. Harding, 
who are quite willing to compass sea and land to get the 
chance to do so.”’ 

‘* What on earth is the matter with us?’’ asked Harding, 
looking fixedly at Bruen Hollister, and dropping any 
thought he might have had of attempting to controvert 
a statement the accuracy of which he sadly admitted to 
himself. 

Bruen Hollister lifted his shoulders with a slight but 
expressive motion. ‘I came here to hear you preach,”’ 
he said briefly, ‘‘ not to preach myself.”’ 


7*sF 
CHAPTER IX—A FAIR DELEGATE 


N THE middle of April the churches of Carthage expe- 
rienced a great upheaval, being visited by no less 
important an event hen the annual gathering of the 
churches of like faith and order throughout all that part 
of the State. 

The First and the Market Street Churches united to 
receive and entertain the visiting hundreds, and the seeth- 
ing of hams and slaying of chickens went merrily forward 
for days before the eventful Wednesday when the meet- 
ings formally opened to continue through Thursday. 

The First Church was to be the head centre of the 
occasion, but various lesser meetings would be held in 
Harding’s church. He himself, being at the head of the 
reception committee, was at the station betimes on 
Wednesday morning to meet the ten o’clock train from 
the West, which would bring the important delegations 
from Hampden and other towns. 

The morning was fine, the air soft and too pure even to 
be tainted by the factory smoke of the black chimneys ; 
a slight shimmer of green, like a veil over the rugged hills 
in the background, told of bursting leaves and buds, and 
even in the featureless grimness of the railroad precincts 
Harding was sure he heard a robin sing. 

Heart and hope were strong within him that morning, 
life and power working mightily. His future was no 
longer bounded by the narrow limitations of Carthage; 
his thoughts dwelt elsewhere already. In three days 
more he was to visit Marlborough, and after that events 
would follow fast, and he could rise from the long winter 
of his discontent and go out into the freedom of a nobler 
and more congenial field. 

Bruen Hollister’s letters in the weeks since he had 
visited Carthage had been full and frequent and flatter- 
ing. A warm reception awaited the young preacher in 
Marlborough, for the church was prepared to receive 
him as a man chosen and sent to be their leader. 

As Harding walked up and down the station platform 
he was thinking of Carol Aymar, and wondering if 
she would care when she heard that he was going to 
Marlborough ; if she would see him from a different angle 
as the successor of the noted Doctor Edwards ; most of 
all, he wondered oftenest of all whether there had been 
so much as one grain of truth in Mr. Hollister’s account 
of the dinner at Judge Bodwin’s—that is, of Carol 
Aymar’s part in it. 

Then came a roar and a whistle, and all other consider- 
ations were forgotten in the eager work of meeting and 
greeting, on the instant, scores of men and women pour- 
ing from opposite doors of half a dozen cars. 
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Harding had a committee to work with him, and he 
devoted himself especially to the aged and beloved 
brethren who, with whitened locks and feeble steps, and 
the pathetic appeal of age in their patient eyes, as they 
came year after year to this gathering, always touched his 
heart most profoundly. 

‘“‘Ah, Mr. Collins, this is fine, to see you in Carthage,”’ 
he cried, grasping warmly the hand of a little, tottering 
old clergyman, with a weak, senile smile, ‘‘ but we could 
hardly hold conference without you, you know. Never 
missed once in thirty-eight years? I thought not. That 
is fine! Carmody, how are you? Glad to see you, old 
fellow. Say, Eben, hurry up to the church and get that 
devotional meeting started, won’t you? Where’s your 
wife? Ah!——’’ 

Harding broke off and stood for an instant without a 
word while a great tide of joy and wonder poured through 
his heart, for, following Mrs. Carmody from the car door 
came who but Carol Aymar, radiant as the morning. 
That she should come in her own very person to Carthage, 
to the town of his abasement and exile, was a possibility 
beyond his wildest imaginings. And here she was, love- 
lier than ever in a deep blue gown, and she wore a small 
winged hat ; her dark hair rippled richly under it ; and the 
spring sunshine shed its lustre on the sweet face and the 
fine, firm figure ; the clear eyes looked half merry, half 
wondering, at the loquacious, moving crowd below her, 
and then, at last, with a different look, they met his own. 

It was his hand that helped her from the car step and 
held hers a second in welcome and greeting. 

*“You ought not to be surprised, Mr. Harding,’’ she 
said in answer to his exclamation, ‘‘ for I supposed my 
friends all knew that I was Secretary of the Young People’s 
Missionary Society, and have to go to these meetings.’’ 

Harding had now forgotten even the aged brethren, 
and was walking out through the station beside Carol, fol- 
lowing Mrs. Carmody and a lady with a large note-book, 
who was introduced as Miss Fairchild, and who appeared 
to be Carol’s particular companion for the day. She was 
much older than Carol, but her gushing and girlish man- 
ner threw that young lady’s stately grace into high relief. 

‘‘Perhaps I did know,’’ said Harding vaguely, too 
excited to care what she might be secretary of so she 
was here, in his sight, on his ground, for certain immortal 
hours. Even the thought of ‘‘the young and fortunate 
Bodwin’”’ was thrown to the winds. 

‘*This is my day,”’ his heart cried exultingly ; ‘I will 
be glad and rejoice in it!”’ 
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Carpathian Peasant, from Budapest 
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An Ordinary German Doll 





“ Happy Day,” from Siam 


KHE National character betrays its original 
trend in the National doll. ‘The tiniest and 
cheapest Japanese doll never could be taken 
for anything but the product of Japanese 
ideals or models. It speaks emphatically of 
a country with a single and exclusive nation- 
2 ality, while in the more complex civilization 

of countries whose inhabitants are of various and conflict- 

ing National elements it is very difficult to find a truly char- 
acteristic doll. The doll too often betrays the monotony 
of a civilization which carefully hides any self-revelation 
as a return to primitive simplicity, and is rapidly becoming 

a citizen of the world, betraying no apparent difference 

whether found in Egypt or at the North Pole. 

To find dolls characteristic of the people one must turn 
from the beaten tracks of travel and seek the little coun- 
try shops where the dolls are primitive and home-made. 
I have three dolls from South Africa. They are made of 
cotton and wear extremely quaint costumes. There is in 
their thick little waists and sturdy carriage a strange sug- 
gestion of Dutch influence which contrasts oddly with 
their fantastic headgear. From Holland I have a doll 








*The second of three papers by Miss Alden. 





Dutch Woman, from South Africa 





Dutch Girl, from South Africa 
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A Queer Doll, from Budapest 





Russian Peasant, from Finland 
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Tyrolese Peasants, from Paris 





French Nun, from Paris 


A Rag Doll, from Hayti 


MY COLLECTION OF DOLLS* 
By Annie Fields Alden 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DOLLS 


representing a trim little Dutch maiden with a neat white 
cap fastened with curious brass pins. There is a com- 
fortable, homelike air about her and about the doll from 
Germany which reminds us that our word “ home ’’ comes 
to us from the Anglo-Saxon. Most of the German toys 
made for the domestic trade represent simple home life or 
every-day occupations. Al' of our ready-made dolls’ 
houses come from Germany, and nearly all of the better 
class of toy horses and carts are of German manufacture. 
The German toys are strong and well made. 

A missionary from Siam sent home a doll dressed like a 

native Lao. She says ofit: ‘‘The doll is European, be- 

cause the poor little Lao girls have no dolls ; but it has an 
old-fashioned ‘ indestructible’ head, with hair not unlike 
the Lao style, and time has given the complexion the right 
shade of brown. It is dressed exactly as the native 
Christians dre ‘SS. Its name is Wan Dee, which, translated, 
is Happy Day.’ 

From Budapest I have a wooden doll with asmall waist 
and large head. The guide was much interested in the 
purchase of this doll. After examining it carefully he re- 
marked: ‘It not like English lady; it like bee,’’ and 
truly there is little resemblance to any normal form in 
the strange, stiff little figure, although it bears a funny 


Wax Doll, from Russia 





A Typical Japanese Doll 





A Jumping-Jack, from Venice 
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Leather Doll, from Finland 
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Doll made by Eskimos Swedish Peasant, from Dalecarlia 
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Russian Doll, from the Steppes 


A Little Dutch Maiden, from Holland 


resemblance to a caricature of a fashionable woman who 
sacrifices health and comfort to a mistaken and distorted 
sense of beauty. I have another doll from Budapest, but 
in this the proportions are good and it represents a dash- 
ing young Carpathian peasant. 

My Russian dolls both represent peasants. One of 
them is made of wood and is dressed in a queer covering 
of moss. He came from the Steppes region. ‘The other 
is a pretty one, made of wax, with a quantity of real hair. 
She wears pointed red shoes and an embroidered dress, 
and came from Moscow. From Hayti there is a queer 
little rag doll, with a mass of wiry black hair on its head, 
but with no features upon the funny rag face. I have a 
wooden doll made and dressed by the Eskimos. It is 
cleverly modeled, the face having the high cheek-bones 
and small eyes. The dress is exactly like that worn by 
the Eskimos. The boots are of reindeer skin. This doll 
came with the Eskimos who visited the World’s Fair. 

I have four Scandinavian dolis. One portrays a 
Swedish peasant from Dalecarlia, wearing the beautiful 
National costume of that district. We know by the cap 
that it represents an unmarried woman, for in Dalecarlia 
the married women all wear white caps. Three of the 
Scandinavian dolls have China heads ; the fourth is made 
of leather. They all represent peasants. One of them 
wears a beautiful white fur coat from Norway; the two 
from Finland wear the Russian peasant costume. 

There is in the collection a Jumping-Jack from Venice, 
besides a French doll dressed as a nun, and two French 
dolls dressed as Tyrolese peasants. 





Editor’s Note—In the next (January) issue of the Journal Miss 
Alden will describe thirty of the most interesting dolls of her entire 
collection. 
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IN SOME PRETTY ROOMS OF GIRLS 


7ROM PHOTOGRAPHS OF ACTUALLY EXISTING ROOMS 


Selected from hundreds of pictures taken in all parts of the country, and sent in response to the JOURNAL’S 
prize offer for pretty rooms of girls. The picture of the room which won the first prize will appear 
in the second article ef the series, to be published in the January number. 


A corner seat between two windows has been designed by This room in Kansas City, Missouri, has a collection of 
a young lady in Minden, Nebraska. The disposition of the portraits and bric-a-brac arranged tastefully above and below 
pictures is very good. the shelf which runs around the room. 


An upper hallway in Oswego, New York, has been trans- 
formed into a cozy corner by an arrangement of old-fashioned 
church-pew ends and railing. 
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Agirl in Sing Sing, New York, has attempted 


A striped wall paper in this girl’s room in Washington, D. C., together with a plain 
no novel effects, but has a most attractive cor- 


filling on the floor, gives an air of repose which would be impossible with a more complicated 
ner in her room. scheme of decoration. The odd pieces of furniture and the artistic arrangement of pictures 
are the elements of charm herein. The “‘ used” look of this 

apartment has not been sacrificed for any pretentious effect. 

Comfort and plenty of space have been well considered. 


A prettily draped dressing-table and a bed 
canopy are shown in this girl’s room ia Beach- 
bluff, Massachusetts. 


Riverside, California, supplies a room with dormer window 
over the washstand. A curtain is strung top and bottom on 
brass rods, and mellows the light pleasantly. A window facing 


ee ee ee ee the bed should be further screened by heavier curtains. 


A quaint little sleeping-room belonging A cozy corner is seen in this room in 
to a girl in Minneapolis, Minnesota, is here Bridgeport, Connecticut. The fish net, bor- 
shown. The effect depends largely upon the ; dered by shells, partly hiding the Japanese 
old-fashioned furniture that is used, and the umbrella, softens the angle. (7his was 
seat under the window. awarded one of the second prizes.) 


A girl in Webster City, lowa, has covered : : Here is a well-designed dressing-table, 
the wall, back of a couch, with denim. The mice toe prettily decorated, belonging to a girl in 
photographs on white mounts make a pretty = Birmingham, Alabama. The effect of the 
effect. The hanger on the door moulding is circular mirror and plaques below, with the 
also a very good idea. photographs on the side, is extremely good. 


A novel way of arranging prints is suggested in this room in Albany, New York. White mould- 
ings are used, and several pictures are placed together in one frame. 
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An attractive rodm in Washington, D. C., where the ; ey The bed and bureau in this girl’s room in Savannah, 
interest depends largely upon the well-designed furniture and " if Missouri, offer good suggestions. Old-fashioned furniture 
the discretion in the use of ornaments and pictures. Plain may be painted white or pale green, and when tastefully deco- 
colors are used for the walls and the floor. rated and draped is most attractive for a sleeping-room. 


Expensive pictures are here shown to be unnecessary for 
an artistic effect. A young lady in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
has selected and framed her favorite magazine iilustrations 
in such a way that they adequately cover the wall space and 
make an exceedingly interesting collection. 


A pretty window-seat is shown in this girl’s J P , The canopy over the bed in this room in 
room in Beverly, Massachusetts. The violet and ; Munising, Michigan, is made by bending a gas pipe, 
bowknot wall paper is appropriate. ; from which the drapery is hung. 


Here is a most interesting and pretty room arranged by a 
young lady in Mishawaka, Indiana. The furniture is inexpen- 


sive, but the treatment of the draperies transforms the room 
into one of exceptional beauty. 


(This photograph was awarded one of the second prizes.) 
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A room in Geneseo, Illinois, demonstrates that simplicity A pretty little corner, inexpensively constructed, with shelf 
in the arrangement of what one has at hand may give a charming ' for photographs above, has been introduced under the eaves 
effect. A pine table makes the foundation for a dressing-stand. } ; of this house in Rockfall, Connecticut. The upholstering is 
The drapery hanging from the glass is ingenious. ‘ of cretonne, and the pillows of brilliant colored silks. 


This room in Oakland, California, has the chimney running 
up in the centre, and this, aided by screens, divides the apart- 
ment into two good-sized rooms. 


The quaint window is worth 
noticing. 


A bookshelf, with china-closet attached, over the 
rattan seat, is of good design and most conveniently placed. 


A pretty seat, with bookshelf above, has been il Here is a corner window-seat in a room 
constructed by an Allegheny, Pennsylvania, girl. P —s in Lincoln, Nebraska. Shoe boxes have been 
The wood panels are finished the natural color. —- 2 a4 ; upholstered for the purpose. 


The American flag is here used by a young This attractive photograph came from a young lady in Washington, D. C. It shows 
lady in Santa Rosa, California, as a drapery for an old ship’s cabin transformed into a sleeping apartment, with bathroom adjoining. 
a bay-window space. The idea is patriotic, and 


An odd-shaped room in Pasadena, California, 
very prettily carried out. 


offers an exceptional opportunity for an arrange- 
It is not often that such an opportunity for a picturesque interior presents itself. ment of furniture. The archway leading to the 
(This photograph was awarded one of the second prizes.) alcove has been decorated with fish-net drapery. 
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Jesus and clearly understanding Him. 
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THE REAL i OF CHRISTMAS 


5 ti 73% O WORD in the language has perhaps 
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AND & different people as Christmas. No 
ad rd anniversary in the calendar means so 
= little to one or so much to another as 
does Christmas Day. Here and there 
we meet a man who gets at the real 
significance of Christmas, and we find 
him deriving the truest happiness from 
But only the few understand the real 
To the material mind it means all too 
To the worship- 


its observance. 

lesson of the day. 

often the indulgence of selfish pleasures. 

ful, the birth of Christ means the birth of nonee. And 
tt 


yet one of the greatest lessons which Christ taught to the 
world was that He came to earth neither to receive wor- 
ship nor to attract attention. His whole life and His 
teaching were fragrant with exactly the opposite thought : 
to put Himself out of sight, to disappear as soon as 
expedient, in order that the world might learn, from this 
example, that service which is the truest worship of God. 


= 


To often in our Christmas religious observances is this 

thought almost entirely lost sight of or not sufficiently 
emphasized. There can be no love for God which is unat- 
tended with love for man. The final test of a Christian 
life is not the worship of God, but always the love of man 
for man. If the message of Him whose birth we cele- 
brate at Christmas teaches us one thing above all others it 
is not that we shall try to do for Him as a person, but that 
we shall seek to do for one another. That is knowing 
And wherever 
this true conception of His life and teaching is reached, 
there we find men and women thrilled with the passion for 

iving. The little child wakes on Christmas morning with 
its heart full to overflowing with gladness, and by every 
gift in stocking, or beside cradle or bed, is taught anew the 
old, old lesson of love. Husband and wife, brother and 
sister, lover and sweetheart, friend and friend, as they 
receive their gifts are reminded once more that love is not 
a dream, but a reality,—and a reality which grows more 
vital, more precious and more enduring with the years. 
The sick, in chair.or in bed, as they open their Christmas 
ees are almost reconciled to loneliness and pain. 

he friendless, the poor, the outcast, the waifs on the 
streets; those who have sinned and seem shut out from 
God and from man, all begin to feel strange thrills of hope 
and renewed aspiration as they are taken up and enfolded 
in the richness and fullness of the Divine love as it comes 
to them through human love or attention on Christmas 
Day. That is knowing Christmas in its highest and noblest 
sense ; in its truest conception ; knowing it in that spirit 
from which we derive the surest happiness. 
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N° ONE who so accepts Christmas can experience other 

than the deepest thrills of pleasure on that day. It is 
love of man for man which can make Christmas the hap- 
piest day in the year; a day when an unjust or unkind 
thought of another is impossible; when a harsh or cruel 
word is out of place. Such a day in our hearts makes the 
lowest criminal our brother; the pale-faced child almost 
our own ; the wearying burdens of the poor the burdens for 
our own shoulders,—when homes and hearts, streets and 
churches, prisons and asylums come together, and for the 
day are one,—ringing with one song, attuned to the music 
of one grand, sweet harmony: the love of man for man. 
The song may die on the morrow, but for the one day it 
lives, uniting all, and sending forth from each of our hearts 
the benediction of Tiny Tim, ‘‘God bless us, every 
one.”’ That is Christmas. And if that has not exactly 
been our Christmas of the past, let it be, at least, our 
Christmas of this year. Being human we cannot entirely 
avoid mingling a little selfishness with our happiness. But 
more and more we can let Christmas Day teach us of a 
common love, a love which will teach us more clearly to 
understand that only as we love our brothers can we hope 
to love God, and please Him in our love for Him. We are 
all God's children; all members of one family. And we 
shall be even more so in the yearsto come. For Christmas 
is a prophetic day. The fullness of what it predicts is dim 
to our eyes as yet. But so was the future of the Christ 
Child to the wise men of the East on the first Christmas 
morn. They came to worship an earthly King, while all 
the time they were bending before the King of a world. 
The gifts which are received, and the gratitude which they 
awaken at this happy season, are sure con si of a hap- 
pier time when men shall know each other better and trust 
each other more. It is always a strange and sad thing to 
hear some one say, ‘‘ The world is growing worse.’’ For 
what greater confession of our own shortcomings is there ? 
The world is better or worse exactly in proportion as we 
live in it, as we ourselves make it. he world grows 
better as men and women grow more trustful of each 
other, and believe in each other moreimplicitly. Fraternity 
is easily possible if competition can become coépera- 
tion. universal love will vet fill the hearts and swa 
the lives of all the sons and daughters of men. And eac 
of us may bring that time nearer on each recurring 
Christmas Day; not by worshiping Christ less, but by 
loving one another more. That is Christmas in its truest 
sense and in its highest and most Divine aspect. And it 
should be, to each and all, our Christmas of 1898. 
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ALONE ON CHRISTMAS DAY 


T HAS been truly said that there is no loneli- 
ness so great as to be lonely ina great city. 
So no sadness seems so keen as that sadness 
which Christmas brings into life for the day. 
For the days which bring greatest joy to some 
ofttimes bring greatest sadness to others. 
Christmas, somehow more than any other day 
in the year, accentuates sorrow when the 

heart is sorrowful. If there is an empty chair it seems so 

much emptier on that day than on any other. If we have 
been carrying some burden during the year the burden 
appears heavier on Christmas Day. Tears seem to come 
so easily, so unbidden on that day. If we are sick it 
seems harder to be sick on Christmas. We may be alone 
all the year: we never feel it so much as when we wake 
on Christmas morn alone. The anguish which fills some 
hearts on Christmas morning is known only to God, It 
is a heartbreaking feeling to open our eyes to the 
Christmas sun, to look at that orb of light and realize that 
it shines on happy families the world over: on mothers 
and sons, on husbands and wives, on brothers and 
sisters everywhere. But upon us it shines alone. There 
are some words in our language which, by their very 
sound, express their meaning. ‘‘ Alone’’ seems one of 
these. Its simple pronunciation speaks its meaning. It 
is so easy to be happy when there is some one to be 
happy with _ ; so hard when you must be happy alone. 
Happiness depends so much upon others. 
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[F IN this age of organizations innumerable there is room 
for one more, it is for an organization which would 
bring together, especially on Christmas, those who are 
alone in the world, especially women who are alone. I 
do not think that many of us who have our kin closest to 
us on Christmas Day stop to realize what our feelings 
would be if they were not with us. It is so hard to 
imagine ourselves in a position other than the one we are 
in. And yet that position might easily be other than it 
is. With many that position is other than God has made 
our own: a fact we are all apt to forget. We remember 
some poor family at Christmas, but at least it is a family. 
It is together. The one is company for the other, even in 
poverty. We remember the sick, and God blesses those 
who do. But I wish some of us might cast a look around 
and give a thought to those who are not sick, who are not 
perhaps poor, as the world judges, yet who are alone. 
Some girl, perhaps, alone: some woman alone: some 
young man: some old man: alone! Alone at Christmas ! 
Could two words possibly be more at variance? Is there 
any day in all the year when the heart craves for com- 

any more than on that day so freighted with reunions of 
amilies and friends? Let us each this year, therefore, 
look around and see if there is not some one alone in the 
world whom we can take into our lives on Christmas Day,— 
just for the day or part of the day, if for nothing beyond 
that. No act would make us happier ourselves: nothing 
would give such satisfying happiness to another as to take 
away from some one the cold and barren thought of being 
utterly alone and lonely on Christmas Day ! 
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THE TENDENCY TO COUNTRY LIFE 


/JNE of the signs in American life which 1898 
has emphasized ina most noticeable way is 
the general tendency of our people to get 
away from the cities and to move into the 
suburbs. For the last ten years this fact has 
been apparent, but not until recently has it 
taken hold of so many people. The signs 
are unmistakable on every hand. Suburban operations in 
real estate have quadrupled in all our great cities. Small 
country houses are being built by the hundreds. 
Architects making a specialty of small suburban houses 
have never been busier. The trolley systems are 
extending their lines as far as possible into the country 
surrounding the cities. Every railroad is giving special 
attention to its ‘‘suburban’’ service. Millionaires, instead 
of building mansions in the town, are buying vast country 
estates. More books on suburban homes, flowers, birds, 
trees, plant and insect life and gardening have been pub- 
lished during 1898 than in any other five years combined, 
and each book has proved successful. Out-of-door sports 
have increased enormously. The whole tendency in 
American life, from whatever standpoint it is viewed, is 
toward a closerintimacy with Nature : a desire to live near 
green fields and undertrees. Anda healthier sign for the 
future of our American life can scarcely be imagined. 
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|" IS a great pity that our large cities cannot be con- 
fined to commercial uses, and that their people 
cannot all live outside of their borders. There are 
families, and thousands of them, where the business of 
the husband is such that living in the suburbs is practically 
impossible. But, on the other hand, there are families 
who might just as well live outside the city, yet who do 
not. For some notion or other they choose to remain 
not ‘‘ twelve miles from a lemon,’’ but rather one block 
from it. The reason is, sometimes, the disinclination of 
the husband for country life in winter, or objection to the 
waste of time spent on the cars in going to and from 
business. ‘‘Itis all very well in the summer,’’ he admits, 
** but in the winter I want things to be more accessible.’’ 
The wife, at other times, objects to suburban living, 
because it is more difficult to get servants to live in the 
country in winter, or household marketing and necessities 
are inaccessible. Or, as often, it is the reluctance of the 
wife or husband to be “‘ out of touch”’ with “‘ what is going 
on.’’ Generally, amusement of some sort or another is 
meant by this. And so many remain in town where, by 
a little sacrifice perhaps, they might live in better, 
healthier and more generous quarters in the suburbs. 
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L'VING in town is all very well where it is absolutely 
necessary that it shall be so. But when a fancied 
notion or inconvenience stands in the way of a home where 
the eye can see more than a few square feet of God’s 
skies it is to be regretted. Especially is this unfortunate 
where there are young children. Experience is teaching 
the wisest of parents more truly each day that our 
large cities are not the best places for bringing up chil- 
dren: certainly not the healthiest spots. A child wants 
a great deal of breathing-space and play-room, and these 
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he cannot get in a thickly populated city. And even where 
the space is had, the air which he breathes is not 
conducive to the best development of the child’s health. 
Strong men and healthy women can only be raised in a 
pure, wholesome air. Healthy morals, too, are more 
easily instilled into a child’s mind where the air is healthy. 
Wholesome ideas come from a close intimacy with 
Nature, and a child who, from his first recollection, can 
step out-of-doors on green grass, has an infinite advantage 
over the child who sees only the dirt of sidewalk and 
street each time he ventures out. All this every sane 
father and mother knows. They know that the city offers 
more disadvantages to a young child than advantages, 
and unquestionably a great proportion of the movement 
to the country has come from a realization of this fact. 
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No alone are the children benefited by country living. 
For their elders the life is equally wholesome and 
sound. Thousands of business men are beginning to 
realize this, and are acting accordingly in living out of the 
city the year round. Our more open wintérs in a greater 
art of the country have made daily access to and from 
usiness more comfortable. It adds years toa busy man’s 
life when he can leave the polluted air of the city behind 
him at the close of a day and breathe, eat and sleep in the 
pure, sweet air of the country. A woman’s life is inesti- 
mably better for it, too. There would be a far smaller 
percentage of nervous women in America to-day if sub- 
urban life had been in vogue ten years ago as much as it 
is to-day. Especially is this present impulse beneficial to 
our girls, who, in the suburban homes of their parents, are 
learning the beauties of country life. The amusements 
may not be so varied or numerous, but earlier hours are 
assured, and more robust constitutions are the result. 
One of the most gratifying phases of this suburban tend- 
ency is the proportion of young married couples who 
are moving into the country and building simple and 
postty homes at the very start of their wedded life. The 
yuilding and loan associations, and the other ways that 
make it possible for a man of limited means to build his 
own home, have been a Godsend to America. It is 
a splendid thing when a young married couple can write 
the word ‘‘ Home’”’ in large capital letters from a sense of 
ownership. It is aright start. It gives them the sense of 
proprietorship of land, and. impels improvement. 
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yew it from whatever point one will, this tendency to 

suburban living is one of the best signs of the times. 
It is a sign which should be encouraged in every respect. 
THE LapiEes’ HoME JouRNAL thoroughly believes in it, 
and next year the magazine will keep abreast of this 
tendency. Old people would soon disappear if more of 
us would follow the impulse which to-day has taken hold 
of so many. Nothing in the world can keep a man or 
woman so young and fresh as to be able to te in touch 
each day with the perpetual freshness and youth of 
Nature. Suburban life means more out-of-door living, 
and that is what we Americans all need. We want more 
exercise, and suburban living makes that easier. We 
want our interest in things kept fresh, and that Nature 
does for us as nothing else can. The more our busy men 
see of Nature’s restful ways the more restful will they be- 
come. The closer we keep our children to the soil the 
healthier will they be physically, and the stronger will they 
develop mentally. The more our girls breathe in the pure 
air which God intended for all, but which man in the cities 
pollutes, the better women we shall have: the fewer 
worried mothers we shall see. The more our young men 
see of out-of-door sports the more clearly will they realize 
the greatness of splendid physical health. The more the 
tired housewife sees of flowers and plants and trees the 
closer will become her interest in all things natural and 
simple ; and as she sees the simplicity with which Nature 
works, unconsciously will the lesson be forced upon her 
and enter into her own methods. We all agree that there 
is no teacher like Nature herself. Let us all, then, get as 
close to her as possible. Whatever she teaches is whole- 
some to the mind, and uplifting to the soul and strengthen- 
ing to the body. In the very act of studying her wonder- 
ful ways there is health. So let those of us who can, and 
all of us to whom it is possible, leave the cities to those 
who must live there, and who, by our very going, will be 
benefited by the larger room we leave to them. For them 
our going is beneficial. For us it means a larger, a fuller, 
a saner, a more wholesome, a much richer life. And 
Christmas next year will mean more to us by reason of the 
change we have made for the better in opening the door 
and coming closer to a truer meaning of home. 


++? 
GUARDING THE CHILDREN AT CHRISTMAS 


(g* T IS a notorious fact that grave mistakes are made 
mY each Christmas on the part of parents in the 
purchase of toys. Each Christmas we hear of 
children made seriously ill and frequently 
poisoned by wooden playthings coated with 
Everything in the way of a toy naturally goes 





paints. \ 
to the mouth of a child, and yet constantly is the error 
made of buying playthings covered with injurious paints ; 


toys made of lead or brass, or contrivances made of 
metals, which, left unfinished, cut and make sore the 
tender mouth of a child. Not less dangerous are the rag 
babies and rag animals so commonly sold by sidewalk 
venders at Christmas time, which are often simply store- 
houses of disease-germs. A rag toy is so simply made ' 
that, when stich a present is given to a child, it is better 
that it should be home-made, so that there may be some 
definite knowledge of the material used in its make-up. 
Another dangerous practice, sometimes followed at 
Christmas time, is that of giving away toys that have been 
used or kept in a house where there has been a case of 
contagious disease. No presents should ever emanate 
from a house where there has been such illness. A child 
is peculiarly sensitive to influences which do not affect 
mature people, but this fact is too often overlooked. It is 
not an act of charity to send the plaything of a sick 
child to some poor waif. Nor is it kind to send poor 
children toys which, if carried to the mouth, may bring 
illness. There are enough toys without the dangerous 
exterior ingredients of paint or lead, or the interior 
germ-stuffed materials. In our desire to make children 


happy, whether our own or those of others, let us be ex- 
tremely careful not to send them instruments of sickness. 
Unpainted toys may not be so attractive, but they are 
decidedly safer, and that should count with us more. 
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WHERE CHRISTMAS MEANS SO MUCH 


“[nasmuch as ye have done tt unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done tt unto Me.’— Matthew xxv: 40. 
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OR the holiday business * 
the highest efficiency of 
a store is needed—it is the 
crucial test of a store’s help- 
fulness. 
You will visit this store at 
Christmas, if you can, It will re- 
pay well the expenditure of your 
time and exertion. The goods 
are entertaining and beautiful. 
Cudgel your brain for an origi- 
nal demand, and you will find that 
this store has the start of you. 
Give up in despair the thought 
of your Christmas choosing, and 
t‘. then come here for selections that 
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a will give you rest. 
es If you cannot come, write us 


'§ about your Christmas needs. 

1) a 

Mi Here is a hint or two that 
in may help you: 


y 
rc Toys 
&%, The child leads the Christmas. Our 


x) Toy Store multiplies its space by four and 
the volume of its stock by forty. The 
5 doll population would meet the census 
f demand for a city. From a single dime to 
“ a hundred dollars the Toy prices range. 
See, if you can; if not,send for a catalogue. 


Fancy Goods 

What are fancy goods? The entire LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL would be needed for an 
answer. In a general way: They are small 
articles of wood, metal or leather, picture 
frames, fancy boxes, smokers’ sets—queer 
things that have nominal uses as a pretext 
for beautiful forms herd under this title. 


China and Glassware 

You may delight your eyes, make glad your 
friends, accommodate your pocket, give repose 
to your mind in this great stock. The vast 
range of pottery will supply beauty for a 
dinner-table, decoration for a mantel, Bric-a- 
brac for a cabinet. Bijou things, and great 
alm-tree stands and vases mark the wide 
imits of the great collection. 


Silverware 


An ordinary mind can grasp the ingenuity 
of variety of Holiday gifts that swarm under 
the title “Silver,” by examining them. To 
scores of common things the white metal at- 
taches itself with a beauty that glorifies. A 
whisk broom with a silver handle, a brush with 
a silver back, a button-hook with a silver grip, 
manicure sets and tea sets. Advertising fails 
to describe—only faintly suggests the gift pos- 
sibilities of silver merchandise. 


Brass and Iron 


Art has touched the lower metals with grace- 
ful forms for Christmas gifts. Fire Irons and 
Fenders lead the group. 


Books 


We will send our book catalogue on appli- 
cation, and you will find it profitable reading. 
A special feature will be the Wanamaker 
Illustrated Library Editions of famous authors. 
Splendidly bound, splendidly printed, excellent 
paper and fine illustrations, and cheap: 

Edwaréd Bulwer, 15 vols., $9.75. 

Thomas Carlyle, ro vols., $7. 

James Fenimore Cooper, 16 vols., $9. 

Charles Dickens, complete, 15 vols., $9. 

Alexandre Dumas, Romances, 12 vols., $8.50. 

George Eliot, complete, 8 vols., $5.50. 

Victor Hugo, 10 vols., $7. 

Walter Scott, 12 vols., $8.50. 

William Thackeray, to vols., $7. 

° 


Sound Advice 


Buy your Christmas goods early. If you 
come in person you will find less irritation from 
crowds, fuller stocks of goods, quicker service, 
and so you will have greater peace. 

If you order by mail you will secure season- 
able delivery, which is always doubtful when 
the Christmas Day approaches. Then mails 
are overloaded, express companies overtaxed. 
How much regret and disappointment is saved 
at Christmas by the prudent, who order early ! 


For facts, figures, pictures 
and prices on the Christmas 
stock, write us for a copy of 
our book, “What Shall I Get?” 
It tells the whole story. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Broadway, New York 
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ABOUT MEN 


Third Article—Py Frances Evans 





ANNERS do not make the 
man. That is true, but it 
is also true that they do 
mar him if they are of 
the wrong kind. -Formal 
courtesy has been rele 
gated to the past, and 
what have we to take its 

Good manners are not properly the 





place? 
Sunday clothes of our behavior; they are the 


well-fitting daily garments. They grow out 
from the heart like trees whose boughs must 
be kept well trimmed, but whose roots 
strengthen without watering. 

I do wish that our men and boys would 
not lounge outside of their clubs or bed- 
chambers. The habit is not only discour- 
teous, but it is exceedingly bad for the lungs. 
A centre rush on a foot-ball team, full of 
vigor and muscle, will lounge about a parlor 
like an invalid while the girls sit in manly 
attitudes adoring the hero of the field, who 
in truth looks like a sleepy baby elephant. 
Not long since I met a man celebrated through- 
out America for his achievements, and I con- 
fess I was surprised at his simple, cordial 
manner, such as in my youth would have been 
called good. Why was I surprised? Because 
the majority of my celebrated acquaintances 
are distinctly ill-mannered owing to their 
inordinate self-consciousness and belief in 
the special privileges of genius. Men are 
what women permit them to be. 


+ 
| Do Not Believe Any Man Living desires to be 


ill-bred any more than he desires to sin. 
Both men and women are more often unfor- 
tunate than desirous in both ways. They 
are not started in the right direction. The 
start has an enormous influence on the finish, 
from athletics to matrimony. The most rep- 
rehensible of all such prevailing tenden- 
cies is the lack of deference young men show 
toward middle and old age. You see, I am 
not a bit of anew woman. I do not want an 
equality that does away with men’s chivalry, 
that allows men not only to treat young girls 
like college men at a fraternity meeting, but 
also privileges them to sit still in a chair 
while elderly ladies stand, and to ignore the 
old-fashioned rights of all older persons to 
their respectful attention and protection. 


% 


The Lowest, Most Depraved Man can be 
appealed to by a woman—provided he is 
sober—if she asks his protection. 

When women deny men the right to pro- 
tect them, no wonder men lose their manners 
inherited with their trousers; no wonder their 
manner loses its civility and deference 
toward old and young; no wonder men 
lounge and stare and consider General 
Washington a prig. I heard some people 
criticising a man not long ago, who was a 
stranger to me, as a most affected creature. 
When I met him the only thing unusual I 
couid see about him was his very good man- 
ners. Alas, his critics did not know good 
manners when they saw them! 


a 


“Do You Believe Platonic Love is possible 
between young unmarried men and women ?”’ 
a young married man said to me not long 
ago. ‘‘ More likely to be possible between 
them than between a married man and a 
young, unmarried woman,’’ I replied. He 
looked at me a moment in silence, then the 
color mounted slowly to his face—yes, he 
actually blushed as he replied, ‘‘ You are 
rather hard on us.’’ Women blush for noth- 
ing, but a man never colors up without a 
cause. That red flush, although it was for 
the sex of inherited trousers, not for himself 
particularly, would have confirmed me in my 
belief had I been a bit shaky—which I was 
not. What did he mean by Platonic love 
anyway? What do we all mean when we use 
that epithet? Look first at the dictionary 
definition. Platonic love: ‘‘ A pure spiritual 
love subsisting between the sexes, which 
regards the mind and its excellences only.’’ 
That last clause, ‘‘ regarding the mind only,”’ 
upsets the theory of Platonic love entirely. 
The truth is that there is no such thing exist- 
ing between any man and woman. As soon 
as the feeling of regard between people of 
opposite sex grows strong enough to be 
designated as love, it emanates from the heart, 
not from the brain, and is not interested 
alone in the excellences of the mind, although 
mental attraction in many cases is the first 
cause of the love. The clearest form of 
expressing affection for any one is by means 
of a caress given with the hands, arms and 
lips. This is natural and right when the 
affection is allowable—as between mother and 
child, husband and wife, or brother and sister. 





Editor’s Note—The fourth of this series of 
articles will aypeee in the next (the January) issue 
of the Journal. 


te + 


Being in Love Platonically is sitting on the 
fence, and no honest man can balance himself 
there on a question of moral duty. In the 
parlance of the fireman, the best way to 
handle a fire is to ‘* smother it at the start ’’— 

‘it is easier to head one off than run one 
down ’“—and if people would only face the 
truth about this thing fallaciously called 
Platonic they would in all conscience 
‘* smother it at the start.’’ I have no desire 
to preach, but I have a great desire to help in 
this matter, so ‘‘ Let them shout for joy and 
be glad that favor my righteous cause.’’ 

I said there was no such thing as Platonic 
love, but at this moment I recollect one situa- 
tion where it is possible—between a woman, 
married or unmarried, after the age of forty- 
five, and a young man, with enough of the 
boy in him to recognize the maternal element 
in the affection she gives him. I do believe 
Platonic love might exist there, but, even so, 
men and women of those relative ages have 
been known to marry each other. A man 
who only just saved himself from slipping 
on that dangerous ground of Platonic love 
told me afterward, ‘‘ A fellow can’t sit on the 
fence in these matters, Mrs. Evans. I tried 
it, but my conscience wouldn’t sit beside me, 
so I jumped down on the safe side, knowing 
I’d fall one way or another if I didn’t.’’ 


+ 


The Purest Relation Existing between man 
and woman, that of mother and son, would 
be a pretty poor affair if based only on a love 
of each other’s brains. The mother loves her 
son’s eyes, his hair, his mouth, or even some 
deformity he may possess, even though she 
cannot explain why any more than she can 
explain her faith in a future state of existence. 

Now, correspondingly, if a married man 
finds himself unhappy with his wife, justly or 
unjustly, and he meets some young woman 
who attracts him and has more time to sym- 
pathize with his moods than has his wife, 
who is probably taken up with gratifying the 
desires of his stomach and keeping his 
clothes in order, he unconsciously, at first, 
begins to renew his acquaintance with 
romantic love as he knew it years ago when 
his wife was not an every-day affair to him. 
About this young woman there springs up a 
romantic halo; she becomes to him an ideal, 
seeing her as he does with her best foot fore- 
most, as he saw his wife before they were 
married. He never stops to think, ‘‘ Would 
she be any more attractive than my wife if 
she had three noisy children to look after and 
a servant or two as a daily affliction? ’’—nor 
does he wish to see her in that light. 

If he is of a sentimental disposition, and 
has little strength of character, this well- 
dressed, cheerful, unmatronly woman calls 
out in him the little bit of poetry which is 
hidden in every man’s heart, and gradually 
he falls to comparing his wife with her, and 
soon he begins to feel himself a martyr be- 
cause his wife has perhaps ceased to talk to 
him about books and music and sports as she 
once did, and (worse and more of it) she has 
actually grown fat these last few years. 
These matters had altogether slipped his 
attention until a new standard of comparison, 
a standard which he should have been:man 
enough to ignore, came into his life. 

If his new feeling is not reciprocated and 
encouraged by the object of it he becomes 
restless and dissatisfied for a short time, then 
lapses into the original commonplace comfort 
of his home life and soon forgets to sigh; but 
woe unto him if the object does reciprocate 
and has no conscience to tell her how slip- 
pery is this ground of Platonic love. 
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Platonic Love is What Those Two will call 
this new feeling of theirs. He tries to make 
himself believe his regard for her came about 
because she is more clever than his wife— 
a much brighter woman; that it is ridiculous 
for a man to abstain from admiring any clever 
or attractive woman he chances to meet, 
simply because he is married. All of this is 
but the talk of the devil at his elbow urging 
him on, erasing from his mind all sense of 
duty. After a while his satanic majesty 
also reminds him of some real estate of his 
own that the man might find pleasant and 
available, for instance—the divorce court. 

By this time the married man has ceased 
to call his feeling for the woman Platonic, 
although they both insist upon the word 
friendship between them—nothing more! 
Then one day they find the sense of touch 
overpowering them, and they know how 
un-Platonic and like every other love theirs 
is; but they have one more chance to remem- 
ber duty, and the honorable man pulls him- 
self up at the very brink of forgetting; the 
other kind of man leaves it all to the woman. 

Poor Eve! No wonder she is no better 
than she is, being held responsible for all 
of man’s sins as well as for all of her own. 


The Result of So-Called Platonic Love, at best, 
is unhappiness all around, and more misery 
than would have been necessary had the man 
bravely acknowledged his danger in the be- 
ginning by denying himself the possibility of 
Platonic affection or so-called friendship; and 
at worst ?—ah, well! it is a mere question of 
the divorce courts at the present time. 

I do not mean that a married man must 
never speak to a young woman nor find her 


QGinter 


society agreeable occasionally, but I do mean 


that for the peace and safety of all concerned 
he must not see her often enough alone on a 
basis of friendship to establish and encourage 
any particular bond of congeniality between 
them unless he is willing to take the conse- 
quences. It is a dangerous business, for few 
men are equal to handling fire unburnt. 


* 
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Just a Word More, and this time in congrat- 


ulation, to the young men and women of | 


America for the blessed privilege they enjoy 
of seeing each other frankly and openly 
without such disagreeable and suspicious 
espionage as prevails in Continental society, 
which of itself is enough to lower the tone of 
any society. I doubt whether the majority of 
Americans realize what social freedom and 
interchange of thought they enjoy compared 
with foreigners. This does not apply only to 
a comparison with Turks and other residents 
of the Orient, but also with the modern social 
relations of Europeans. 

For instance and by way of emphasis, a 
young American woman was pursuing a 
course of study at Oxford, England, and in 
London, where she lived alone in what we 
know as a boarding-house, but what is more 
like a French pension, where transients of 
every nationality are accommodated. Among 
the many people coming and going at her place 
of residence in London was a Dutch professor 
of a college in Holland. He was a man of 
certainly forty years, a bachelor, a well- 
known worker in all social reforms and a 
brilliant linguist, besides being extremely 


| ahundred 


interesting, as most of the inhabitants of | 


Holland seem to be. The American girl 
had been studying political economy, and, as 
the Dutch professor sat next to her at the table, 
they fell into conversation as is the custom 
at fable d’ héte dinners on the Continent. 
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One Evening at Dinner the two became so | 


engrossed in discussing socialistic questions 
(his hobby) that they lingered on until every 
one else had left the dining-room. She 
probably noticed this fact, but it meant noth- 
ing toher. They talked on for perhaps half 
an hour until suddenly he said, ‘‘ This is 
indeed a most novel and interesting expe- 
rience for me!’’ 

‘What is?’’ she asked unconsciously. 

** Talking alone to a young lady,”’ he said, 
half smiling. ‘‘I never did it before in my 
life. Is it your custom in America? I have 
heard so.’’ 

‘* Do you honestly mean to say you never 
talked to a woman alone before?’’ she ex- 
claimed in amazement. 

“That has been my misfortune,’’ he 
replied; ‘‘ never to a lady.”’ 

‘* But why?’’ she persisted. 

‘* For the reason that such freedom is not 
allowable in my country. Can you think of 
it? I am forty years old, and never before 
held a conversation alone with any lady but 
my mother and sisters. If I were to do such 
a thing it would amount to a proposal of mar- 
riage—otherwise the lady would be com- 
promised in the eyes of society. This is one 
of the most agreeable moments of my life.’’ 
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This Girl Told Me Afterward that she could 
hardly believe her ears when he said this, 
but when she fully realized that he was, 
according to the customs of his own country, 
taking a liberty with her, she for the first time 
in her life felt self-conscious and uncomfort- 
able in a man’s society. 

You see, as long as there was no barrier of 
public opinion nor personal consciousness 
between them she was as unconscious of dif- 
ference in sex as though they had been a 
little boy or girl, but the instant the difference 
and its possibilities were suggested to her 
mind she felt as if she were doing something 
wrong. Considering that human beings are 
first of all human, with only half-grown wings 
at best, the air of mystery and forbidden fruit 
is demoralizing to social relations. 


+ 


American Men and Women meet on a basis 
of open honesty, trusting in each other’s 
integrity until it is disproved, cultivating the 
boy-and-girl relation as nearly as possible, 
and consequently the American man is the 
purest-minded man, taken en masse, that the 
world can produce at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and the American woman the 
least dangerous, showing a lack of guile mar- 
velous and interesting to foreigners, who 
wonder why it is that an American girl will 
always goso far and no farther. They do 
not know that self-respect is one of the 
first principles of the American people, 
and one that is encouraged and deepened by 
that very open intercourse between men 
and women which is so utterly incompre- 
hensible to the average foreigner. 


+ + 


America has set an example in this respect 
to the world, and I bid her Godspeed in the 
continuance of this feeling between the sexes. 
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The H. S. & M. Ulsters 
are warm and serviceable, 
elegantly made and lined, 
comfortable to wear and 
handsome in appearance. 

The materials are rich 
Beaver, Kersey or Chin- 
chilla, thick Shetland, 
warm Frieze or Mon- 
tagnac, heavy satin 
sleeve linings, 
seams sewed 
throughout 
with silk 
thread. 

One of th 
splendid Ul- 
sters will last 
for years and 
pay for itself 


times in com- 
fortand satis- 
faction. 


PRICES: 


$12 


TO 


$28 


Hart, haffnes 


Be sure to look 


Sold only through the dealer. 
for this trade-mark 


Ask for “ Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx Guaran- 
teed Ulsters.’’ 
If your dealer 
does not keep 
them, write to 
us for the ad- 
dress of one 
who does. Send to-day for our NEW 
STYLE BOOK “A,” showing what 
well-dressed men wear this Winter. 
It is free. 


inside the collar 
of the coat. 





HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO 
Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men 


“Died of Flannels 


A malady which carries off more people than is 
generally thought.’’—Dr. J. L. Mitton, Senior 
Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital, London. 

Woolen underwear is far more deadly in 
winter than in summer. The idea that it pro- 
tects is a fallacy. It overheats first, and then 
it chills, predisposing the system to attacks 
of colds, catarrh, pneumonia and rheumatism. 


DEIMEL 
Linen-Mesh Underwear 


Is sufficiently warm to be healthy, and puts 
the skin in such condition as that one ceases 
to fear draughts. There will be no colds to 
take, no rheumatism to suffer from. Try 
Linen-Mesh this winter, and you will enjoy 
solid comfort. 


A common-sense pamphlet about it free. 





The Deimel Linen-Mesh 
Undergarments for men, 
women and children bear 
this trade-mark. If they 
are not for sale in your 
community, we will inform 
you where they can be 
ought. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Company 
491 Broadway, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO: WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
111 Montgomery Street. 728 15th Street, N. W. 
Do you know that we also manufacture the 
finest dress shields in existence ? 


THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting” 
CORSETS 


Are made in three or 
more pieces with /rams- 
verse seams running 
around the body instead 
of up and down. This 
evades all strain and se- 
cures a perfect fit for 
allfigures. The corset 
is self-adjusting, yield- 
ing easily to every 
movement. 

No other Corset is 
constructed in this way. 
Made in every variety of 
style. Prices from $1.09 to $5.00 per pair. 


Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
MAILED FREE 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
345 Broadway, - New York City 











If your dealer does not sell our corsets, send to us. 
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A MUSICAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
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| Beautiful Washburn Guitars, Mandolins 


NINE EXTRA PAGES | 
Devoted to Christmas in the Church, the Home and the Sunday-School “Tone—They are Genuine 


Bargains 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE CHURCH 


ILLUSTRATED WITK SOME OF THE JOURNAL'S 
5 PRIZE PICTURES OF FESTAL CHURCHES 


Cheaper Musical Instruments, to Suit 
| the Most Economically 
| Disposed 
| 
| 


Lyon & Healy Can Also Save You $100 
or More on an Upright Piano 


A Washburn instrument will gladden 
thousands of homes this Christmas. Why 
not yours? Prices range as low as $15. 
Write to-day for a beautiful illustrated sou- 
venir catalogue. Your local music dealer 
ought to keep Lyon & Healy’s goods— 
if he doesn’t they will have a careful, 
special selection made for you in Chicago. 

Lyon & Healy offer a Mandolin or Guitar 
formerly $6.00 for $3.75. They also offer 
a Violin outfit for $5.00 that gives un- 
bounded satisfaction. Be sure to get Lyon 
& Healy’s goods—in Accordions, Music 
Boxes, Flutes, Cornets, Drums, and all 
musical instruments, their goods offer by 
far the best values. 

Any one in quest of an Upright Piano 
should send for the list of Steinway, Chase, 
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; Vose and other pianos which Lyon & Healy 
i bought of the Lyon & Potter Co. when that 
i firm went out of business. Slightly used 
These deco-ations, at Saint Andrew’s Church, Mount Holly, New uprights from 2 ard 5 ; - lly 
Jersey, show that even a simple design may be beautiful. oa So $125 upward, and really 
beautiful instruments of the best-known 
makes for less than is asked for little- 
known pianos. Write to-day. Address 

simply, Lyon & Linn Chicago. 
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' Lavish use of heavy festoons of evergreen gave a rich effect at a - 3 
4 Christmas service at the Church of the Redeemer, Astoria, New York. 3 
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California 


Want comfort en route, 
which was always a distinc- 
tion of The California 
Limited —Santa Fe Route. 
This year an observation 
car is added, with a spacious 
assembly room for ladies 
and children. 
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Address General Passenger Office 
Holly was used to decorate the Methodist Episcopal Church at The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
é Hurlock, Maryland, Lilies and other plants added a touch of beauty. CHICAGO 
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Baby’s Record 


y Maud Humphrey 
An Exquisite and Dainty Gift for a Parent 


With 12 colored plates and 30 half-tone engravings, 
after designs by Maud Humphrey, the most popular 
artist of Child Life in the world. These represent 
little children in their first ld to walk, first 
time at worship, ete. 

Accompanying the illustrations are pages with 
blanks for recording events in the baby’s life, such 
as birthdays, first experiences, and everything that 
fond parents like to record 

















This picture of a Moravian Church at Hope, Indiana, shows what 
may be accomplished by twining evergreen about hoops of various sizes. 


Quarto, full cloth, $2.50; same, each leaf mounted on guards, 

full gilt, 83.50; same, China Silk, 85.00, All styles boxed, 

A holiday catalogue describing our beautiful line 
of 130 calendars, American and imported. Artistic 
gift and children’s books, popular fiction, biogra- 
phy, travel, etc., sent on request to any address. 
Send for illustrated circulars of Peary’s great work 

on Arctic Exploration, ‘* Northward,"’ and “ Ships 

| and Sailors,’’ a book of sea songs by Rufus F. 
Zogbaum and James Barnes, illustrated in colors. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York 


A Dainty Christmas Gift 


” 2 . We will engrave your 
Light strands of greenery were used at this Presbyterian Church, Die-Stamped monogram (two or three 
San Diego, California, to secure a drapery-like effect. letters) in any one of six 


Monogram Paper different styles, and fur- 


nish two quires of finest 
quality writing paper (white or tinted) die-stam ped 
with same, in a neat box, with envelopes 

With Monogram stamped in Plain Colors, $1.25 
With Monogram stamped in Gold or Silver, $1.40 
With Illuminated Monogram, Two Colors, $1.50 














Christmas bells, over the reading-desk, added to the prettiness of 


Qualities of Paper: Kid Finish, Extra Superfine Wove, 
i i inoi Crimean Bond, Venetian Bond and Cream Laid Linen, 
the decorations of a Congregational Church at Wyanet, Illinois. Sinan ef Pecan: Gntavo, Larne tate, hitet, Oounmnereint 
Note and Lakewood 
Elegant sample book, including set of Fan Monograms, 


nrailed for 10 cents. 


Finest Quality Engraved Visiting Cards 
Viate La te Style 
75 cents for 50; $1 ‘00 for 100. Samples Free 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements 


Engraved on Copper Plate Latest Styles Finest Papers Samples Free 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 
150 North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DO YOU WISH TO OBTAIN A 


Reference FREE? 
Library 


For full particulars, apply to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA | 
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This shows another view in the Moravian Church, Hope, Indiana. An example of the solid effect obtained by skillful use of simple 
Compare the design with that in the second picture above. materials. Picture taken at the Church of the Disciples, Boston. 
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To This Composition was Awarded the First Prize for the Best Christmas Anthem or Solo in The Ladies’ Home Journal’s Competition Closed October 1, 1897 
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500 SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


By Frances 


HE “ Christmas-present’’ prob- 
lem is the one which transcends 
all others at this season of the 
year, and it is to assist would-be 
givers to solve this problem that 
this article has been prepared. 
It aims to suggest gifts that are 
suitable, useful and appropriate, 
as well as within the means of 
the average Christmas-present giver. 

For the reason that there is little time 
during the month in which Christmas falls 
to do more than finish the needlework and 
fancy-work which are intended for Christmas 
gifts, the suggestions given here are only for 
articles which may be purchased in the shops 
which deal in Christmas goods. At almost 
all these shops the presents which are bought 
will, if the purchaser desires, be sent direct 
to the person or persons for whom they are 
intended, a small euvelope containing the 
name and good wishes of the donor being 
inclosed in the package. When sending 
presents to any great distance this plan is 
most convenient, as it saves a second packing 
and insures safe and prompt delivery. 

First in importance in all households, at 
this season of the year, are the children, and 
of first importance to them are toys. 


7 
Presents of All Sorts for Little Girls 


FoR little girls there come ordinary and 

extraordinary dolls, dolls’ furniture, con- 
sisting of brass and wooden bedsteads with 
complete fittings of mattress, pillows, bolster 
and canopies; dolls’ cradles and baskets 
completely fitted, as well as trunks com- 
pletely filled; tiny sheets, pillow-cases, 
counterpanes, blankets and comforters; linen 
closets, dolls’ bureaus, washstands with com- 
plete china toilet-sets, dolls’ towels, bath 
robes and tiny porcelain-lined baths. 

For little girls with housekeeping proclivi- 
ties there are complete sets of kitchen furni- 
ture, consisting of stoves, washing machines, 
ironing outfits, toy sweepers, and kitchen 
utensils which may really be used. 

The dolls this year are provided with real 
houses, real furniture, real satchels, shawl- 
straps, umbrellas and waterproof coats. 
Other gifts for girls are littke workbaskets 
and boxes fitted with thimbles, scissors, etc. 
Low tables in white enamel and in willow- 
ware, which are tinted in the delicate shades, 
and little chairs to match, are apparently 
waiting for these same little girls 

The children’s books this year are bound 
more prettily than ever, and many come in 
sets. The new paint-boxes, with tubes and 
brushes, are for the little maiden who thinks 
she can paint, and the boxes of pencils and 
the prepared cards for the one who is quite 
sure that she can draw. 

In jewelry, pins, rings, necklaces and the 
dress studs are always useful gifts, and little 
girls are always pleased with an addition, 
however slight, to their stock of bureau silver. 

Useful gifts are muffs and collars of fur 
in white or gray, boxes of handkerchiefs, 
umbrellas and waterproof coats. 


- 
What the Grown-Up Sister Will Like 


OR the older sister, the one who is almost 
a young lady, there are pictures and 
books, and desk and bureau fittings, dainty 
handkerchiefs, gloves and ribbons. She can 
use a camera; she needs a new lamp or a silver 
name-plate for her wheel; she would like a 
new belt and buckle, a new pocketbook, a 
new umbrella, a new traveling bag. For her 
the new workboxes and bags seem especially 
prepared, as do the dainty veil, ribbon and 
lace cases, as well as the new hatboxes. 
Much of the new bureau silver is Dutch in 
design, and particularly quaint and beauti- 
ful. All girls love fans and chatelaines, and 
pretty china ornaments, and those who love 
books are always particularly delighted with 
a bust or*picture of their favorite author. 
The card-cases this year are a little larger; 
many of them are made of satin damask 
and finished with dull steel corners. Little 
memorandum slips and tiny pencils are fast- 
ened inside, and always prove useful. The 
new curling-tongs and lamps are this year 
quite elaborate, and with them are shown 
cans in silver and plated ware for holding 
the necessary alcohol, also trays upon which 
to stand the entire outfit while the curling is 
in progress; these also make satisfactory gifts 
for girls. A pair of china candlesticks is 
always a welcome present. 

Useful presents are furs, waterproof cloaks, 
evening wraps, opera-glasses, party bags, 
fur-lined overshoes, dressing jackets, sets of 
hand-made underwear, silk eiderdown quilts, 
clocks, odd pieces of silverware, feather boas 
and slippers. If any rich relative wishes to 
make a girl completely happy let him give 
her a cheval glass. Books, stationery and 
subscriptions to magazines are gifts which 
are always warmly welcomed by young girls. 
Odd pieces of furniture, in the shape of chair, 
table or bookshelf, may be added to this list. 





E. Lanigan 


Gifts for the Dearest One of All 


OTHERS may be given many of the arti- 
cles enumerated for the grown-up sister. 

To the list may be added wrappers, shopping 
bags, table linen, pretty counterpanes, china, 
silver or glass ware, chatelaine spectacle 
cases, stationery, pretty laces, gloves, desks, 
embroidered centrepieces, breakfast, tea or 
coffee cups, sofa-pillows, easy-chairs, afghans, 
lamps’ and lamp shades. Mothers always 
appreciate gifts of money from their grown-up 
children—the grown-up children will under- 
stand why themselves when they grow older. 


. 
Gifts Which Will Please the Big Brother 


OR the young man at college or in the busi- 
ness world there is a great variety. He 
will like a new suit of clothes, a dress-suit 
case, one of the new satchels in Russia or seal 
which come in all colors, and to match which 
are cases of leather capable of holding col- 
lars, cuffs, string neckties, etc. In the same 
leathers come cases for tooth-powder bottles, 
postage stamp and court plaster cases 
and shaving cases. Handkerchiefs legibly 
marked are always welcomed by young men, 
as are neckties, gloves and mufflers. 


For their rooms pictures, framed or 
unframed, sofa-cushions, books, desks, 
chairs, pieces of odd china, photograph 


frames, pipe racks, odd curtains, table- 
covers, afghans, lamps, shades and plaster 
casts are always in order. Other presents 
are dress-suit protectors, bath-robes, slippers, 
pipes, tobacco pouches, smoking jackets, 
matchsafes, ash trays and cigar-box cases. 
If, fortunately, the young man does not 
smoke, find out his favorite occupation and 
try to cater to it. In jewelry for men there 
is an unusual variety of rings, studs, sleeve- 
buttons, watch-charms, watch-chains, scarf- 
pins and scarf-rings. A watch is always a 
most welcome present to a young man or 
boy. In selecting one the works should 
receive first consideration. Pocket-knives, 
key-ring chains, inkstands, paper-knives, 
photographs, blotters, penwipers, seals and 
matchcases are also in order. This year 
some particularly useful-looking collar and 
cuff boxes are shown. They are made of 
leather and come in bright red, dark green, 
brown and black, and may be marked with 
either monogram or initials. If the young 
man has literary tastes nothing will please 
him better than a new bookshelf, some of 
the newest books, a subscription to his favor- 
ite periodical, or to a circulating library. 
+ 
Presents for the Very Small Boys 


OR small boys there are fire engines, rail- 
road trains, tracks, locomotives and sta- 
tions, trolley cars, hansom cabs, rocking 
horses, bicycles, skates, sets of toy soldiers, 
soldier suits, drums, building blocks, toy type- 
writers, sleds, ships, magic lanterns, wizard 
outfits, Punch and Judy shows, games, com- 
pletely filled tool-chests, paint-boxes, and 
express and patrol wagons. 

The mechanical toys this year are beyond 
description, and when they can be afforded 
are likely to prove very valuable gifts to 
inventive boys, as will microscopes and 
compasses. Useful gifts are sweaters, mit- 
tens, neckties, handkerchiefs, desks, rubber 
boots, pocketbooks, penknives, slippers, bath 
wrappers, dumb-bells and Indian clubs. 

In jewelry for boys there is little that is 
new; pretty sets of sleeve-buttons and studs 
in old gold and dull silver are in the usual 
shapes, and there is a bewildering array of 
scarf-pins, most of them of a patriotic design. 

The boys’ books are, as always at this 
season, in abundance, and most of them are 
unusually full of adventures both on land 
and sea, as well as of superb illustrations. 

For very small boys there are sliced ani- 
mals, toy carts, transparent slates, building 
blocks and unusually fine Noah’s arks, as 
well as miniature grocery shops fitted com- 
pletely with weights, measures, etc. 


So 
Toys, Silver, and Dolls for the Babies 


OR the babies there are the greatest num- 
ber of rubber toys, rag dolls, woolly 
dogs and sheep, and toy horses, fur Baby 
Buntings, Brownies, picture books with 
reversible pictures, and blocks. The new 
go-carts have horses, completely harnessed, 
attached to them; the baby is securely 
strapped in, handed the reins and the whip, 
while his nurse pushes him from behind. 
The studs for babies’ dresses this year are in 
sets of four, and a pretty fashion is to choose 
the baby’s birth stone when selecting a set 
foragift. The little gold bib and collar pins 
are set in the same way. The mugs, knives, 
forks, spoons and pushers come in solid 
silver as well as in plated ware. The silver 
and china porringers are always welcome 
and appropriate gifts for babies, as are car- 
riage afghans, parasols and pillows, as well 
as dainty little embroidered jackets, bibs, 
collars, flannel wrappers and carriage boots. 


What the Fathers Will Like 


OR the fathers provide a comfortable 
lounge, some sofa-cushions, one of the 


new pocket-knives, a traveling satchel, a | 


photograph case which will hold as many 
photographs as he has children and one more 
for his wife. Put all the photographs in, and 
be sure he will carry it away with him when- 
ever he has to leave home. If his sleeve- 


buttons are old in design give him a new- | 


style pair, and a new-style key-ring, and 
anything new which is in his particular line. 

Subscribe for his favorite periodicals, give 
him a new house coat, and if he smokes give 
him the very latest device for smokers. A 


new umbrella, a new cane or a new penknife | 


will also be in order. The new cases of 
safety razors, holding one for each day of the 
week, are also useful presents for men. 

= 

Gifts for the Grandmother and Grandfather 

AUS every family has a grandmother, 

many families have great-grandparents, 
and when Christmas comes they should be 
thought of even before the babies. For 
them provide nothing which suggests old 
age: the newest books; subscriptions to the 
best of the periodicals; generous-sized china 
cups and saucers; pretty traveling acces- 
sories; bright sofa-cushions and footstools; 
the newest things in carriage robes, traveling 
clocks or book-rests—something which will 
make them feel quite sure that you are 
counting upon having them with you for very 
many more Christmas Days. 

Some dear old great-grandmothers seem 
made for the pretty lace fichus and caps 
which are seen in great profusion this year. 
Other pretty gifts are silver-topped shopping 





bags, cut-glass vinaigrettes and the new | 


lorgnettes. For both grandparents bureau 
silver is appropriate, and the new traveling 
rugs, satchel and shawl straps, as well as 
the new-style easy-chair with book-rest, and 
soft silken cushions, are particularly suitable. 


+. 
For Those Who Have Served You Faithfully 


OR the servants of the family provide gifts 
which will not in any way suggest work. 
Where money can be afforded it is almost 
always the best way of remembering those 
who have served faithfully; with it may go 
boxes of candy and pretty boxes of stationery. 
For the nurse who has helped to keep your 
child well and happy through the year pro- 
vide some special gift—a watch if you feel 
that you can afford to be so generous, or 
some gift which shall appeal particularly to 
her. For the household where many servants 
are kept, and where there is a sitting-room 
reserved for their use, a Christmas present 


that will please all alike will be the addition | 


to their room of a new picture, or a chair, or 
a table, a new carpet, if that is possible— 
no matter what, so that it is new, and not 
something which has done duty elsewhere. 





Catholic servants are always pleased with | 


prayer-books, religious pictures, or a year’s 
subscription to one of their religious papers. 


+ 
For Those Outside of Your Own Family 


T HAS always been customary in England, 
and it is becoming customary here, to 
remember at Christmas time all the people 
with whom one has come in contact during 
the year—as, for instance, the postman, the 
street-car conductor, the janitor, the office 
boy, the ice man, the charwoman, the laun- 
dress, the waiter at the restaurant where the 
noonday meal is taken, the night watchman 
and the newsboy. To these persons money 
is the most appreciated of all Christmas gifts. 
Do not forget, when administering your 
Christmas bounties, the sick in the hospitals. 
Send toys, books, fruit and scrapbooks to 
the children’s wards, and flowers and fruit, 
jellies and delicacies to those other invalids 
who are not too ill to appreciate them. To 
any sick people whom you may know let 
your gifts take the form of a surprise, some- 
thing which shall for the moment make them 
forget that they have not been able to share 
in the Christmas shopping. Let your present 
go with the cheeriest of holiday greetings 
and tied up with the brightest of ribbons. 


ca 
For Those You Have With You Always 


N YOUR Christmas purchasing do not be 
tempted to forget those who, because of 
their poverty, are unable to do any shopping 
either for themselves or for others. Let 
your presents to them be of a substantial 
character—a ton of coal, some warm clothing, 
some money, a box of groceries, or a basket of 
Christmas marketing topped with a bunch of 
holly. And to the little children in whose 
homes Christmas is little more than a name 
send some of the many bright, new’ tin 
toys which are so inexpensive; some candy, 
some fruit, bright red woolen mittens and 
Tam o’ Shanters, and, if you can afford it, 
some good stout shoes and warm stockings. 
A piece of bright- colored plaid will make 
a pretty gift for the little girl who has 
never, perhaps, had a new dress in her life. 
Accompany your Christmas presents with 
some cheery Christmas greetings and some 
Christmas greens. Be very sure that this 
thoughtfulness will bring its own reward, and 
that in the years to come the memory of the 
Christmas when you gave most and received 
least will be the happiest of all memories to 
you, for “‘there is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.’’ 


a 
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-~----- Direct from the Factory 


Christmas 
Suggestions 


FINE furniture is acceptable to all, and 
from us you buy it ‘‘ Direct from Factory 
at Factory Prices.” 

If you have not time to write for our 
catalogue it will be safe to order direct 
from what we offer here. Each article is 
strictly HIGH GRADE—much better, in 
fact, than you will expect from what 
we say of it. 


Turkish 


Rocker 
$29.50 ws 


luxurious easy 
chair, No. 677, di- 
rect from factory, 
Sreight prepaid, 
sent “On Approv- 
al,” to be returned 
at our expense if 
not positively the 
best leather chair 
ever sold at so low 
a price. 
COVERED with best 
quality machine-buffed 
Genuine leather. Has 
genul hair hi tufted back, spring rockers and ball- 
bearing casters. Choice of maroon, olive-green or russet-color 
leather, At retail a similar chair costs $45 to $60. 


Ladies Mahogany Desk 
The Very Queen of Gifts for a Lady 
buys this dainty 


$9.7 desk direct from 


the factory, freight prepaid, 
sent “On Approval,” to be 
returned at our expense if 
not positively the best ladies’ 
desk ever sold at so low a 
price. A dainty birthday or 
wedding gift. 


FRONT is figured mahogany, 
tastily injaid with pearl and white 
holly. Has French legs both back 
and frout, two locks, Small drawer 
inside, places for paper, pen, ink, 
etc. Bottom of large drawer is of 
pretty bird's-eye maple. Trim- 
mings are all sulid brass (uot plated), including the crest. This 
desk is polished like a piano, and from a dealer will cost §15 to 
$20. Ask for Catalogue. 


Mahogany 


Music Cabinet 
$8.00 caiinct Mizect "irom 


the factory, freight prepaid, sent 
“On Approval,” to be returned 
at our expense if not positively 
the best music cabinet obtainable 
at so low a price. 


FRONT is figured mahogany, tastily 
iniaid with mother-of-pearl and white 
holly. Has French legs, adjustable 
shelves and lock, Trimmings are svlid 
brass, and bottom of drawer is pretty 
bird's-eye maple. This cabinet has a 
rich polish finish, and from a deaier 
will cost $12 to $15. 





















Home 


Desk 
$19.50 ds 


beautiful home 
desk direct from 
the factory, Sretgnt 
prepaid, sent “On 
Approval,” to be 
returned at our 
expense if not p= 
tively the best ob- 
tainable at so low 
a price, 


THE DESIGN of this desk is almost perfection for a 
‘‘home” desk. It combines all the practical features of a 
regular office desk—roll top, letter file, book stalls, slidiug arm 
rest, plenty of drawers. pigeonholes, ball-bearing casters, 
ete.—and in a way that is graceful, artistic and full of style. 
At retail it would coat from $25 to $35. “ 


Office 


Desk 
$19.85 box 


** Macey” desk, No. 
10-H, direct from 

the factory, freight 

prepaid, sent “On 

Approval,” to be 

returned at our 

expense if not posi- 

tively the best roll- 

top desk ever sold 

at the price. 


MADE of selected oak. Has closed back, quartered oak 
front,” 22 pigeonholes, 6 file boxes, 5 large drawers, 2 small 
drawers, 2 stamp drawers, 2 pen racks, 2 paper racks, 2 arm 
rests, ball-bearing casters, front base mould and 8 complete 
letter files, dust-proof, and under lock and key. This desk 
has a good polish finish, and from a dealer wil’ cost $28 to $35. 
Catalogue No. 2. 





PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Turkish Couch 
$29.50 buys this luxurious ‘Turkish leather 


couch direct from the factory, freight 
prepaid, sent “On Approval,” to be returned at our 


expense if not positively the best obtainable at 
so low a price. 









THIS COUCH is 75 inches loug. 28 inches wide, and is 
made of best quality of machine-buffed genuine leather (no 
imitation), and all cushions are genuine curled horsehair. It 
has fiuest steel springs, spring edge, ball-bearing casters and 
diamond-tufted top. This conch, at retail, will cost $45 to $60. 





to all points eastof the Mis- 
We Prepay Freight sissippi and worth of South 
Caroliua. (Points beyond on an equa! basis.) 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture 
-~- Direct from the Factory 
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PRIZE PICTURES OF FESTAL CHURCHES H ove ws 
cleanliness, and hate that disa- Be 

greeable stickiness that common % 

soaps leave in clothes and on % 


the hands. Resin causes it. 
There’s no resin, no coloring 


matter, no impurities of any 
kind in 
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Brownies were on hand to aid Saint Nicholas in delivering presents at the festival of the First A fairy chariot was used in place of the Se 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-School in Superior, Wisconsin, and the reindeer, chimney and other legendary sleigh at a Methodist Church in * 
J 

accessories combined to give a striking effect. Jacksonville, Illinois. ‘ 
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It’s the purest and whitest float- 
ing soap.made. Three conve- 
nient sizes—for the toilet, bath 
and laundry. 


Fairbank’s Fairy 
Calendar for 1899 
given away free to 


purchasers of Fairy 
Soap. Ask your grocer to show you this 
beautiful work of art. It is handsomely 
lithographed in colors and gold, and 
contains the photographs (cabinet size) of 
three of the heroes of the late war. These 
photographs can be removed easily and 
replaced with others of your own selec- 
tion, thereby making the calendar a per- 
manent pooner holder. It is equal 
to the art calendars usually retailed in 
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the book and stationery stores at soc. to “4 
$1.00. Don’t fail to get a copy; obtainable *° 
only through grocers. * 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY %e 
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Chicago t.Louis New York Boston -% 
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A novel idea in connection with this entertainment at the Christian 
Church, Grayson, Kentucky, was that of having the “ bricks ”’ about 
the fireplace filled with sweets for distribution by Santa Claus. 


At a Baptist Church in Cleone, California, the platform was arranged 
to look like the household chimney corner, with stockings hung up, 
and a generous display of gifts for all the members of the family. 








ap. THE MORbD The King of Its Kind 


And so acknowledged by housewives in every civilized 
land. Greater aud more lasting brilllancy, saving labor, 
saving your silver, never scratching, never wearing. 
It’s UNLIKE ALL OTHERS. At your grocers’, 


tox, postpaid, 15 cents in stamps. 
Trial quantity for the asking 


isn’t Your Silver Worth the Inquiry ? 
The Electro Silicon Co., 34 Cliff St., New York 


A Wick Sent Free 


The Standard Oil Company says: 
‘“We have made a number of careful 
and exhaustive tests of your 


, 
A Methodist Sunday-School in the town Santa Claus delighted the children at the Mars Hill Presbyterian Church in Athens, Tennessee, Process 


of Canastota, New York, had a miniature by showing them how he goes down the chimney with his pack of gifts. d k hich! f 
Ferris wheel to carry gifts. (This picture was awarded one of the third prizes offered by the JouRNAL.) | en we cannot speak too highly o 
its qualities.” 

















No more smoking, smudgy, creeping lamps. 
No move dirty, cracking chimneys. 


We want you to send for a free sample | 
| and a book about it, and test the unique 
qualities of ‘‘THE BROWN WICK.” 


kor sale by all good deale s. Takeno substitute. | 


NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY | 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Patented in U. 8. and foreign countries.) 
a - -aas | 


Free to Ladies 


Waite THury Last—The book, “SELECT SUGGES- 
TIONS,” containing a complete language of flowers 
from the best French and German authorities, and 
language of precious stones, poetical gems, valuable 
hints regarding plauts for the parlor, as well as spring 
flowers—in fact, everything that a progressive house 
wife should know, giving the very latest authority on 














how to entertain handsomely, including artistic color 
lunches and embracing the etiquette of good society ; a 
perfect encyclopedia of society manners, making all 
the little details perfectly plain on afternoon teas, 


society luncheons, garden parties, dinner parties, 
dancing parties, and—not the least—the art of talking 
The above will be sent by us on receipt of TEN CENTS 

| to defray postage, etc. Publishers’ price, 50 cents 
| JOSEPH BURNETT CO., 26 India Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








for | ; 
This picture shows an elaborate design worked out to please the A pantomime was given in connection with the gift distribution at A Year of Pleasure the Little Folks 
children of Trinity Lutheran Church in Allegheny, Pennsylvania. the Baptist Church in Weston, Michigan. The picture affords an idea ne eS Age ng on nee, SS ee ee 
Miniature electric cars were run back and forth, loaded with presents. that may be widely copied to advantage. | 


&. E. CASSINO, 65 Pope Building, BOSTON, MASS. 
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By Emma 


HEN giving linen as a 
Christmas present select 
only what the person to 
whom it is to be sent 
would not be likely to buy 
for herself. Necessities 

she will certainly have, but dainty 

pieces or expensive sets she has 
probably thought impossible, con- 
sequently such ornamental pieces 
will be doubly prized as gifts. 

In buying table linens do not 
indulge in large patterns, and 

remember that all women dearly love pretty 

tablecloths and napkins. 

The torchon and Renaissance trimmed 
linens are the newest shown, and embrace 
many pieces, from a doily six inches square 
to a bed-cover ninety by a hundred inches. 
The Renaissance lace effects wash well, and 
are used over white or a color, all pieces 
having linen centres. The small doilies 
retail from nineteen cents up, a handsome 
piece sixteen inches square, suitable for a 
bureau, costing a dellar and seventy-five 
cents. A piece fifty-four inches square, with 
a lace edge, and wide insertion set in five 
inches above the edge, is twenty dollars, or 
fifteen with less depth to the edge and bor- 
der. These are exquisite for a five o’clock 
tea-table. The regular tablecloth sizes in 
this work are seventy-two, ninety and a 
hundred and eight inches square. A set of 
twelve plate doilies costing three dollars, if 
tied with a narrow white ribbon, would make 
a dainty gift, or a centrepiece twenty inches 
square at the same or a less price. 


+ 
Bedspreads and Bureau Covers 

ED sets include a single-size (seventy-four 
by ninety-two inches) bedspread with 
one pillow-sham, or two of the latter with a 
cover ninety by a hundred inches, with linen 
centre, border and insertion of the heavy lace. 
These sets sell for twenty-five dollars up to 
five times that amount, and are often made 
more beautiful by the giver embroidering the 
centre. One pretty set shows a wreath of 
blue forget-me-nots inclosing a monogram, 

with the pillow-shams to match. 

Pretty bureau covers are made of two or 
three of the Renaissance centres * joined 
together, and lined with colored silk or 
sateen. The pincushion is covered to match, 
with full ribbon bows on the ends. The 
latest pincushions are usually long and 
narrow, twelve by four inches, and either 
round like bolsters or partly flat. 

The torchon-trimmed pieces are to be 
found in the same sizes as the Renaissance, 
but as they are perfectly new this season 
they are more expensive than the former. 
These pieces are chiefly made in Vienna, and 
have pure linen centres with heavy torchon 
lace edge and insertion that launders and 
wears well. They are finished with fancy 
stitching and embroidery with cut-out 
designs. A centre twenty-four inches square, 
embroidered in silk, lace-edged, and a cut- 
out pattern filled in with fancy stitches, costs 
ten dollars, and is pretty enough to merit 
being handed down as an heirloom. 


- 
Dainty Covers for Afternoon Tea-Tables 

A ROUND piece sufficiently large for a small 

tea-table is nine dollars; fortwo dollars 
a very dainty nine-inch square may be had. 
The idea of using torchon lace may be util- 
ized on other linens, and scalloped and 
hemstitched edges of centres embroidered 
at home may be finished in this manner. 

The newest tray cloths are of damask linen 
in such patterns as small dots, ferns, acorns, 
floral and conventional designs with scal- 
loped edges and embroidered. These cost 
from a dollar and seventy-five cents to six 
dollars and a half, and come in two sizes, 
twenty-two by thirty-four, and twenty-seven 
by forty-five inches, the latter answering for 
a small side table in the dining-room. Oval 
doilies are newer than the square ones, and 
come in all sizes from seven by nine to eleven 
by eighteen inches. They are usually sold 
in sets of four, and are of fine twilled linen 
embroidered in colors or pure white, in 
designs of cactus, ferns, chrysanthemums, 
clover, snowdrops, lilies, etc., and are suit- 
able for use on the table or sideboard. 

Round doilies, embroidered either in white 
or colors, are from three to twelve dollars 
per dozen, and come in four sizes from five 
inches and a half to twelve. All of the 
embroidery is in fast colors. Many persons 
use these doilies under each dish set upon 
the table, having the carver’s cloth and 
embroidered centrepiece to match. The 
damask doilies are used on polished tables, 
round or square shapes, and are hemstitched, 
embroidered or scalloped, or in plain linen 
hemstitched, with the initial embroidered in 
one corner in a raised letter an inch and a 
half long. If able to embroider, your gift 
will be more appreciated if you do this part 
of the work yourself, buying the pieces fin- 
ished on the edge with hemstitching or lace. 
New shapes and ideas appear every season. 






M. Hooper 


Table Linen in All Sorts of Designs 
GerAsare cloths are now considered 

handsomer than any piece goods. They 
come in the double damask from the eight- 
quarter size to eight yards long for a banquet 
table. Many are hemstitched with a border 
to rest on the table and another lower down. 
One of these cloths two by four yards, witha 
dozen seven-eighths napkins to match, and of 
excellent quality, costs sixteen dollars. The 
yard size of napkins rivals the size mentioned 
above, leaving the five-eighths for breakfast 
use, and the smaller fringed or hem- 
stitched ones for tea. The damask most 
highly valued by housekeepers is the fine 
Irish linen bleached to spotless white. It 
may be found in such patterns as bunches of 
lilacs, snowdrops, dots, shaded disks, clover 
and shamrock leaves, ferns, oak, maple and 
ivy leaves, the arum lily, chrysanthemums, 
arabesques, the Greek scroll, Persian designs, 
Renaissance effects, and conventional pat- 
terns that modify a simple blossom into a 
cross between a scroll and a stately stalk. 


+ 
Tablecloths for Square or Oval Tables 


HE seventy-two-inch width table linen 
will fit a square or oval table. The 
length for a really handsome cloth should be 
four yards, the table which it covers seating 
ten people comfortably. When a tablecloth 
like this is laundered it should be ironed 
while very damp until perfectly dry, using a 
heavy and hot iron. The cloth should be 
folded lengthwise of the centre three times, 
and the same number crosswise. Each nap 
kin should be folded first down the centre 
and then to form a square. Round table- 
cloths are considered a novelty as yet; they 
come in sizes a hundred and eight and ninety 
inches for a large table, down to one only 
forty inches in diameter for an afternoon tea- 
table. There are cloths to match in the 
oak leaf, French scroll, fern, anemone, ivy, 
etc., designs that may be had for eight to 
thirty-five dollars for the large sizes, and 
from three dollars upward for the smaller; 
the napkins are not included, as they vary 
according to the quality and size, five dollars 
being the average price for the new patterns. 
The round cloths, it must be remembered, 
can only be used upon round tables. 

If the purely useful is sought after, nothing 
will wear like the unbleached German linen. 
Cloths may be had in the bleached, half- 
bleached or cream and unbleached shades, 
the latter in German or Irish goods. 

The average napkins are the five-eighths 
and six-eighths sizes, twenty-one and twenty- 
seven inches, and cost no more if they match 
the cloth. A good quality costs four dol- 
lars and a half for a cloth ninety by seventy- 
two inches, with napkins to match. It 
greatly improves the appearance of such a set 
to hemstitch all of the edges. 


+ 
Table Linen Which is Inexpensive 


TILL cheaper linen comes in pretty, 

artistic patterns, and may be used for 

breakfast even when a better quality is kept 
for dinner use. 

At the linen stores and department stores 
orders will be taken to have cloths and nap- 
kins hemstitched and embroidered for about 
three dollars a set. One cloth and napkins 
neatly folded, with a sachet bag of lavender 
tied on the ribbon band, is a far more sensible, 
and will certainly prove a more welcome, gift 
than some trifle that will pass with the 
season. If hemstitched and initialed the set 
will be welcomed doubly by the busy house- 
keeper. If able to add a centrepiece the gift 
will be a very handsome one. 


. 
The Colored and the Fancy Linens 


HE fancy colored sets are of pure linen 
so highly polished as to resemble satin, 
and may be used on either side owing to this 
finish. They come in the two and the two- 
and-a-half yard sizes, with napkins to'match, 
and cost thirteen dollars and fifty cents a 
set in pink, and light and dark blue shades. 
White sets, having fancy brocaded borders 
in scarlet, pink, gold, dark and light blue, 
are finished with a narrow hemstitched edge 
done by hand. They cost from fifteen to 
twenty-two dollars and fifty cents aset. The 
cloths are from two to four yards in length. 
Where one can afford a variety one such set 
nicely boxed forms a lovely gift not likely 
to be duplicated. These cloths are newer 
than the regular colored luncheon sets. A 
cloth and six napkins, in pure linen, sell 
for thirty dollars down to ten, and of an 
inferior grade as low as six. All colored 
goods bought from a reliable dealer are 
warranted to be fast color. The Holbein 
effects are popular with a white ground, and 
shot thread in blue, cardinal, gold or green 
for the luncheon cloths. The centrepiece 
used with them should be of white, embroid- 
ered with the corresponding color. 
The monogram on the cloth should be 
worked on one side in letters three inches 
long; on the napkins in one corner. 


Linen and Muslin Sheets and Pillow-Cases 
= =N pillow-cases that answer for both 
day and night use are made with one 
row of hand hemstitching, and embroidery on 
one side only, with the initial in the centre 
just above the hem on the embroidered side, 
using a letter two inches long. These 
from five dollars and a half to seven dollars 
and a half per pair, and are thirty-six 
inches long and twenty-two to twenty-seven 
inches wide. Without any embroidery, but 
hemstitched and of a good grade of linen, 
the cases are excellent at two dollars and 
fifty cents a pair. These may be used under 
a sham during the day. 
Muslin pillow-cases may be had in all 


cost 


widths, the yard always being the limit in | 


length, and are plain or hemstitched. 
Bolster-cases have not much sale; they are 
usually twice the price of pillow-cases and 
are two yards long; as housekeepers’ fancies 
vary regarding the size of bolsters it is 
better to make these with a two-inch hem, 
hemstitching them if time permits. 


. 
Exquisite Pillow and Sheet Shams 


EALLY handsome linen pillow-shams cost 





from ten dollars a pair upward, and are | 
trimmed with hand embroidery, hemstitched | 


edges and drawn-work border. These are in 
beautiful patterns of graceful vines and sprays 
of clover and ivy leaves, scrolls, blossoms, 
etc., and are as pretty as any one can desire. 
All shams are thirty-two inches square where 
a monogram is used. It is placed in the 
middle, though the best are minus its owner’s 
stamp. Less expensive shams are hem- 
stitched and lace-edged, with a row of 
inserting as a border; others have the trim- 
ming of Hamburg embroidery, and when the 
monogram is added look very well for an 
outlay of from two or three dollars upward. 
Shams made at home that are a mass of 
drawn-work are handsome over colored silk, 
but if bought are most expensive. 

Each season more linen sheets are sold, 


as the prejudice against them is gradually | 


passing away. They are delightful for 
summer use. The trouble with ready-made 
muslin and linen sheets is that the manufac- 
turers try to save in the length. A sheet 
will not tuck in well if it is not two yards 
and three-quarters long. In linen the re- 
liable hemstitched goods cost from four 
dollars a pair upward, and in muslin from 
a dollar. 
cost about fifteen cents apiece more. A 
single initial marks sheets in the centre of 
the width and an inch above the top hem 
which is about two inches and a half deep. 


+ 
Embroidered Linen and Lace Bedspreads 


If hemstitched, the latter usually | 


HE embroidered linen bedspreads are | 


novel and expensive, but they wear well 
and are the prettiest covers known, except the 


more expensive and frailer Renaissance lace | 


designs. They cost from seventeen dollars 
and fifty cents to thirty dollars, and come in 
two sizes, ninety by a hundred inches and 
seventy-two by a hundred. They have wide 
hemstitching and three rows of drawn-work 
about twelve inches apart, with the embroid- 
ery twenty inches from the hemstitched 
edge, and running all around, in such attract- 
ive patterns as grapevines, ferns, clover 
leaves, fancy scrolls, etc. Linen sheets are 
often made into handsome covers by hem- 
stitching all the edges, finishing with a 
border of heavy linen lace, and ornamenting 
the centre with drawn-work and embroidery 
in white or a color, or blossoms in the natural 
coloring; a very large monogram ornaments 
the centre of all linen bedspreads. White 
lawn spreads are made at home with a lace 
ruffle and hand embroidery, but they are 
quite as expensive as those of linen. Dotted 
Swiss bedspreads and shams lined with deli- 
cate shades make pretty Christmas presents. 


+ 
The Pretty New Hemstitched Towels 


ALF a dozen handsome towels form a 


graceful remembrance that becomes 
more valuable when the initial is worked 
above the hem and in the centre. Embroider 


in white rather than colors. The hemstitched 
towels are preferred to those with fringed 


ends, and a medium weight of huckaback for | 


actual use, though housekeepers like a few 
damask for the guest room and to afford a 
variety on the towel-rack. An _ excellent 
towel of good size costs three dollars a dozen; 
at four dollars much better ones may be 
procured, and at ten dollars grass-bleached 
huckaback towels that would ornament any 
linen-closet may be found with hemstitched 
edges. Even ordinary hemmed toweling is 
now preferred to the fringe, that soon pulls 
out and is seldom ironed. Lovely soft or 
hard finished bath towels should be given in 
pairs, with the initial worked as on the other 
designs. Turkish wash-rags to match should 
be hemmed and have a smaller letter in one 
corner. The latter cost five cents each, and 
the towels from a dollar a pair upward. 
When making a Christmas present of linen 
much thought should be expended in its 
selection, so that the recipient may feel that 
her house has been the particular one the 
generous giver had in mind. When sending 
it the package should be neatly wrapped, and 
in it placed a little note full of wishes for a 
** Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.”’ 





Editor’s Note—Miss Hooper’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘“‘The Home 
Dressmaker,’’ will be found on page 46 of this 
issue of the ‘Journal. 





December, 


1898 


FOR SUNSHINE 
OR RAIN 






ARE SIMPLY 
GOOD QUALITIES OP 
DRESS GOODS 


Made rainproof by a process which does 
not alter their appearance. The proof is 
applied to the yarn, leaving the openings 
free to the passage of air. No rubber is 
used, therefore they are odorless, do not 
over-heat, and are Aygienic. 


THE PROOF IS PERMANENT 
A *@Gaeondlle. is never injured by a storm, 


no matter how severe, if properly 
treated. 


WHEN DUSTY, BRUSH THOROUGHLY, 

WHEN WET, THE GARMENT SHOULD BE SHAKEN, HUNG 
REYORE THE FIRE OR HEAT, AND BE ALLOWED TO 
DRY BEFORE USING AGAIN, HEAT BEING VERY BENE- 
FICIAL TO THE PROOF, 

TO REMOVE GREASE SPOTS, USE A GOOD QUALITY OF 
SOAP, WITH CLEAN WARM WATER INTO WHICH A FEW 
DROPS OF AMMONIA HAVE BEEN PUT. 


e 9 ~ . a. 
Cwendlle. Cloths come in Estamenes, 
Cheviots and Imperials in black and col- 
ors; Soleils, Corkscrews and Whipcords 
in blacks only. 
They 
are 


stamped 


COMFORTABLE AND thus: 


STYLISH TO WEAR 
IN ALL CLIMATES. 


FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS STORES 
IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


6c snsare COUPON 
Cushion Button 
Hose Supporter 
Is GUARANTEED to the a 
Dealer and Cser against imperfections. 
L 


OOK FOR THE Name ow Every Loop. 



























This 
Guaranty 
Goes With 
Every 
Pair 





























CUSHION 
BUTTON 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS 


No Stitching in the Elastic 
OF ALL DEALERS 


Sample pair, by 
mail, 25 cts. 


THE 












GEORGE FROST CO., 551 Tremont St., Boston 





Christmas Handkerchiefs 


A RARE Bargain 


PURE LINEN hemstitched handkerchiefs, hand- 
embroidered initial, men’s or women’s sizes. 
The very best value. 
Correct in style. 5C. 
We think they can- 


not be matched, each 
the price, in the 
United States. y= 


A finer quality, 25c. each—$3.00 a dozen. If 
not satisfactory, money cet of refunded. We 
make handkerchiefs a specialty, and our reputa- 
tion is a guarantee of superior ‘quality. 

‘“*THE FIFTH AVENUE LINEN STORE”’ 
WM. S. KINSEY & CO., 390 Fifth Avenue, New York 





y 






No. 117. Ladies’ 24-in. jacket 
of finest black bouclé cioth, lined 
Coonghont inlaid weaves ~ 00 
collar. Only .. . ° 
No. 459. Magaiterns ladies’ 
flounce cape of 
finest silk seal 
lush, 23 in. 





with platted 
satin § ruffle, 
collar and 
front edged 
with bear fur, 
lined with 


WARD 8. cROsSA 
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WHAT CHILDREN ASK OF SANTA CLAUS 
By Patti Lyle Collins 


Reproduced by Special Permission of Mr. D. B. Leibhardt, Superintendent of the Dead Letter Office 


VERY year during the 
month of December there 2 
arrive at the Dead Letter 


a ee meee HE letters given on 


this page were 
those which were turned 
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HIS is so well known abroad that an ad- 
dress like the following, in a good, clear 
business hand, does look a trifle-suspicious; 
Santa Claus 
Care of Uncle Sam 
Prosperity Street 
Washington, D.C. 


This also is 


31 





Baby ’s Xmas Gift 


May be one y brings comfort 


Office in Washington fret over to the Dead Letter delightful] f oe ee 
“e g ) a oma anid yer to the Dead Lette de hntfully ° 
“mer . of Wi OBL» roy “ 
several thousand letters AeRS Savhonnsrinten. Office at Washington _ specific, consid- aia OB EM Dayar Combined Baby Jumper 
from children all over the er eae get orig during the holiday sea- ering that the BARD 4 Ng Weal and Rocking Chair 
country intended for their tute Sow and Ame rink son of 1897-98. writer begins BIA R p “ | sia ki ad tak Sak , 
oe lk, aetenn = Seecgeen Bachan canes ‘the tp emo 71 CRavt —_| Sideyracking, fs bad for baby-and i's the only mo. 
Only once on record has a letter d millions of letters am four years | of springs and rockers. Made into a chair or a bed 
been sent after the holidays return- written during the year old.”’ | in a minute. Baby plays in it all day, sleeps in it 


ing thanks, and though it sometimes 
happens that 
gifts are asked 
for mamma and 
papa it is not 


At gti, ie 


Tadd 


F reo you Pusd Caley 


there are none to whom 
the performance is such 
an unmixed joy as these little correspond- 
ents of old Santa Claus. 


Mr. SANTYCAUS 


It is a relief to turn from these juveniles 
to the real children who go to bed early on 
Christmas Eve, and ask to have the fire put 
out so that Santa Claus can come down the 

chimney com- 


, Aw feed XG. 
usual. There is 7 Tee slit. Flake Dear Sir: Will you come to me and my little PLOT fortably, and 
generally a de- « aril hale 0 oy St yey ge ee he to play. Fleas -— us dolls and Anko. who fancy they 
ry . . ad Dou LS ace Servet cee ts ig nice and wewl lan you if you wi " F * 

cided stress upon Poh Gana teed ae at fogal come. Weare to little girls. We will not be very Ur Lf aed yw hear the jin- 
I want. Some or Pipe Sunde Kx perl Ky afraid | you if you do not look at us much. Be neon ome gling bells of 

children, boys , sure and come my little sister and I will look for Ofile 000%, Jancer ; 
’ J Yous heed, food wou overs day. “a Dancer and 


generally, know 
what they want, 
and have no hesitation in asking for it ina 
**stand-and-deliver’’ tone. Others put in the 
plea of having been very good children 
‘ever since last Christmas Day.’’ 


SANTYCAUS 
Lizzie, Croton on Hudson, N. Y. 


+. 


Your little girls 
Come to 


Dear Santa Claus; 1 want a big doll. With blue 


eyes and pretty hair, and I want some candy please. 
I want a Christmas tree. And. brin 


Prancer, 
Vixen, Dunder 
and Blitzen 
as they fall 


yao 


eee 








all night without waking. Easy to handle—hand- 
some—almost indestructible—you can sew or read 
while baby nurses itself. 

Picture Book about it, Free. 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 











My Child’s 
Special Magazine 
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papa and : 7; D | A ( Zo, Pp 
+ mamma something, and prensa remember the poor asleep. These ; 
little girls to, and bring the baby and George some- are the inno- , me Gottahte children more than to seosive 
rt F . . “—— thing and I am eight years old and I live on ee Tet e - Y] yy mall, in their own names, letters and publica- 
(= mane girl a last from Los Market Street. Good By From HELEN VARLL. cents who age sie aectiied tions, just like thelr fathers and mothers. here is 
Angeles, bribing ‘‘dear old Santa Claus themselves o nenrene A. children ad pi years of age and 
: . . . 0 s 2 > 
with two press’ d violets. She modestly did _ “Your little oy EROS SEE Sone Ow Ory nee & POO 
not mention them, but allowed the graceful Dew Sete Gis: t eed Whe to tae aeery =|” oe’ Vor TY ee (ee “Our Little Ones and The Nursery” 
j 2 snes “ r acai’ » on F ‘ a ary’? | 
tribute tospeak arge doll, and a machine and a oad ro" and loving Mary, | contains fifteen stories and jingles, andthirty pic- 
for itself. An- =. ring a and know that tures every month, Every’ story and poem is 
~» aake as tree, please ee age . “ail shai written to suit the intelligence of the youngest 
Y Chas c as c : at is 2 2 - 
[hs ther asked for D Sanw have the doll in that = quite enough direction for the chil readers as wel! as the oldest, and the illustrations 
his picture. ou te A chats white clothesand dren’s friend, since he knows them all, and are correctly artistic. Only $1.00 for twelve num- 
|, re ee n He is deluged o wus, of : wend like tg whether they have been good or bad since he ye mages $6 your Weil gt oF 
a a AN naat/ me 1ave pillows ar 
Jrung with promises w of ~whodbs blankets an last called. Messages from these are sweet and give the little one so much happiness? 
reo. Aninting, fwd fev of good behav- One wengireanad sheets. and vague, and are tossed like leaves upon Send the Dollar To-da 

Tn. sliees ior for the next we hot mnas Ci ba little friend the wind to y 
naw 't one LLSIE i a" and get not only the twelve numbers for 1899, but 
year in case he / of MILLS greet the old also the November and December numbers of this 
obligingly com- 0 Gane td New York. man with year, and eight paper French dolls, beautifully 


plies with all requests made this year. 
While many of the letters are unmistakably 


+ 


snowy beard, 





dressed. A year’s subscription to“ 


Our Little Ones 
and The Nursery” 


makes an ideal Christmas Gift. 





of | ‘ Ot ; wherever he 

the work of childish brains and hands, occa- 5 hg eyo a N ose Ses ta may be, ‘and LAURENCE ELKUS 
7 a ° H ste +7 » « ~ > oi a aus: wish to » be . 

sionally the instructions are so explicit and On at— Wh per havea sleigh and he is pre- 196 Summer Street, —- Boston, Mass. 
unusual that one suspects old heads are using onda hee, a doll head with sumed to) 

this means to get a hearing and assistance nice long white gather them 

in some unexpected quarter—as, for instance, + \geeruclah anaes and a in one of the 

when sandwiched in between the request for EMMA MARTIN. bags,of which | 

dollies and candies there is given the infor- i he is popu- | 

mation that ‘‘ my father is a grower of tube- ¥ QA ar | larly sup- | 

roses and would like to get a contract from WARRENSBURG, Mo. Dec. hg ne 


some rich gentleman for the next season.’’ 





25, 1897. 
Dear Santa: 1 will write you a letter to thank you 
for so many nice things you brought me I never had 


posed to have 
a great num 


. such a nice Christmas in my life. Mr. Wagner and ber, as he goes from his own postoffices to 
Mr. Theodore was cone here and, he ane anice those in all the other cities and villages 
TY se childi “pistles are ad- time we ate pop corn and candy and thought it was poe . & 4 “ee = 
ANY of these childish epistles are ad nice. I thought the Christmas tree was beautiful throughout the world, for Santa ( laus, W ith 
dressed to Santa Claus, care of the large — and ‘the candles was so pretty when they was burn- his well-filled sleigh and his reindeer, is 
firms who deal in toys and Christmas goods. ing. Mr. Theodore and popularly supposed to be ubiquitous, 
They all come under the head of “* fictitjous ”’ a Pains. ge! ———_ as well as invisible, particularly about 
- > ) “J ‘i é > . ° e 
matter, and are sent to the Dead Letter Office, and they ran down the 3 fbn pours he ont Anh Sone the Christmas holiday season. 
where they are first cut open to see that they  roadtogethere. After b, Somes Mien: “eS 
contain nothing you left we _* nent plane 19%. Jontd dln. id 
: under the door. I wi ae Ao flaca - . ; : : 
of value, and are close now. mace Ach hho ur Gale Fas ger . IS embalmed in the chronicles of 
Wen Sarto bos then destroyed. Good by. From ee Sr, the Department that a very long 
, 2 2 P tatras. “he. ; 5 
P Areas, oor tg te Among the re- sESSIE BLIss. a holly Carrage Gnd. D qu stas That time ago when the clerks came across 
we’ < . 
F- —t fra —_ 2c sae all » ‘ ¢ “1. 2 r hey > 
anctrroy A cent ones was +‘ 3 moe gort Gale the Santa Claus le tters they would be Vor Merry Winter Evenings, we expecially recommend- 
ene ; one that had by Gewk 6 os moved to great pity by the childish out of early three hundred games which we publish— 


accident slipped 
into the mail in 


December 24, 1897. 
My Dear and Loving 


petitions, and often were their prayers 


The War in Cuba 


$1.25 


( for Boys ) 





Pre F pwetige Rone Santa Claus: 1 would answered by these unknown friends. Battle of Manila, 60c.; better $1.00 
‘ ral England and like you to bring me a few presents as I have all your Since those days the Christmas letters from P — 
é a itd presents since last Christmas. I would likea 2 voc, “ RET aoe ida fl Merry Christmas (wow fi bby ~ om $1.50 
a very small beginning have grown into— New Board Game 
game of Nellie Bly as I am very fond of games ’ Pillo D ( dolly Pun, 25¢ 4 50c 
: and if you aint got the game of Nellie Bly please shall I say an W=VeX ( waited for price) - an ° 
reached this Duar danLa bring me a game of ene pone aes ween d  “‘institution,’’ Above (except Pillow-Dex) by express, prepald, 25e. extra 
f yas avon. rather have a game of Nellie Bly na my Gear ‘ ine SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
pes aes wus wut «Lith bite mau, Santa Ciaus ple ease bring me a great big dolls aoe wh A [oe THROUGHOUT THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 
addressed to Mr. Dnaglage Ores S vent hr carriage and | would like a large blackboard. bus of most Our Illustrated List Mailed Free, upon request 
Santa Claus, asked for. ure ; And that is all I want this C eine ee overwhelming It will materially aid you in making « selection, 
G i hor the whch 5 Yours truly . —- —————oO 
- sic Mouatam, fem te Ol feom NEWTON CENTRE. AGNES SMITH. proportions f CAN PARKER BROTHERS S4LEM “*e: 
Vermont. Re naa ae SA) 


There seems to 












+ 
be no doubt as to up Alaw- Loki A Combinati B 
; tie oll Rae rch. Lash osiee er A l rcharena Combination Boards 
the primary  in- Pron~ Anti —  * T LEAST a month be- My f; ye a W M for CHRISTMAS PARLOR GAMES 


stincts of children, 4 fore Christmas they Lear dotilt Haars 

















KLEGANT CHERKY FINISH 
no matter what begin to arrive and con- / iy 7 A S To Ve No. 2 has CROKINOLE, TEN Pixs and Can _ 
education and tinue until in January, jy i p fonich fy Ua ter, nom Gaus, 10 In all, for $3.50, express paid f 
emancipation may develop, for the boys when all the remote post- i Poa yo If not at your dealer's, write for rules to 
nearly always want soldier suits, steam masters have made their re- anack, fore owl ny ad A\ VV D ARCHARENA CO. 
engines, milk wagons, horses, and suchthings turns. What this accession of vee Ueegas Ap Loarhios A Manufacturers, 
as indicate to them power and business pur- work means to the employees Am capi fa swag lat Sate, 1. PP re. 
suits; andthe of the Dead Letter Office an 
girls, first, last outsider can hardly under- H AM Ac a Do you subscribe for Maga- 
Din Mo Yous Ct, andcontinuously stand, but it is the policy of the office that HE follow- AMD arven and Newspapers? If so, 
madir ay ask for dolls,and no letter, however unimportant apparently, ing are ad- write for a copy of my Cata- 
When more dolls, prov- shall escape the closest scrutiny. These dresses which A a! OUSE | ° ¢ logue for 1899. I cam save 
Sut oh So ing that the well-trained subordinates never presume to have been ; vo we 
bine oe Se pt a Parga SAMPSON’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


dominates all 


hevtan ay om 


96d Jeo else. 
7 The eternal 
Vi ofpeate, Tost Fook, feminine is also’ 
Lene Cork manifest in the 
Jurniv Sore, Po em humble petition 
: ' for ‘‘a tub, an 


iron, a wash- 
board.’’ It may 
herald the dawn 
of progress in a dark corner whence comes 
the request for a toothbrush and a comb. 


opinion in re- 


gard to the Lor bop - wand yg 
relative value iif iat Cs onkiok ee * 
of letters; amd. o 

nly « ig- — Eger find = 
only one sig of oud 
nificant fact Oh ring, ae bag 

is held in  Spsre=peutlees “sein 
mind—the an tr) PMI ONE 
letter as a Ouro 


part of the 
great Postal 
Service. 


dom from the large collection of letters which 
was received last season: 

‘ Dear Santa Claus City’’; ‘Mr. Santa Claus, 
North dh ae Send this to Dear Sandy Klosse; He 
lives in the moone’ : Mr. Santa Claus, in the Arctic 
Regions”’; ‘‘ Leave at town nearest the North Pole 
and give to Santa Claus as he passes’’; ‘“‘ Mr. Santa 
Claus, Snow Mountain’’; ‘‘ Mr. Santa Claus, North 
Land, U.S. A.”’; “ To Santa Claus, Santaclausville, 
Don’t forget me’’ “he Santa Claus, A Hundred Skies 
High’’; “Santa Claus, Rock Candy Castle, in % 
land’’; “Santa Claus, Cc are of the Polar Be ar, U. 
A.’”’; “Santa Claus, Up in The Clouds’; “ Mr. 
Santa Claus, Jerusalem Gate’’; ‘Santa Claus, On 
the Housetop’’; “ Santa Claus, on the Roof.”’ 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


HENRY H. SAMPSON, Proprietor 
P. 0. Box 3089, BOSTON, MASS. 












= Toy 
asgc8e8 || Electric 


a eae A Railways 
$3.50 to $7 


Model Dynamos 
Motors, Fans, ete, 


Illustrated Catalogue “ B” tells all. FREE. 
THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO., 836 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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CHRISTMAS DAINTIES ON THE CHAFING-DISH 


By 







HE chafing-dish with the lamp 
and wick, no matter of what 
metal it is made, is more 
economical than one with the 
open or padded Jamp. The 
upper pan with the handle is 
called the blazer; the lower, the 
hot-water pan. The cooking is 

best and most quickly done in the blazer. 
The hot-water pan is simply used to keep 
things warm. Where milk enters largely 
into the composition of the dish it may be 
necessary for the unaccustomed chafing-dish 
cook to stand the blazer at first in the hot 
water, but if one stirs carefully and quickly 
the work is more easily done without it. 

For safety while preparing the impromptu 
meal stand the chafing-dish on a tray—one 
sufficiently large to also hold the chafing- 
dish spoons, the match safe, and the teaspoon 
and tablespoon for measuring purposes. 
Frequently, when the lamp has been turned 
out or capped closely, there will accumulate 
gas, which, at the next lighting, may cause a 
slight explosion, and without the tray the 
tablecloth would be endangered. 


- 
Dishes Best Suited to the Chafing-Dish 


AINTY Japanese and Chinese bowls may 
be used as receptacles for the articles 
prepared in the chafing-dish. The dishes 
most suited to the purpose are what we call 
ragouts or stews, oysters, small fish, and 
dishes made from eggs and cheese. Under 
the first heading the @ /a Newbergs, Borde- 
laise, barbecues and ordinary brown and 
white sauce dishes are classed. 

At this holiday season the chafing-dish 
supper should have its appropriate garnish- 
ings and decorations. Hothouse plants are 
inappropriate even on the Christmas dinner- 
table; instead of these use the wild mistletoe, 
the holly, the cedar bush with its berries, the 
hardy winter Christmas ferns, the trailing 
pine and the mitchella or partridge berry. 
Do not group them all, but select those best 
suited to your especial table. In large cities 
one is obliged to take mistletoe and holly; in 
the country an enormous mound of mitchella 
is certainly beautiful, especially if it is edged 
with heavy branches of winter fern, which 
may be had at slight expense, and frequently 
simply for the gathering. The table should 
be arranged without a cloth; under each 
plate place a pretty doily. 


7 
Menu for a Dainty Christmas Eve Supper 


S CHRISTMAS DAY brings many sweets 
avoid heavy, rich desserts—in fact, they 
are always inappropriate at a chafing-dish 
supper. A little whipped cream, served in 
glasses, or a dainty lemon jelly are the only 
ones, save those mentioned in the following 
menus, that are strictly admissible. The 
decorations for Christmas night should be 
red—that warm, attractive color. In the 
centre of the table have a large bunch of 
holly well laden with berries. Guard this. 
with four candlesticks holding red candles 
covered with red paper shades. 





MENU FOR CHRISTMAS EVE SUPPER 


Caviar or Tongue Sandwiches 
Deviled Oysters | 
Creamed Sweetbreads | 
Chicken in Brown Sauce 
Lettuce Salad with French Dressing 
| 
| 


Wafers Cheese 





Coffee 





The sandwiches may be made in the after- 
noon, covered with a few lettuce leaves, the 
dish on which they stand covered with a 
moist napkin, and the whole placed aside 
until needed. When ready to serve garnish 
with thin Slices of olives, hard-boiled eggs 
cut into fancy shapes, a little finely chopped 
celery, a few capers and chopped gherkins; 
the meat portion, if caviar, seasoned with 
lemon and onion, spread over rounds of 
bread, then garnished.. There should not be 
another piece of bread over the top, as these 
sandwiches are intended to be eaten with a 
fork. The sandwiches should be placed on 
the table before the supper is announced. 





*Mrs. Rorer’s new series of Cooking Lessons 
began in the Journal of February last, and have 
continued throughout the year, as follows: 


The Apple in Thirty-Five Ways, . February 
Cooking for the Sick and Convalescent, March 


Proper Cooking for the Nursery, April 

Strawberries in Thirty Ways, ° ay 

Thirty Soups Without Meat, . P une 

Forty Kinds of Summer Sandwiches, jor 

Foods of the Woods, . ° ° ° August 

Pickling and Canning for Winter, . September 

25 Desserts for Every Stomach, October 
inter Vegetables Made Attractive, November 


Durin 1899 Mrs. Rorer will contribute four 
series of articles to the Journal, consisting of 
Cooking Lessons, Domestic seonens, Menus and 
Health Diet. The subjects for the lessons will 
be entirely new. In January Mrs. Rorer will 
treat of ‘‘ Carving and Serving Meats and Game,” 
and give ‘“‘ Menus for Small Social Affairs.” 


Mrs. S. 7. Rorer 


* NEW COOKING LESSONS: NUMBER ELEVEN 


Deviled Oysters and Creamed Sweetbreads 
HE fifty oysters for the next course should 
have been parboiled, the liquor saved, 
measured and put into a pitcher; there should 
be one pint; if not, add milk to make a pint. 
The oysters will be chopped and put into a 
bowl. The yolks of two eggs should be put 
into a,small bow! with two tablespoonfuls of 
cream and these grouped together. 

For the next course have creamed sweet- 
breads. Parboil the sweetbreads for fifteen 
or twenty minutes; pick them apart, and to 
each pair add half a can of mushrooms finely 
chopped. You will need for this dish half a 
pint of milk put into a pitcher, and the 
mushrooms and sweetbreads mixed and put 
into a bowl all ready for cooking. After the 
sweetbreads and mushrooms are heated put 
in the peas and serve all together. 

The chicken for the fourth course should 
have been parboiled early in the morning 
and cut into blocks. Put it into a bowl, 
ready for use, upon a tray, with half a pint 
of stock in a dainty pitcher. 

Place the chafing-dish on a tray at the end 
of the table before the person who is to use 
it. On a small dish to the right have a 
dozen butter balls, each weighing an ounce, 
a small bow! of flour, three tiny little pitchers 
—one holding a tablespoonful of kitchen 
bouquet, another onion juice, a third lemon 
juice; have also salt, white and red pepper, 
and a small matchsafe with matches. You 
will also need a serving-spoon, a teaspoon 
and a tablespoon for measuring, and a blunt, 
straight-handled chafing-dish spoon, 

* 
When the Christmas Eve Supper is Announced 


W# EN supper is announced, and the first 

course, consisting of the sandwiches, 
having been disposed of, the maid will place 
at the left of the chafing-dish the materials 
for the second course. Then the person who 
is to preside over the chafing-dish will place 
two balls of butter and two tablespoonfuls of 
flour into the chafing-dish and light the lamp; 
when mixed and melted add the pint of 
oyster liquor and the chopped oysters; when 
this boils add a level teaspoonful of salt, a 
dash of red and white pepper, just a suspicion 
—not more than three or four drops—of the 
onion juice; boil for a moment, after which 
beat lightly the yolks and cream; add them, 
and immediately put out the lamp. Cover 
the dish. By this time the sandwich plates 
should have been removed and the small 
oyster or terrapin plates brought in. The 
deviled oysters may then be served and bread 
or English biscuits passed. 

The chafing-dish will then be removed, 
cleaned and returned, the plates which have 
been used taken away, and the materials for 
the third course be brought in. For the 
creamed sweetbreads put a ball of butter and 
a tablespoonful of flour into the chafing-dish; 
light the lamp, mix thoroughly, and add half 
a pint of milk, then the sweetbreads and 
mushrooms, with a level teaspoonful of salt 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of white pep- 
per. When they reach the boiling point add 
the peas. Cover the dish for a moment, turn 
out the lamp, and the third course is ready 
to serve. With this course bread or rolls or 
milk biscuits may be passed. For the fourth 
course, which consists of chicken and brown 
sauce, use two balls of butter and two table- 
spoonfuls of flour; mix thoroughly and add 
one pint of stock; when this boils add a tea- 
spoonful of kitchen bouquet, a teaspoonful of 
onion juice, a teaspoonful of lemon juice, a 
teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of white pepper and a dash of red pepper; 
when boiling addthe chicken. Cover the dish 
for a moment and it will then be ready to serve. 


* 
A Simple Christmas Night Supper 


A SIMPLE Christmas night supper might 

begin with sandwiches—preferably cold 
beef or cannibal sandwiches; then sweet- 
breads @ /a Newberg, beef tenderloin @ Ja 
Bordelaise, mayonnaise of celery, with wafers 
and NeufchAtel cheese, coffee, bonbons, pre- 
served chestnuts and salted almonds. 

To make @ /a Newberg put two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and one of flour into the 
chafing-dich; mix -carefully for a moment, 
and then light the lamp; add two-thirds of a 
cupful of cream or milk and stir constantly 
until steaming hot. Have ready, rubbed to 
a smooth paste in a bow] at the left-hand 
side, the hard-boiled yolks of three eggs. 
Turn out the light from underneath the dish 
or slip the hot-water pan under the blazer; 
dip a little of this sauce into the yolks, and 
with a spoon or spatula rub to a smooth 
paste; dip in a little more, rub again, and 
then turn the whole into the chafing-dish; 
mix thoroughly; add half a teaspoonful of 
salt, not more than five drops of extract or a 
grating of nutmeg, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of pepper, and the meat, turning it over until 
each piece is covered with the sauce. Allow 
the water-pan to remain, but relight the lamp. 


Other Delicious Chafing-Dish Suppers 
ISHES 2 /a Bordelaise are all made alike, 
and, again, the dish bears the name of 
the meat used, lobster, chicken, turkey, duck | 
or beef. To each pint of meat put one ball of 
butter and one tablespoonful of flour into the 
dish; mix thoroughly, then light the lamp 
and add half a pint of strong stock. When 
this is boiling add a tablespoonful of chopped 
ham, a single clove of garlic split into 
halves, a teaspoonful of onion juice, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of mushroom 
ketchup, the same of Worcestershire sauce, 
then the meat, and half a can of mushrooms, | 
whole, or half a dozen whole fresh mush- 
rooms. Cover the chafing-dish and cook 
slowly for three minutes. Slip underneath 
the hot-water pan to keep hot for the second 
helping, which is sure to be asked for. 

Make the Christmas night supper the mid- 
winter terrapin supper. Where terrapin 
cannot be procured common duck and calves’ 
liver may be dressed @ /a terrapin to take its 
place. The duck should have been roasted 
either the day before or early in the morning; 
the liver boiled. Toa pair of ducks allow a 
pound of liver, both cut into dice. Clam 
bouillon served in cups may form the first 
course. There should be but one course 
besides the salad. To make delicious terra- | 
pin, cook the terrapin the day before. After | 
the meat has been taken from the shell | 
sprinkle it lightly with a tablespoonful of 
tarragon vinegar, a dusting of pepper, and 
put aside for use. You may serve it @ da 
Newberg or @ /a Bordelaise, omi.ing the 
ham and garlic, or you may serve it Maryland 
style. The stock here used for @ la 
Bordelaise will be made from the shells 
boiled in the water in which the terrapin was 
cooked. To each full-sized terrapin allow 
one pint of this stock, a quarter of a pound 
of butter and two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Serve with it bread, rolls or German horns. | 


. 
The Salad and the Sweet Course 


CELERY salad with French dressing, 

served on lettuce leaves, may follow, and 
the meal may close with wafers, cheese and 
coffee, after which pass salted almonds, 
preserved chestnuts or candied fruit. 

One or two sweet dishes may be prepared 
on the chafing-dish, such as compote of 
banana, compote of rice or a sweet omelet. 
The former is made by putting four table- | 
spoonfuls of sugar, half a glass of strained 
orange juice and four tablespoonfuls of cold 
boiled rice into the chafing-dish; light the 
lamp; when boiling hot slice in four large, 
ripe bananas. Cover the chafing-dish for two 
minutes and the mixture is ready to serve. 


* | 
Two Savory Ways of Cooking Oysters | 


YSTERS may be served as first course 
instead of sandwiches, especially dur- | 
ing the winter season. They should always | 
be drained and washed. If they are to be | 
panned a little butter may be put in the | 
chafing-dish, the lamp lighted, and the oysters | 
thrown in. As soon as they reach the boiling | 
point season with salt, red and black pepper 
and perhaps two tablespoonfuls of cream. If 
they are to be creamed allow to each pint of 
oysters a tablespoonful of butter; melt the 
butter, throw in the oysters, mix thoroughly; 
moisten a tablespoonful of flour in a little 
milk, then add half a pint, pour this over the 
oysters, bring to the boiling point and season 
with salt and pepper. By adding the yolks 
of two eggs and a tablespoonful of chopped | 
parsley you may convert them into fricassee 
of oysters. ‘‘Au naturel,’’ the oysters are 
simply thrown into the hot chafing-dish, and, 
when boiling, salt, pepper and butter to taste 
are added. 

Oysters @ Ja Béchamel are different from 
either of the others and are exceedingly nice. 
Drain the oysters, wash, and throw them into 
a saucepan; bring to boiling point; drain, 
this time saving the liquor. If you have 
twenty-five oysters add sufficient milk to | 
the liquor to make half a pint. Put one 
tablespoonful of butter and one of flour into 
the chafing-dish, then light the lamp; mix 
thoroughly; add the liquor and milk; stir | 
until it reaches the boiling point; add the | 
oysters, half a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter | 
of a teaspoonful of black pepper and a dash | 
of red pepper. Cover the dish, and, when 
boiling, stir in hastily the yolks of three eggs 
beaten with two tablespoonfuls of cream. 
Put out the light; add a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, half a teaspoonful of onion juice, a 
tablespoonful of chopped celery tops, and 
serve on toast or shredded biscuits. 


+ 
Two Menus for Christmas Night 


' a 





| Oysters au naturel Crackers 


Olives Celery 
| Chicken @ Ja Newberg Rolls 


Tomato Jelly, Mayonnaise 

Wafers 
Cream Cheese 

| Coffee 


encom . | 


Water Thins | 


Raw Oysters 
Welsh Rarebit 
Coffee 


Toast 


Almonds 


Olives 


Editor's Note—Mrs. Rorer’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title ‘Mrs. Rorer’s 
Answers to Questions,’’ will be found on page 48 
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of this issue of the journal. 


December, 1898 


CEAAMABBVRAAAAARABAADVAGEBAEADBES EDAD, 


Prevent 
Disease 


Animal fats are mostly impure, 
generally unwholesome, and very 
liable to contain disease germs. 
Food prepared with any such fat 
is greasy and indigestible. 


SC 
Cottolene 


a combination of refined vegetable 
oil and healthful beef suet, and 
you will find it more efficient, 
wholesome and economical than 
any other shortening or frying 
medium. Endorsed by physicians 
for its purity, healthfulness and 
strength-giving qualities. 





The genuine Cotto- 
lene is sold every- 
where in one to ten 
pound yellow tins, 
‘with our trade-marks 
—*Cottolene” aud 
steer’s head in cotton- 
, plant wreath—on every 
tin. Not guaranteed if 
sold in any other way. 


MADE ONLY BY 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


St. Louis. New York. Montrea 
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Chicago. 
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84 CAKE RECEIPTS 


Eighty-four receipts for cake are given 
in the Cleveland cook book. Miuny are 
specially adapted for the holidays. There 


a 


| is also a menu for a Christmas dinner. 


The book is mailed free. Send postal to 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co. (Depart- 
ment K), New York. 

Cake made with Cleveland’s is fine- 
grained, and keeps moist and fresh. It is 
dainty, appetizing and wholesome. 

For special occasions the cake should 
always be raised with this powder. Cheap, 
adulterated baking powder gives a peculiar 
taste ‘to the food, showing at once that 
inferior material has been used in making it. 

The best cake-makers, including the 
leading teachers of cookery, recommend 


_ Cleveland’s baking powder for all leaven- 
| ing purposes, but particularly when some- 
| thing extra nice is desired. 


Besides—and this is the most important 
point of all—Cleveland’s baking powder 
never fails. It is sure to do the work 


| just right every time. 





Pillsbury’s VITOS 


the ideal wheat food for breakfast, 
is made by the millers of Pills- 
bury’s Best Flour. You ask fora 

















guarantee for what you wear and 
use; why not have a guarantee for 
what you eat? The name Pills- 
bury is a guarantee of pure wheat 
food. All the grocers sell VITOS. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. (Ltd.) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE DECORATED BOOK-COVER FOR CHRISTMAS 
By Sarah Mac Connell 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 





" HE ornamentation for a 
book-cover should be 
appropriate to the con- 
tents of the book and the 
material to be decorated. 
If the theme of a book is 
love the decoration 
should be of roses and 
winged hearts. For a 
book in verse or song 
or music use the lyre, 
the symbol of Apollo. 
Histories and historical 
romances suggest the use of national em- 
blems, armor and armorial bearings. 
Tooling may be applied to all leathers, 
though moroccos are the best, and also to 
silk and velvet. The necessary tools are 
the simple gouges, wheels and rolls to be 
found in any bindery, and a small gas-stove 
for heating them. You must have at hand 
vinegar and oil, two camel’s-hair brushes, 
one for glair and one for oil, and gold and 














silver leaf, also cotton-wool made in a pad 
to lift and press the gold in place, and India 
rubber to clean away any superfluous gold. 


+ 


HE design is first correctly drawn, the 
actual size required, on thin, tough paper. 
Attach this with paste or thumb-tacks to the 
leather previously stretched on a_ board. 
Next, heat the tool, taking care not to get 
it too hot, and blacken it in a candle flame 
so that your tool will leave a record of its 
progress on the design. Go over the design, 
pressing down slightly to transfer the 
impression of the design to the leather. 
The paper being removed, the leather is 
washed with a brush which has been dipped 
in vinegar. The glair, which is the beaten 
white of egg to which has been added a few 
drops of oxalic acid, is then appiied with a 
camel’s-hair brush, the impression of the 
design already made by the first or blind tool- 
ing being exactly followed. When the glair 
dries, the gold leaf, cut in strips, is put in 
place by using the cotton pad slightly oiled. 
The tools are then reheated, but not made 
too hot, and impressed with great care exactly 
in the lines of the first impression. Remove 
any superfluous gold with the India rubber 





FOUR ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS FOR PHOTOGRAPH 





OR solid work, stamps are necessary, but 
they are expensive, and the outline will 
be found sufficiently attractive. For silk or 
velvet the process is the same, except that 
oil is put on with a brush over the glair 
after it has dried; pulverized glair mixed 
with gum-arabic is also used. The super- 
fluous gold should be flicked off with a 
cloth instead of being rubbed. 


dl 


HE books for which an imitation of. tapes 
try would be appropriate are, perhaps, 
not numerous, but the water-color tapestry 
dyes are useful in ornamesiting many mate- 
rials. They do not in any way wear the 
surface of velvet or plush, nor take off the 
sheen. Colored linens may be used, and upon 
them the dye should be scrubbed in with a 
stiff brush. The design should be drawn on 
Bristol-board or heavy paper, and then cut 
out, and the dye put on with a brush while 
the stencil is held in place. 











Suéde lends itself easily to burnt decoration. 
The best method for working is to draw the 
designs on paper with a very soft pencil, 
and then transfer by tracing with something 
hard and pointed, such as a knitting-needle. 
Remove the paper and go over the lines 
again on the leather with a harder pencil, to 
sharpen them. Then fuse your point in a 
gas jet, and, taking the syringe carefully in 
your left hand, keep the air puffing through 
to heat your point as you work. 


+ 


OR leather the point should be kept less 
than red hot. After the design has been 
burnt it may be left simply in outline. For 
burnt leather the point is held likea pencil, and 
the line is broad or fine, dark or light, accord- 
ing to the heaviness or lightness of your touch. 
Chamois skin may be treated in much the 
same way as the suéde, except that it must 
first be ironed, and must be burnt lightly 
with a very cool point. It is thinner than 
the suéde, and an overheated point will make 
it shrivel. Variety may be given both to 
chamois and suéde by the use of paints. 
The outline having been burnt, the pattern 
may be filled in with water-colors in flat tints 
Use very little water with the paint. 
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LD styles of tooling may be imitated by 
embroidery, especially the inlaid and 
jeweled covers. The lotus design will give 
a good inlaid effect. It should be worked in 
satin stitch, long 
and flat after the 
Japanese manner, 
and entirely with- 
out shading, a 
cream white for 
the lotus flower, 
green for the 
leaves, and golden 
brown for their 
under sides, all to 
suggest the inlaid 
kid upon a darker a 
morocco. 
The best cover 

for a magazine is ¥ ¥ 
made like a port- \ 
folio. Cut two . 4 
boards exactly the 
size, and cover them on both sides. A piece 
of ribbon overseamed to each side will do for 
a back. Unfasten the leaves from the maga- 
zines, and in the holes already made by their 
fastenings insert narrow ribbon to hold all 
together, or sew with stout linen thread. 
Then slip a ribbon down the centre and sew 
to the top and bottom to secure it. 
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FRAMES 


Photograph Frames for Christmas Gifts 
By Estelle Smythe 


PHOTOGRAPH 
frame, made by the 
giver and holding the 
most recent picture of 
herself, is a most grace 
ful way for a young 
girl to remember either 
relative or friend at 
this Christmas season. 
The mats for these 
frames are quite inexpensive, and when 
daintily covered make most charming gifts. 
Begin by placing a thin layer of sheet wad 
ding over the front piece of the mat, cutting 
it quite closely around the edge of the open- 
ing so that there may be no overlapping. 
Then stretch the material over the wadding, 
clipping it here and there, and allowing about 
half an inch to turn in around the edge of 
the opening and around the four edges of 
the mat. The back of the mat may then be 
glued to the front, leaving an opening at the 
top for the admission of the glass and the 
photograph. When the easel rest is put in 
place the frame will be quite complete. 
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Lieut. Hobson 


| The Hero of the ‘‘ Merrimac” 


Is Writing Exclusively For 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


the story of his adventures in connection with 


| blowing up the famous collier in the harbor of 


Santiago—the most dramatic incident of the war. 


It will be printed in three numbers: (1) The 
Preliminary Plans; (2) The Explosion and 
Rescue, and (3) Experiences in Spanish 
Prisons. It begins in 


The Christmas Century 


Ready December 1 
This story, which will be read wherever the 
English language is spoken, is only one of a 
number of brilliant features regarding the 
Spanish War which 7he Century will print. 


Captain Sigsbee’s 


Personal Narrative of the ‘‘Maine’’ 


begun in November, will be continued in 
December and January. The commander 
graphically describes the arrival of the war- 
ship in Havana harbor, and the terrible 
explosion which wrecked the “ Maine’’ and 
precipitated the war. 


ote 


. 

“The Destruction of Cervera’s Fleet” will be 
described by the men who destroyed it— 
Admirals Sampson and Schley, Captain 
“Bob” Evans, Captain Taylor, Lieutenant- 
Commander Wainwright of the brave little 
‘* Gloucester,”’ and other eminent naval lead- 
ers. These are personal narratives—each 
man telling the story from his own point of 
view, and he will tell it only in 7he Cen/ury. 

~ 

“A New Life of Alexander the Great’”’ jis 
now beginning in 7he Century, written by 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Professor of Greek at 
Cornell. It will present a remote historical 
character as if he were human and alive to- 
day, and Castaigne will illustrate it with won 
derful reconstructions of Alexander’s time. 

You will enjoy Frank R. Stockton’s delight- 
ful story, ‘The Vizier of the Two-Horned 
Alexander,”’ and Mark Twain’s ‘‘ From the 
London Zimes of 1904.”’ Marion Crawford’s 
romance of the second Crusade—its hero a 
young English knight—begins in November. 

Note the colored cover of the November 
number, designed by Grasset, the famous 
French poster-maker. The December cover 
is the work of Tissot, the great artist whose 
illustrations of the life of Christ have won 
him world-wide fame. 7he editions of the 
November and Deceniber “ Century’’ are 
limited, as the covers were printed in France, 
and no more can be obtained in time for issue. 

+ 

The Women Won All the Prizes in Zhe 
Century’s competition for college graduates, 
although more men than women competed. 
The prize essay, story and poem are now 
appearing. (Three prizes of $250 each—the 


offer will be continued each year for three 
vears longer.) Read the result in 7he 
Century. Begin your subscription with 


November. Remit the price, $4.00, to THE 
Century Co., Union Square, New York, and 
mention the JOURNAL. 








ARE issuing the most 
beautiful edition of 


“Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
ever seen—exquisite illustrations, decorations, borders, 
etc.—a large, richly-bound book. Price, only $1.50. 
The art work of the year, and it will cause “* Pilgrim’s 
Progress” to be read by thousands. If you have a 
Sunday-school class this is the book to buy for their 
Christmas presents. 


“Home Economics” 


By MARIA PARLOA 

just out, is what American women have been waiting 
for. It shows how to take care of modern plumbing, 
hard wood floors, and all the latest economic appliances. 
The list of what a young couple needs to start house 
keeping is worth ten times the price of the book. Full 
of pictures, handsome binding, $1.50. 

Let us send you our beautifuily illustrated catalogue 
of new books (with cover by Blanche McManus). 
postal card brings it. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


Union Square 
New York 











author with Kate Douglas Wiggin of 
Republic of Childhood’’ and “‘ The 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


(Author of “‘ The Children of the Future” ; jot 
oe e 
tory Hour’’) 


IN FIVE ARTICLES, OF WHICH THIS IS THE SECOND: THE KINDERGARTEN GIFTS 


HERE is, perhaps, no educational 

opinion which is more firmly 
fixed in the popular, mind than 
that the earlier a child is taught 
to read the more it will re- 
dound to his present good and 
to his future welfare; and there 
is certainly no other belief of its 
size and enduring quality which is, on the 
whole, more pernicious. 

It is passing away, no doubt, especially 
among thinking people, but not so fast that it 
does not still form a stumbling-block in the 
path of the much-enduring kindergartner. 
We are credibly informed that many of our 
New England 1 “genitors at the beginning of 
this century couid read the Bible with com- 
parative fluency at three years of age, but 
although properly astonished at the impres- 
sive fact we cannot help feeling that we 
should probably have been able to carry on 
the study of the good Book a little later if our 
ancestors had not begun with it so early, and 
we question whether the brain force of the 
children might not have been better able to 
cope with the tasks of to-day if their fathers 
and mothers had studied things more, and 
words less, in their younger days. 


* 
Children Must Learn the Alphabet of Things 


ROEBEL said, and many great teachers 
before and after him have expressed the 
same thought, that the A B C of things must 
precede the A B C of words, and give to the 
words their true foundations—that is, we 
must know the alphabet of things, so that we 
can begin to spell out the world a little, 
before we are set to learn book lessons. 

There is little that is valuable or life- 
giving in the ordinary primer and _ first 
reader, and the child can very well afford to 
defer the dramatic interest of the tales of the 
cat, the mat and the rat, the fan, the pan and 
the man until a time when he can pass over 
them more quickly, regarding them not as 
ends in themselves but as stepping-stones to 
something better. The first six years of life 
are all too short for what is to be learned 
in them outside of the domain of book- 
knowledge, and upon the depth, the strength, 
the extent and the wholesomeness of these 
early impressions depend the depth, the 
strength, the extent and the wholesomeness 
of later knowledge and being. 

Froebel believed that the child should be 
taught the full use of the members of his 
body and of his senses, that his faculty of 
speech should be trained, the powers of his 
mind and heart somewhat developed by the 
study of the things about him and their rela- 
tions to himself, before he was introduced to 
the conventional learning of the schools—that 
is, to dealing with signs and symbols for 
things instead of the things themselves. 
He therefore worked out a connected series of 
objects which we call the gifts—legacies 
he willed to the children of mankind, which 
it was his belief would, if properly used, lay 
the foundation for abstract knowledge. 


+ 
How the Child is Taught to Use the Gifts 


HAT clear conceptions must the child 
have before he can understand even so 
simple a thing as a rubber ball: what do his 
actions from the time he is able to “‘ take 
notice ’’ show that he is trying to find out? 
First, such large general facts as form, 
color, motion, size, material, direction, posi- 
tion, and, a little later perhaps, number, 
weight, dimension and divisibility. He 
would doubtless discover all these things 
eventually if left to himself and given full 
liberty to experiment, but the objects called 
the kindergarten gifts give him the re- 
quired knowledge in less time and in an 
orderly manner. They begin with solids, 
represented first by woolen balls, then 
wooden balls, cubes and cylinders and larger 
wooden cubes divided in various ways; next 
progress to surfaces, or thin tablets of wood 
or pasteboard of various shapes; then to 
lines, straight and curved, shown by sticks of 
different lengths and metal rings, and end in 
points, which may be pebbles, shells, or such 
seeds as beans, lentils, coffee berries or corn. 
The materials of the gifts are all simple 
enough, but the idea at the foundation is 
masterly; for you will see, if you examine the 
series, that it is so arranged as to give the 
child all the conceptions needed for under- 
standing the objects of the world about him. 
Not only this, but they are all connected one 
with the other; there is an orderly progres- 
sion in them, which begets in the mind a 
habit of seeing things in their right relations 
and interdependent, as they are in life. 








Editor’s Note—The second of a series of papers 
on “The Kindergarten,’’ which began in the 
November issue of the Journal. The third article, 
which will Spee in the next (the January) issue, 
will tell of ‘‘ The Kindergarten Occupations.” 


The Gifts Appeal at Once to the Child 

HEY would appeal at once to any child 

who saw them laid out upon a table as 
being most appropriate and delightful play- 
things; they would so appeal to most adults, 
probably, and grown-up fingers would stretch 
out instinctively to the bright colors, the 
smooth surfaces, the shining steel, the deftly 
divided blocks, the fascinating bits of card- 
board, the shapely geometric figures. ‘‘ Why, 
this will bounce, and that will roll, and 
these will build houses, and these roofs, and 
these pillars,’’ cries the child; ‘‘ and here 
are pretty colors and shapes to make kaleido- 
scope figures, and here rings and bright 
sticks to lay pictures on the table! ”’ 

If we think only of the intellectual value of 
these gifts, we see that by the use of the 
first (six worsted balls) the pupil cannot help 
gaining an idea of color, form and material, 
and, by the various plays connected with it, 
motion, direction and position. 

With the second (wooden sphere, cube and 
cylinder), form is even more strongly accent- 
uated because of the contrasts shown; mate- 
rial is noticed, number introduced, and the 
reasons for rest as well as motion dwelt upon. 

Next come the building gifts, third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth (wooden cubes of two 
sizes, cut in various ways), and here enter, 
of necessity, great varieties of form, size, 
dimension, relation, position, divisibility, 
and an extended knowledge of number, pro- 
gressing as far as simple fractions. 


- 
The Child Soon Learns to Investigate 


HE chief joy of these cubes to the child is 
the opportunity they afford him for in- 
vestigation, for the satisfaction of his healthy 
desire to take things apart and put them 
together again. He can divide the blocks to 
his heart’s content and find out how ‘‘ the 
wheels go wound,’’ and he can build them up 
again into all sorts of forms, and thus gratify 
his imagination and his constructive instinct. 
With the seventh gift the child begins 
to work with plane surfaces, using circular, 
square and triangular tablets of wood or 
pasteboard, both colored and _ uncolored. 
There is an unexampled opportunity here for 
gaining knowledge about plane geometry. 
Then come straight lines (sticks of the 
eighth gift), curved lines (metal rings of the 
ninth), and the points of the tenth gift, 
gradually eliminating one dimension after 
another, or approximating thereto, putting off 
the body and rising into the spirit, as it were. 
During the entire time the child is using this 
connected series of objects he is encouraged 
to make something new with each one, some- 
thing which shall be all his own, and this 
insistence upon invention is a distinctive 
feature of the kindergarten. The child is 
never to be content with the examination and 
study of his blocks, not even to be content 
with following the suggestions and directions 
which the kindergartner gives for building, 
but when this is over he is to make some- 
thing himself, either a copy of an object con- 
nected with his daily life or a symmetrical 
figure that pleases his fancy. Man is only of 
value, says the kindergarten, as he is enabled 
to become a useful, productive member of 
society, and to that end his individuality and 
his power of self-expression must be fostered. 


+ 
The Gift Plays Train the Faculties 


A** the gift plays, too, train the faculty of 

speech, for there is constant question 
and answer, comment and observation while 
using them. Pleasant incidents and stories 
are told also, and the child is encouraged to 
express his own ideas and fancies. 

We are accustomed to say that the kinder- 
garten is a school of the moralities, and no 
one can watch a group of children at work 
with the gifts without noting that the 
ordinary, humdrum but useful virtues of 
industry, economy, perseverance and careful- 
ness are in close attendance upon each smal] 
worker, and that he cannot dispense with 
their aid. However skeptical one may be as 
to the value of these objects in general, he 
cannot fail to acknowledge their worth as a 
preparation for later school work, and prac- 
tical, hard-headed persons, who are disposed 
to think there must be something wrong with 
the kindergarten because it is so agreeable 
to the child, are often converted when they 
are made to see how perfectly the form and 
number work prepare for geometry and arith- 
metic; how the training of the hand in the 
various employments makes writing a simple 
matter, and how the constant education of the 
eye in dealing with distances, spaces and 
lengths, judging and comparing differing 
lines, angles and designs, is an absolute 
preparation for learning to read. A great 
deal might be said as to the bearing of the 
gifts on more advanced studies, and of the spe- 
cial way in which they address the judgment. 
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The Motto of the Kindergarten Gifts 


UT one more word must be added ona 
supremely valuable feature of the gift 
exercises—the opportunity they offer for con- 
certed action. ‘‘ Each for all, and all for 
each,’’ must continually be kept in mind if 
kindergarten work is really to develop the 
spiritual nature of the child. 

The question is often asked whether these 
playthings may be used in the home, and 
which of them are best adapted to the pur- 
pose. To begin with, the first gift (worsted 
balls in six of the colors of the spectrum— 
red, yellow, blue, green, orange and violet) 
was intended by Froebel for nursery use, 
and he gives in the ‘‘ Pedagogics of the 
Kindergarten’’ and in his ‘‘ Letters’’ many 
wise and practical suggestions for dealing 
with it. There are many ball plays, too, out- 
lined in the kindergarten guides, and any 
intelligent mother who has the true play 
spirit can adapt the exercises to her own con- 
ditions and her personal needs. 


. 
The Lessons in Form and Color 


HE second gift (wooden sphere, cube and 
cylinder) requires somewhat more work 
and thought to make it useful and interest- 
ing, though all children are delighted with 
the plays which show the three forms whir]- 
ing on their different axes, disclosing sur- 
prises in the shape of new geometric figures 
revolving within. Then there are the second 
gift beads—tiny wooden reproductions of 
the three type-forms (colored and uncolored )— 
which furnish delightful nursery occupations, 
assorting them according to form and color, 
stringing them on stout shoe-laces in various 
ways, and using them, with sticks thrust 
through their holes, for soldiers, and chil- 
dren, and fence-posts, and trees, and tele- 
graph poles and what not. 

For the building-blocks, the sticks, the 
rings and the points, tables are necessary, 
either marked off in inch squares, or covered 
with squared oilcloth, which may be bought 
at the kindergarten supply stores. The 
fifth, sixth and seventh gifts are much more 
difficult than the others, and contain such 
wonderful capabilities for building and 
advanced geometrical work that it would be 
best, perhaps, to leave them to the manage- 
ment of a trained kindergartner. 

+ 

The Gifts Which May be Used at Home 
HE cubes and bricks of the first two 
building gifts, the eighth, ninth 
tenth gifts (sticks, rings and points) may 
very well be used at home in simple exer- 
cises, manifold suggestions for which may be 
found in all technical books on the kinder- 
garten. All these objects are inexpensive. 
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Home Needlework 


and | 


For 1899. Published Quarterly 


A magazine devcied io Art Needle- 
work, Embroidery, Crochet and kindred 
subjects. Gives lessons in shading 
Tulips, Thistles, Poppies, Morning- 
Glories, Fuchsias, Golden Rod, Holly, 
Maidenhair Fern, Forget - me - nots, 
Strawberries, Cherries, Honeysuckles, 
Carnations, Orchids, Violets, Pansies, 
Birds and Butterflies; American Beauty, 
La France and other Double Roses. The 
first number contains 25 new Colored 
Plates. It shows just how te make 
all the different Embroidery Stitches. 
Full instructions for beginners. Also 
patterns for Cross Stitch, Church 
Embroidery, and the latest in needle- 
work, called Decore Crochet. 


Send us 25 cents fora year’s subscriptton, 
or 10 cents for the first number. 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The balls may easily be made at home, a | 


sample set being purchased to show the size 
and exact colors; the sphere, cube and cylin- 
der may be turned out by any man who can 
use a lathe if the requisite dimensions are 
given, and even the cubes and bricks of the 
third and fourth gifts may be made _ by 
the father of the family if he is a good tool- 
worker. All these blocks must be thoroughly 
well made, however; the proportions must be 
perfect and the surfaces carefully finished or 
there will be great difficulty of balance and 
consequent distress when the children are 
using them. More than this, exactness and 
accuracy are insisted upon in every kinder- 
garten exercise, and it would be impossible 
to require them of the pupils unless exact 
and accurate materials were furnished. 

The results from the gift work will un- 
doubtedly be much more satisfactory if it 
is conducted by a good kindergartner, but if 
the organization of a kindergarten is a matter 
which must be left until there is sufficient 
public interest to demand one, the children 
of the neighborhood need not therefore be 
deprived of all the advantages which come 
from this cunningly devised series of objects. 

The members of the Study Club must 
take up the gifts and give them serious and 
thoughtful attention; each little object, no 
matter how trifling it may seem, must be con- 
sidered not only in itself but in its relations 
to what has preceded and what will follow 
it; there must be clear understanding of its 
special uses and of its worth to the child or 
little good can come of its employment. 


7 
Introduce the Gifts Step by Step 


INALLY, if the gifts are employed in the 
nursery, see to it that they are intro- 
duced consecutively, step by step, never tak- 
ing up a new object until a fair knowledge of 
the last one has been gained, and then 
using the two together for a season; see 
to it that each day’s play has a purpose 
behind it, and is not aimless trifling; reserve 
a special time for using the playthings, and, 
lest too great familiarity breed contempt, 
have them put away carefully when thé 
period has expired; insist, also, that the 
building-blocks be put together into their 
original form before the box is turned over 


them, and the balls, beads, sticks and rings | 


laid neatly in their trays or baskets. 

These are the minor things to remember, 
if anything may be counted minor in these 
matters, and the major are that the gifts 
shall be so used that not only the physical 
powers may be developed and the mental 
faculties trained, but the spiritual nature 
addressed and the whole human creature 
given a little upward impetus toward ‘‘ what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report.’’ 








8 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 


“ONYX ” 
BLACK HOSIERY 
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‘“*ONYX’’ brand is the standard for 
Black Hosiery, and is specially noted for 


Shape, Elasticity and Durability. 


LORD & TAYLOR, Wholesale Importers, guarantee every 
pair sold. If you cannot obtain at your retailer's 
communicate with 

x Wholesale, 
LORD & TAYLOR, NEW YORK 





SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 


Of any one of these 


LAZELL’S 
EMPIRE 


ROSE 


Sample Free 


three best extracts on the 
market— 


LAZELL’S 
Empire 
Perfumes 


A postal card mentioning 
THE LADIES’ HOMEJOURNAL 
will bring it to you 


FREE 


No other perfumes have 
ever been made whose 
odors are so absolutely 
true to Nature. The se- 
cret of the Violet odor, 
in particular, has, we be- 
lieve, been discoveredonly 
in our own laboratory. 

In quality these extracts 
surpass the very finest 
grades of either foreign 
or domestic manufacture. 


Send for Free Sample. 
Lazell, Dalley & Co. 
Manufacturing Perfumers 
New York City 


LAZELL’S 
EMPIRE 
LILY 


Sample Free 


LAZELL’S 
EMPIRE 
VIOLET 


Sample 
Free 
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GRAPHING CH ILD REFN ATH OME piesa ; the Kasinan Kedah. 























ERHAPS it may be that your little as 
sistant will tell you when the goldfish 
are still, so that they may be photographed. 
A little patience will generally result in a 
negative which will amply repay the time 
and care given to its production. If the 








Kodak Days 


| 
Indoors and out the holiday season 


is a delightful one for amateur pho- 
making the Kodak an 
especiaily welcome Christmas Gift. 


tography, 





NE of the most interesting undertakings The Christmas tree, groups of 

of amateur photographers is the attempt 
to secure good pictures of the children at 
home, and perhaps more disappointments 
result from such attempts than from their 


work in any other field. To get good pic 


friends at the dinner-table or at the 
card party, are all fascinating subjects 
for the 


flash-light, and the winter 


tures indoors, in the homes. of the children, 


days give ample opportunity for 


indoor portraiture, while outside, the 
barren, wind-swept fields, or the trees 
covered with their feathery mantles 


OME excellent portraits of chil- 
dren were shown in the JOURNAL 
of February last, and the sug- 
gestions given bythe writer of the 


children are to be caught out-of-doors, as | Of white, offer unlimited possibilities 
shown on the first column of this page, the 


to the amateur artist. 
foregoing suggestions hold good, and, as 





the light is so quick, it may at first prove Flash-light pictures and daylight 
article must have led many ama- easier than getting pictures indoors. c 
teur photographers to try to obtain pictures + pictures are easy with a Kodak. 
of little ones in their own homes. It is : 





with a desire to aid such that these photo- 
graphs and suggestions are offered. It is 
well to bear in mind the fact that a child’s 


HERE are many opportunities of inter 
esting children if one will only consider 
their ways. It may be that their sympathy is 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00 


Catalogues free at the dealers’ or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















surrounded by familiar objects; to catch 
them while at play, and to preserve little 
records of their life such as nothing but a 
good photograph can do, is not so difficult 
as many imagine, but it requires consider- 
able thought and any amount of patience. 


+ 
AVING in mind a clear idea of what is 
desired, arrange the accessories, and 
make sure of all the light it is possible to get; 
then place your camera, and by that time 





1899 MODELS 


Of RAMBLER BICYCLES are 
the best we have ever made 
and the 1899 price popular and fair, 


$40 


We are confident, after 
20 years’ experience, that 
we can build and are building 
“THE BEST BICYCLES IN THE WORLD” 


Catalogue is free. 











interest may be very easily awak- 
ened, but not easily held for any 
great length of time, making it 
necessary to get everything ready 
except the subject before attention 
is turned to the child. 

Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon this point, as the pursuing of a 
different course is almost certain to 
defeat the desired result, while 
having all the details in readiness 
before the child is called upon to 
take its part in the process of taking 
the photograph makes success almost 
sure of attainment. 























perhaps your subject has become interested 
or is ready to be easily interested. The next 
step is to get the child to help you. It may 
be a little girl who will hold her dollies so 
that you may get a picture of them, as in the 
photograph of the ‘* Happy Little Mother.”’ 

Again, it may be that the little one may 
be induced to give some time to ‘‘ Reading 
Mother Goose,’’ or, after a visit to the 
‘* Zoo,’’ be easily led to trust her dollies to 
take ‘‘ A Ride on the Elephant.’’ 

The pictures which are sure tou be most 
valued, and which will prove most pleasing 
to all concerned, are those which show the 
little ones occupied as they are found to be 
when left to their own devices, so one has but 
to learn what the children like to play, how 
they amuse themselves, or what interests 
them, in order to choose a subject. It may 
be that ‘‘ The New Bonnet”’’ is to be ad- 
mired, or that ‘* Cutting Paper Dolls ’’ is fun. 


moved, as in the case of the pet dog 
whose foot is injured. It was not 
difficult to get the children very 
much interested and full of pity for 
the little sufferer, and they were 
then anxiously ‘‘ Waiting for the 
Doctor.’ 

The interest of a child is very 
easily aroused, and once enlisted in 
the getting of a picture the rest is 
comparatively easy, but there must 
be no impatience on the part of the 
photographer, and no commands 
and no reprimands if the most satis 
factory pictures are to be secured. 


GORMULLY & JeFFERY MBG. Co. 
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The Best 
Xmas Gift for 
Young or Old 


To give our Improved 


“Ra. » Folding 

Bo-Peep B Camera 
immediate and wide 
spread popularity, we 
are now offering it at 
the special price of 


$14. | 


In every respect as good as a $25 Camera. It is fitted 
with our new ’99 Model “ Wizard” Shutter, and our 
improved rapid rectilinear lens. 


Everything in the Photographic Line 


Use our new printing papers—Platinum, Platinold 
Floragraph and Wizard Ferro. Catalogue FREE if you 
menti THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. of N.Y. 


Works and Executive Office: CRESSKILL, N. J. 


Christmas Stationery 


Why not consider Stationery a suitable 
gift for your friend? We can supply all that 
is new and in good taste. 

Our Monograms and Address 
Dies are exclusive in design. 


Write, explaining your wants. 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


The Society Stationers of New York 


26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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Edited by Mrs. Margaret Bottome 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


WISH that all the Daughters 
in our Order would, during 
this Christmas month, look 
more deeply into the mottoes 
of our Order: ‘‘ Look up and 
not down’’; ‘‘ Look forward 
and not back’’; ‘‘ Look out and 
not in,’’ and ‘‘ Lend a hand.’’ 
The whole make-up of the noblest, happiest 
life is contained in those few sentences. 
‘‘Look up’’ means faith—faith in God. 
‘‘ Look forward’’ means hope—expect what 
you do not now possess. ‘‘ Lend a hand”’ 
means forget yourself, think of some one else, 
help some one who is in need. Now, think 
for a moment how many who read this 
JOURNAL will do exactly the opposite thing! 
In the first place, they will look down because 
they are more or less despondent (oh! how I 
dislike the word ‘‘despondent’’). They do 
not believe in God—that He is good. 

Then there is another class who, instead 
of looking forward, ‘‘ look back,’’ and there 
come seasons when this is a subtle tempta- 
tion. On this page this month I want to help 
you to get ready for Christmas, for a happy 
Christmas, and you will have to decide that 
you will not call up the past and dwell on 
what you once had. You never had in all 
your past what you are going to have in your 
future life. I have told you more than 
once, ‘‘ Whatever with the past has gone, the 
best is always yet to come.”’ 


+ 


Christmas Means Eternal Happiness 





HRISTMAS means eterna! hope, and you 
must enter into the spirit of Christmas 
in order to have a real Christmas—a spirit of 
hopefulness. Bear in mind that hope has to 
do with the future, and never with the past. 
Whatever you have not that is good you must 
say, ‘‘I shall have it; it is in the future for 
me.’’ In doing this you enter at once into a 
region of anticipation, and let me tell you 
that it isa very happy region. Oh, if I could 
get all the old peopie to act out at this time 
what I am talking about—to think of what 
is coming, instead of what has gone, and then 
“‘lend a hand’’ in making other people 
happy; turning their backs on themselves 
and caring for some other one! I do believe 
that in all this lies the secret of a happy 
Christmas. We must have the gift of God— 
of God Himself; for the old lines are true: 
“Thy gifts, alas! cannot suffice, unless Thyself be 
given; 
Thy presence makes my paradise, and where Thou 
art is Heaven.” rs 


The Gifts Which We All Need 


OMING to you at this beautiful anniver- 
sary time, I greatly ‘‘ desire to impart 
unto you some spiritual gift.’’ Spiritual 
gifts meet our deepest need, for we are 
spirits. Weare apt to act, you might think, 
as though we were only bodies; but it is not 
so, and the body is not to last. The spirit 
lives on; and yet, to my mind, bodies get 
largely the benefit of spiritual gifts. Whata 
wonderful thing it would be if, at this 
Christmas time, you should receive some 
gifts you have never possessed. As I think 
of you now, scattered all over the world, 
wishing for something as a Christmas gift, I 
cannot be sure you will get what you would 
like. You may get it and you may not, but 
there are some spiritual gifts that Iam sure 
will be given you if you will ask for them. 
How would you like a sweet temper—a 
sweet disposition? This is very valuable, 
for it makes an atmosphere in which others 
can be happy. You may have some remark- 
able gifts. You may be clever; you may be 
scholarly; you may be all of these and yet 
not have a sweet disposition, a sweet temper. 
I read in my girlhood of a holy man, a 
Frenchman, who afterward became a great 
preacher? his name was John Fletcher, and he 
was remarkable at one time in his life (so he 
says himself) for a fiery temper; but he 
received the gift I am speaking of, and 
became one of the most patient, one of the 
sweetest saints the church has known. 


> 
The Change We Need is in Our Hearts 


AST summer through all the dreadful 
heated term I was directly on the sea, and 
I became used to the words, ‘‘ The change has 
come.’’ Sosuddenly the ocean breeze would 
spring up, and oh, the delicious change! It 
suggested to me the change that can take 
place so suddenly in’soul life—one moment 
the stifling air of doubt and unrest, the next 
““The change has come’’—a breath from an 
ocean of love—and the soul exclaims, ‘‘ The 
change has come.’’ Oh, do believe me, dear 
Daughters, the change you need is not in 
your circumstances, but in you, a change of 
heart! Expect Him to do it. I like to look 
back and see the times when I turned the 
key upon myself and said, ‘‘I shall never 
unlock that door till I obtain the victory over 
myself’’—and victory was mine. 


God Gives Only Good Gifts to Us 


p> SRNArS you-are saying, ‘‘ You need not 

tell me what spiritual gift I need. I 
know what I need.’’ Well, why not get it 
at this Christmas time? There is one word 
the Master whose birthday we are keeping said 
that I want you each to take at this time: 
‘If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him?’’ You, as 
parents, know how to give gifts to your chil- 
dren. You know what they want, what they 
need, and your Heavenly Father knows what 
you want, what you need, and He has it all 
ready for you—prepared for you. You think 
of your individual children. They do not all 
want the same thing. It would not be appro- 
priate, and there is a great deal of inappro- 
priate giving to children. Only wise parents 
know how to bestow gifts. I have known 
mothers to be foolish enough to provide 
costly gifts for children. Such mothers rob 
their children of all anticipation and joy in 
the future. 

God knows which gifts are best for us, and 
we ourselves ought to study to know. He 
knows what we need; what will be appropri- 
ate, useful as well as beautiful, and He is 
much more willing to give to us than we are 
to get good gifts for our children. He can 
afford to give us what we need. His means 
are limitless. I remember a long time ago 
giving something to all who joined a Circle 
(a sort of spiritual Circle, who called them- 
selves the Margaret Bottome Circle). They 
wanted to call themselves by my name, 
because they were so situated that they could 
neither form nor belong to a Circle, and yet 
wished to feel the fellowship that comes from 
being associated with others; so they joined 
this Circle, which never meets save on this 
particular page of the JOURNAL. But they 
felt that I said something every month that 
was especially intended for them. 


oe 
The Text Which | Gave the Circle 


REMEMBER I! gave this Circle one text, 
and the letters 1 received would make a 
book. The text is a whole chapter—the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. I 
am now wondering who of this Circle have 
come to where, as I heard a minister say not 
long ago, Saint Paul came—where this chap- 
ter on love was his own biography, so that he 
could have put his own name instead of love 
and said: ‘‘ Paul ‘ beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things,’’’ etc. Now, 
have you come to where you can put your 
name in and read it thus? Do you bear all 
things and hope all things? Have you the 
love that never fails? If not, why not? 
Ask for this gift at this Christmas time, for, 
after all, love is what you need. You will 
leave all your beautiful things, but love will 
go with you, and there are many who will 
read this page who had _ better begin to think 
seriously on what they can take with them, 
for the voyage is more than half over. 

I always notice when coming home, cross- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean, that when the voyage 
is nearly done there comes a change over the 
spirit of the passengers. They begin to 
think of their luggage, of what they have in 
their trunks; and if they are taking over 
goods on which they do not want to pay duty 
they begin to talk confidentially about them. 
Then they begin to think more about home, 
and the new acquaintances, in the majority 
of cases, lose their hold on them. Is it not 
strange that on this voyage of life, over this 
sea, we do not begin to think of where we are 
going and who is going to meet us? 


s 
Some Questions We Should Ask Ourselves 


ET us ask ourselves a few serious ques- 
tions at this Christmastime. Let us act 
with as much common-sense on these most 
vital lines as we should on less important 
lines. Whether old or young, no time is to 
be lost in cultivating aspiritual life, and we 
must not forget, as members of the Order of 
The King’s Daughters, that this is our busi- 
ness. Onevery membership card you may 
read that this Order is for the developing or 
deepening of spiritual life and the quicken- 
ing of Christian activities. It is a life need- 
ing all that the word “ life’’ stands for: the 
necessity of nourishment; the activity neces- 
sary for growth. And yet it is the hidden 
life. It has to do with the things that are 
not seen, that are eternal, and this life is to 
be cultivated. Every time you say ‘‘I am 
God’s daughter,’’ you are strengthening 
your life of faith. I wish I could tell you 
how much the words ‘‘I am”’ have done for 
me. They are an affirmation, and faith is 
an affirmation. So many of you write to me 
who seem to live in a region of doubt, and 
doubt is gloomy, whereas ‘‘ to know’’ is to 
be joyous, but you will not know unless you 
exercise your faith. Use your will; say I 
will believe what God says. Your will is 
yours and yours to use—make up your mind 
to be a hero in faith and courage. 


HOME JOURNAL 


How We May All Have a Happy Christmas 
HAVE a friend who had become so full of 
doubt that on the spiritual line, she told 
me, she did not seem to know anything; she 
hoped with a sort of sickly hope, but without 
assurance. She told me she awoke gne 
night, and as usual was full of doubt, and 
she reached the determination then and there 
that her life of doubt should come to an end. 
So she arose in the middle of the night, went 
to her writing-desk, and drew up a pledge 
and signed it that she would never, under 
any circumstances, doubt that God loved her 
and was her Father, and she would never 
doubt a promise He had made. She became 
one of the strongest Christians I ever met. I 
am under the impression that many in our 
Order who call themselves The King’s 
Daughters lose the joy of the whole thing by 
not really believing they are His daughters. 
Oh, how I missed hearing my father’s voice 
saying ‘‘ daughter,’’ as he was in the habit 
of calling me! Now, would not this 
Christmastide be a good time to say, and 
really mean, ‘‘ Our Father ’’? 
means the birthday of the One who was sent 
to reveal the Father to us. Fix in your 
minds, once for all, that 


** To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


.y 
What the Christmas Season Really Means 


HAT does Christmas mean? It means to 

the poorest, the most forlorn, the most 

forsaken outcast, eternal love, eternal life, 

eternal joy! It means that life—real life and 
immortality—is brought to life. 


The very day | 


Christmas means that every broken heart 


will one day be bound up and healed; that 
every prison door will be unlocked; that 
every captive will go free, and that ever- 
lasting joy will be the portion of all. Christ 
was born to tell us of an everlasting Father 
and of an everlasting love. 

If I could only get you to understand the 
meaning of ‘‘ Christmas’’ yoti would have a 
Christmas gift that no money could buy. 
What do you want for your Christmas? I do 
so hope you will answer, ‘‘ Love.’’ Well, 
love is the one thing needful and the one 
thing we can all have, for ‘‘the gift of 
God is eternal life.’’ And life is love. 

Have not many of you come yet to where 
you are tired of things that do not last—that 
come to an end? Do you want something 
that is eternal—everlasting? If you do you 
must have God! He only 1s everlasting. 
Then you will find that there is a natural 
Christmas and a spiritual Christmas. The 
spiritual Christmas will put the halo on your 
natural Christmas. Every lovely thing will 
be more to you. But no matter how poor the 
outward, the natural Christmas may be, if 
you have the spiritual Christmas you will 
have all that the beautiful of earth is only the 
type of, and many a “‘ shut in’’ one, who has 
nothing of what you call a Christmas, will 
have a joy that earth is too poor to buy, and 
will have visions of the glory that awaits her, 
that all the glory of earth cannot compare with. 


s 
Wish Every One a Happy Christmas 


O NOT miss the real Christmas spirit. 
Remember that there are only two 
kinds of people, the selfish and the unselfish. 
Christ’s Kingdom is a Kingdom of unselfish- 
ness—a spiritual Kingdom. You must move 
among the indestructible or the destructible, 
the ending or the endless. If you get a 
glimpse of what Christmas means you will 
have touched the borders of eternal hope. 

‘** Harry,’’ said a friend of mine the other 
day to a bright-looking little fellow about 
eight years of age (his father had recently 
passed away), ‘‘ how are you?’’ 

“IT am pretty well,’’ the little fellow 
replied, ‘‘ only I don’t sleep very well.’’ 

‘Don’t sleep?’’ my friend said; ‘‘ why, 
what do you do when you don’t sleep? ’’ 

**Oh, well,’’ said the little fellow, ‘‘it is 
dark, you know, and I just look up to the 
ceiling and think and think how happy I 
will be to-morrow !’’ 

Now, my dear Daughters, is it not about 
time that you began to think in the dark- 
ness of how happy you will be to-morrow ? 
Oh, that long, bright to-morrow! Let us give 
up ourselves just to imagine it. 

I know from experience what I am writing 
about. Last summer I was away from home 
and I was taken ill. One night, when I was 
very anxious, I said to myself, ‘‘ Don’t you 
wish you were at home?’ I 
aloud, ‘‘I am at home; God is my home,’’ 
and I felt as contented as if I were actually 
lying upon my own bed in my own home. 

Dear Daughters, I know too much to wish 
you a happy Christmas on the surface. 
Your happiness must take root in what can 
never give way. It must not be dependent 
on any earthly thing. You must come to 
where you can say: 


“My heart is resting, oh, my God; 
I will give thanks and sing. 
My heart is at the secret source 
Of every precious thing.’’ 


This is what I mean when I say to every 
one, rich or poor, sick or well, ‘‘ I wish you 
a happy Christmas.’’ 
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December, 1898 


“When you wish the latest styles, write to us.” 


New Winter Suits 
and Cloaks, $5. 


We have recently made some exquisite 
Winter Gowns and Coats for leading New 
York society ladies who are famed ‘. the 
good taste which they display in the selection 
of their toilettes. Photographs of these ladies 
and the garments which we made for them 
are shown in our new Winter catalogue. 
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To the lady who wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost, we will mail /vee this attract- 
ive catalogue, and a full line of samples of 
the materials from which we make these gar- 
ments, to select from. We have just added to 
our catalogue a Supplement of New Styles in 
Suits and Cloaks for Winter wear, just re- 
ceived from our Paris house. These styles 
are the very latest that have been produced, 
and are shown by no other firm. 

Our catalogue illustrates : 


Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made 
Suits, faultless in cut and 
finish, $5 up. 


Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, 
entirely different from the ready- 
made ones, $5 up. 


Jaunty Capes, $3 up. 
Fur Collarettes, $5 up. 


New Skirts, cut according to the latest 
French Models, $4 up. 


Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, 
Silk and Satin Skirts, etc. 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every garment to 
order, thus insuring a perfect fit. Why buy an ill-fitting, ready- 
made suit or cloak when you can have a perfect-fitting one made 
to order at such reasonable prices? 

We pay express charges everywhere. 

All orders filled promptly ; a costume or cloak can be made in 
one day when necessary. Write to-day for catalogue and sam- 
ples; we will send them to you /ree by return mail. 

Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for Cloaks or for 
Suits, and we will then be able to send you a full line of exactly 
what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 




















Lady Curzon | 
Vice-Empress of India| 


| girls’ rooms in this issue of the magazine. 


will sip the 


Pure, Fragrant and 
Delicious Teas of 


INDIA 
CEYLON 


which are appealing so successfully to 


Dainty American Women 


Imports increasing rapidly. 
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LITTLE MISS FOUR-YEAR-OLD’S 
FIVE O'CLOCK TEA 


.——————— —~—-. 

Or any other function calling for china or glass, suggests our lat 
ozue, which extends the metropolitan privilege of buying here at 
than dover all over the U. 8. Costs nothing. Ask for catalogue 9G. 


0-54 West 22d Street, New York 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL BOWL 
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RETAILS FOR $609 : 

Ask for Mustrations Of ASHiCles * 
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THE Pure Dye Silks (Satin Taffeta, etc.) manu- 


Serturee by John D. Cutter will hereafter 


be sold i 


NEw \ Union Square (Lincoln Building) 
Boston—153 Tremont St. (Chickering Building) | 


. And Nowhere Else 


Silk manufacturers get lustre and weight by use 
of dye stuffs. We get them by using Pure Silk 
only. Cutter’s silks will outwear any silk sold. We 
are glad to invite correspondence. Samples sent free. 
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$175 FOR PICTURES 
IN FOUR NEW PRIZE OFFERS 


O MUCH interest has been manifested in the JoURNAL’s photographic 

competitions that the editors feel encouraged to offer several more 

prizes to be awarded during the winter and early spring. Here are the 
prizes and the conditions governing the competitions: 





For Pictures of Boys’ Rooms.—First prize, $25.00; second prizes, five 
of $10.00. Competition closes on February 1, 1899. Rooms which 
have been fitted up according to the boys’ ideas, and show in their 
treatment original or striking ideas, similar to those in the views of 


| For Pictures of Small Conservatories.—A prize of $25.00 for the best. 
closes on April 1. 


Perhaps a bay-window has been enlarged, or maybe 


Competition 
Small conservatories have been built in odd corners of many a house. 


a porch has been remodeled, 
transforming the spot, in winter, to a thing of beauty. The JOURNAL has received a 
few pictures of places of this sort.. It wishes to see more, and to let its readers see them. 
Therefore, it offers a prize for the best photographs received of a ‘‘ home-made ’’ con- 
servatory, with a brief description of how it was made and what it cost. Two photo- 

graphic views must be sent in each case—one interior and one exterior view. 

For Pictures of Tables 


$10.00; 


Set for Social Occasions.—First prize, second prize, 
third prizes, four of $5.00 each. Competition closes on April 1. Photographs 
which will afford suggestions of good taste in the disposition of the dishes and ornamen- 
tation of the table. The occasion may be a luncheon, a wedding breakfast, an afternoon 
tea, a dinner or a late supper—it makes no difference whi it it is, so long as the table is 
prettily set and presents some new idea. On the back of the picture state what the 
occasion was. There should be no persons seated at the table. 


$20.00: 


For Pictures of Window-Gardens.—A prize of $25.00 for the best one. 
closes on April 1. Any picture of a pretty window-garden, with 
200 to 300 words—about how it was made and its care. 


Competition 
a short statement— 





The JOURNAL reserves the right to withhold all prizes unless the pictures submitted shall 
be deserving of awards. All photographs should be sent to the Art Bureau of Tur LaptgEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL. 


Return Postage Must in all Cases be Sent With the Pictures 
a a 

A LITTLE BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 2 CENTS 
HE JourNAL has issued a dainty booklet 
which is illustrated with portraits of 
famous people and pictures by famous artists, 
and gives in detail its new features for 1899. 
It is called ‘‘ A Little Book of Beauty,’’ and 


THE JOURNAL'S PRIZE OFFERS 


HICH have proved so popular during 

this year, and to which thousands have 
responded, will be continued during 1899. 
Several hundreds of dollars of prize money 
for different things which the JOURNAL wants 


the JOURNAL will be glad to send a copy to’ will be offered. These offers, in addition to 
anybody for a two-cent stamp. the above, will soon be announced. 
> 


DECEMBER IS THE BUSIEST MONTH OF THE YEAR 


- THE offices of THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, where tens of thousands of subscriptions 

are received cn twenty-five working-days. The promptest attention is paid to those who 

send their subscriptions earliest in the month, and we would ask all our subscribers, bearing 

their own interests in mind, to remember this fact. The carlier we receive your subscription 
or renewal of subscription this month the better attention we can give it. 

**¢ 
$11,500 FOR 500 WOMEN 
NY woman has a chance to earn 
$250, or even $500. 


whether she has the 
She can earn $1000, 


WINNERS OF THE JOURNAi PRIZES 

$100, These prize awards have been made: 
It all depends on 
inclination or not. 
for that matter. One 
thing is certain: $11,500 will be divided 
soon among 500 people. The JOURNAL’S 
Circulation Bureau will gladly tell you how 
you can get a part of it. The offer of free 
scholarships in the large musical conserva- 


FOR PICTURES OF GIRLS’ ROOMS 
$50.00 First Prize 
To Miss Frances B. Johnston, Washington, D. C. 
$10.00 Second Prizes 


To Miss Frances B. Johnston, Washington, D.C. 
Miss Alice L. Judkins, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
Miss Helen Harrison, sridgeport, Conn. 


A ? p Miss Nellie Coutant, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
tories and colleges, as explained in the Augustus Pruyn, Albany, New York. 
November number, is still open. 
FOR PICTURES OF PRETTY GARDENS 
sd $25.00 First Prize 
To Mrs. W. G. Thrall, Oswego, New York. 
TWELVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS IN ONE 


$10.00 Second Prizes 


OU To Mrs, M.S. Kunkels, Waynesboro, Pa. 


can make some friend happy for a 


whole year by sending a dollar for a Mr. Henry Hill, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
: nie hiet ten: Pas ee re? , ~_e Mr. P. Bisset, W ashington, D.C 
“4 os OME Jc NAL, é ‘ , 
subscription to THI LADIES’ HOME JOURNAI My. Rdward A. Caner, Brookivs, New York. 
We will assist 


you 
brance doubly appreciated. 


in making the remem- 
The 


Miss Frances B. Johnston, W ashington, D.C. 
OURNAL om F 

J $5.00 Third Prizes 
To Mr. John S. Bussing, New York City 


‘ * 
| Miss C, I. 





Nye, Vaiden, Mississippi. 

} Mr. David E. Johnson, Oak Park, Hlinois. 

| i) Miss Mary Lewis, Springfieid, Illinois. 
v ¥ Miss Heneker, Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada. 

| Tithe sromrtan of FOR IDEAS FOR WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 
| aig : 
| es , > ey TR $10.00 First Prize 

we Oh hos He on Ges Rf To Mrs. C. Foster, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
Yop. foeTctl wads thy Wy armbar $5.00 Second Prize 
| ”- ar oer — To Miss J. Belle Landfear, Brooklyn, New York. 

| 





33333737 During the summer thousands of people 
took part in the JOURNAL’S various photo- 


graphic competitions. In the January issue 





has prepared a card of artistic design, an- 
nouncing that the twelve issues are to be sent, 
and stating by whom the subscription 
| ordered. 


| received on the day before Christmas. 


is 
The card and the first copy of the 
magazine will be mailed so that they will be 


the names of all who have won prizes will 
be announced. The pictures now under 
consideration are those of Model Houses 
built from JOURNAL plans, Suburban Homes, 
and Flowered Porches. More than five 
thousand pictures were submitted. 
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We Have Furnished More Than 
Half-a-Million Homes 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
| HIGH-GRADE 


FURNITURE! 





Gondola p pat- 
$11.75 Hygienic Couch, Gondola pat. 
best-tempered steel spiral springs fastened with 
steel wire, and warranted not to get out of place. 
Bottom shen: thus prev enting dust accumulation. 
Length 6'4 ft., width 29in,. Upholstered in plain 
or figured ‘corduroy or velours. Worth $17.50. 


$12.75 
Mahogany 
Music 
Cabinet 


Artistic design and 
finished like a piano. 
Door embellished 
with beautiful Mar- 
quetryin fern effects. 
Rich of symmetry, 
commodious interior 
fitted with polished 
shelves, this cabinet 
will enhance the ap- 
pomenes of any 
10ome,. Height 37 in., 
width 19 in., depth 
16 in. 

Regular Price, 
$18.00. 


Holiday Catalogue 


, Presents for every member of the family 
and the home, and TOYS for the little folk. 


$14.35 Ladies’ 
Mahogany 
Writing-Desk 


New and beautiful 





design—after the 
French. Hlas two 
richly carved cabi- 


, nets at the sides for 
¢ letters, etc., pigeon- 
holes and two draw 
ers in desk, and brass 
rail on top. Height 
45 in., w idth 34 in., 
depth 18 in. Side 
closets, 4x11 inches. 


Worth $21.50. 


If Goods are not as represented in our % 
advertisements and catalogue, return them, 
and your money will be refunded. 


$14.50 
Mahogany 
Dressing- 
Table 


Posts and stanchions 
hand-carved in rope 
effects; full swell top 
and drawers; French 
bevele mirror, 
18x24in. Height of 
base 30 in., width 
Is in. Same in 
Bird’ aveve Maple, 
$13.50; in uar- 
tered Oak, $12.50 
a reduction $ 3314 
per cent. 
FREE: Handsom«¢ ly 
illustratec 
general catalogue “t 
Household Goods, Car- 
is, Bicycles, Sewing 
achines, Offiee and 
Chureh Furniture sent 
free on application. It 








contains thousands of 
articles which we retail at wholesale prices—Carpets, 
Draperies, Lamps, Dinner Sets—shown in colors. People 
all over the world buy from it. Why? Because ‘it brings 


to them Eight Floors, each 205x180 Feet, of goods in com- 
pact form—314 pages—to select from. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO. 
148, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, 162, 164, 166 
W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
Largest Furniture House in the World 

















1908—Ste rling Silver Hat Brush, #1.00 
1089 Sugar Spoon,. . 1.00 
1591 se os Shaving Brush 1.00 
1901 “ sa Bonnet Brush 1.00 
18t1 saad sad Match Box 1.00 

i out of 2000 Silverware Novelties, Diamonds 

ar gains and Watches, ~ ye by 

photography in our ‘98 Xmas Catalogue “ * Mailed Free 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


R. HARRIS & CO., Established 22 Years, Washington, D. C. 





«f 
a 


on the Selvedge of Black 
Dress Goods 


| GUARANTEES GOOD WEAR 
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Wa. G. ANDERSON, M. D., Professor Grpneation at | 


Yale University, bas written a wonderful book called 


ANDERSON’S 


Physical Education 


SSSR ook twits mess 
_ ANDERSON 













urement charts) 
contains 100 il- 
‘ C lustrations from 
. ly ly life, and special 
| Cal Education sitswiives, rea 
ing of and illus- 
trating every 
pesmite phase of 
vody-building—to 
promote health, 
strength, grace, 
sleep, etc. Has 
special chapters 
for professional 
and business peo- 
ple. Tells men 
and women how 
to decrease size 
of. hips and ab 
domen, if corpu- 
lent; increase 
bust measure- 
ments and flesh, 
if thin. It is full 
of health facts. 


The regular 
price is 50 cts.; 
we offer it at 

. 10 cts., which 
merely covers cost of mailing. Or we will send it 


EF R E E to every purchaser of a 


$3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 style 


WHITELY EXERCISER 


Cheaper grade, without book, $2.00. This Exerciser will do every- 
thing a gymuasium can do for any one. Neat, light, compact, 
durable, stroug and absolutely voiseless in operation; cau be 
attached to a door or wall without tools. Your Puysician witt 
RECOMMEND It Ivy You ask um. Sold under a guarantee to refund 
your money if not satisfactory after ten days’ trial; makes it safe 
for you to order without delay. Send 10 cents to-day fur the book 
—stamps or silver. Illustrated pamphiet free. 

MEN train off waste tissue and gain strength 
by its use. WOMEN gain round arms, strong 
backs and clear 

complexions. 
BOYS gain 
a setting-up 
that lasts 

a life- 

time. 








SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
Upon receipt of price, one Exerciser will be delivered 
to buyer FREE, by mail or express. 


WHITELY EXERCISER COMPANY, Chicago 





A Storm Collar 


HER 
XMAS 
GIFT 


Alaska Seal, $40.00 
Stone Marten, 30.00 
Hudson Bay 

Otter, 25.00 
Natural Beaver, 22.00 
Black Marten, 16.00 
Gray Krimmer, 15.00 
Astrakhan, 10.00 


Special low prices for garments bearing our label 
—the guarantee of fine quality and perfect style. 
High lewis collar, trimmed with heads and tails. 
Guaranteed as represented, or money refunded. We 
pay express. Sent C. O. D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. Give bust and neck measures. Furs re- 
paired and remodeled, Estimates on special orders. 


Exclusive Fur House 
L. S. BERRY, 147 State Street, CHICAGO 


Write for particulars on our system of selling sealskin coats. 


USEFUL CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


Nothing more acceptable than FURS 


This cut illustrates 
**Shayne’s’’-Genuine 
Black Marten Derby, 
10 in. deep, full sweep. 


xxx $20 
xxxx $25 
xxxxx $30 


Write for prices 












Everythiag in Furs 
JOHN T. 
SHAYNE & Co. 


. Importers and 
STYLE 136 Manufacturers 


187-189 State Street (Palmer House Block), CHICAGO 





Linen Doilies 
for 10 Cents 


We will send, to any one, four 6-inch 
Doilies, beautiful flower designs, 
together with our 100-page Catalogue, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 

©. 8 DAVISSON & O00. 
48 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia, ’'a. Dept. 66 


| mium and white. 


| tone 





THE LADIES’ 







4 \sevevvevovcccecoors 
~ ART HELPS FOR ART 





BY EMMA HAYWOOD 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers will in future obviate 
the need of initials or pen-names in this column. 


+ 


A Silhquette Frame may be made of narrow black 
moulding relieved by a line of gold. 


Pale Copal Varnish is sometimes used for oil 
paintings. Mastic varnish is considered better by 
some of the artists, as it never turns yellow. 


Fixatif for Pastels is procured from any artists’ 
material dealer and is applied by an atomizer. The 
instrument should be cleaned thoroughly with 
alcohol after being used. 


> 

Painting should not be undertaken without a 
thorough knowledge of drawing and light and shade. 
An untrained eye cannot judge of the relative tones 
in color without first appreciating them in black and 
white. 

Miniature Painting on Ivory is executed in 
water-colors. No medium is required except a little 
pure gum-arabic water used sparingly in the 
shadows. Too much gum-arabic is apt to cause the 
paint to crack and peel off. 


Painting Menu Cards as an art by itself is not 
treated of in any publication. Any handbook on 
water-color painting will answer the purpose. 
Originality of ideas and a knowledge of drawing 
are the requisites for success. 


Gold Ornamentation in Painting is approximated 
in brilliancy by using raw umber, raw sienna, white 
and French Naples yellow. The most useful blues 
in use are indigo, Prussian blue, Antwerp blue, 
cobalt blue and permanent blue. 


Flesh Painting in water-colors is executed with 
raw umber, ivory black, Venetian or Indian red, 
scarlet vermillion, pale and lemon yellow and cobalt 
blue. Terre verte is occasionally used in cool 
shadows. This list is merely suggestive. 


Palette for Lemons. 


Set with raw umber, raw 
sienna, ivor 


black, pale lemon yellow, light cad- 
A good background is made with 
raw umber, cobalt blue and white. For the darker 
tones substitute yellow ochre for raw umber. 


Oil Painting on Fabrics requires care to prevent 
spreading. When the cloth is thin it should be 
stretched over a piece of blotting paper, which will 
take up the superfluous oil. The paints are thinned 
with spirits of turpentine and a little gold size. 


Pencil Drawings may be reproduced by direct 
photo-engraving, by photo-lithography or by half- 
tone. Rubbing or erasing a pencil line destroys its 
reproductive quality. Special paper is prepared for 
pencil drawings destined for reproduction. A per- 
fectly black, soft pencil is necessary. 


Tapestry Paintings may be suspended upon the 
wall on Bo. rings on a rod, or from nails. Where 
the design of the tapestry does not include border, 
relief may be given to the painting by mounting it 
upon some dark, neutral shade of | sane or velours, 
leaving the border any width desired. 


China Painting may be given a touch of realism 
by adding a delicate shadow under the floral form, 
which should be of a greenish or cool tint. 
silver yellow mixed with ivory black produces a good 
or shadows. By the addition of a shadow 
harsh outlines may be very much softened. 


Kensington Painting is executed on velvet or 
plush in imitation of embroidery. Oil colors are 
employed in full strength squeezed from the tube 
without thinning. They are applied with a hard pen 
turned on its back and filled with color. The paint 
comes off in a heavy line, and when dry is indented 
with a needle in little strokes to imitate stitches. 


Posters are Pictorial Advertisements designed 
and made to affix to a wall or surface for the public 
gaze. 
rienced artistic ski 
duction. The qualities necessary 
poster are simplicity of design, brilliant colors in 
flat tones, and well-displayed and plain wording. 


Water-Color Drawings require a special paper 
to insure brilliancy and to take a wash evenly. 
There are several good makes. The paper should 
be dampened and allowed to pastially dry before 
applying the water-colors, Colored drawings may 
be reproduced. India-ink or lampblack, applied 


| with or without white mixed with it, reproduce, 


| JOURNAL of September, 1898. 
| work costs but a few dollars. 


however, much better. 

Pyrography was thoroughly described in the 
The outfit for the 
It consists of the 
platinum hose, through which 


point, bulb and 


| naphtha vapor is forced into the incandescent point. 
| Designs may be burned in wood, leather or velvet. 


A previous knowledge of drawing is not essential 
where the design may be traced from a copy. 


Crayon Work can be fixed with a thin solution of 
shellac in alcohol. Place the drawing in an upright 
position. Hold the atomizer about one foot from 
the drawing, moving it rapidly up and down while 
spraying the solution over the surface of the draw- 
ing. Crayon portraits cannot be executed without a 
knowledge of drawing. No mechanical appliance 
advertised for this purpose will take the place of the 
trained eye and hand. 


Illustrations in Pen-and-Ink are usually made on 
white Bristol-board or smooth paper with perfectly 
black drawing ink. A variety of pens is necessary, 
ranging from the extremely fine pen for detail toa 
coarse pen for rough foregrounds and sketchy work. 
Drawings for reproduction are usuaily made twice 
the size of the plates required. ‘There is no arbitrary 
rule in regard to this, however, but very great reduc- 
tion in size is apt to cause the lines to fill up or dis- 
appear in the reproduction. 


Floral Subjects on China. 


Little can be accom- 
plished by teaching yourself. 


Without proper in- 


| struction a beginner is likely to fall into bad habits 


and catalogueof | 


and methods of work. The JOURNAL cannot recom- 
mend any special colors for use in china painting. 
Five dollars should provide you with an ample outfit 
to begin work with. Any one having a knowledge 
of drawing and painting in water-colors, with a little 
technical instruction in regard to the modification of 
the colors which takes place in the firing, would be 
capable of decorating china. 


Portraits in Oils. Ascareful sketch is first made 
in charcoal upon the canvas, and when quite correct 
may be gone over with raw umber, at the same time 
putting in the broad shadows. When the drawing 
in umber is thoroughly dry the proper coloring for 
the shadows is laid in, next the half-tones, and 
finally the high lights, all parts being brought up to 


| acertain degree of finish. The background is next 


| study. 


laid in roughly for the general effect. This first 
painting, when dry, is rubbed with prepared linseed 





A little | 


Within the pest few years the most expe- | 
| has been devoted to their pro- | 
in a successful | 





oil, and is then ready for the second painting, which | 


means going over the entire study, correcting and 
improving the detail and modifying the coloring as 
suggested by the subject and lighting. A_ third 
painting is sometimes necessary for a highly finished 
A picture should not be varnished for several 
months or until thoroughly dry. 
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Looks—*" 
Rounded 


smoothly 





A Natural C 


everlasting, 
neither rain nor mud nor wear can corrupt. 


in a 





BiasVelveteet 


He« M. 


Bias Brush Edge Skirt Binding 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


“Around thy skirt is put a beauteous girdle bound to last” | 


The Samson and Sandow of Skirt Binding—dura- 
bility and long wear unmatched and never before 
Strength— ies H. & M.” combined with an_ inde- 
Sstructible extra-thick brush edge. 


soft, exquisite richness, 


natural 


it fit in protecting grace 


urve 





which 


curve that fits the dress 
Fit—vithout a pucker or a wrinkle anywhere—seems 

as though it was a part of the skirt-fabric, so 
does 
strengthful beauty. 


“S. H. « M.” is Stamped on the Back of Every Yard 


If your dealer hasn't it, send us his name and address on a postal, 
and we'll mail you a sample. 


The **S. H. & M.’’ Co., Box 6, Station A, New York 


and 


7 
3 











‘DO NOT STAMMER’ 


reputation. 








OFFICE, BISHOP'S ROOM, 1018 Arch Street, 


It 
S. Johnston's method of treatment of stammering. 


afterward cured by him. I believe in him and his work, 


CYRUS D. FOSS. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 17, 1895. 
ives me pleasure to certify to my high confidence in Mr. E. 
Last summer 
1 inquired into it with care, and also briefly observed the operation 
of it in a large class of his pupils, for the sake of a friend who was 


The Philadelphia Institute 


Established 1884 by Epwin S. JoHNsTON, has won a world-wide 
It has no branch ANYWHERE, and at no time has 
had any connection whatever with any other school. 
organization the location has never been changed, and from child- 
hood Mr. Johnston has resided in the same block. 
years’ intense suffering from stammering and persistent personal 
effort to effect a cure, the present method was formulated. 
most enthusiastic indorsers are those who were most skeptical 
before they had witnessed its remarkable results. 
many letters constantly being received are the following : 


Cc. H. FOWLER, Bishop M. E. Church. 
455 Franklin Street, BUFFALO, N. Y., May 18, 


Mk. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ment, for the cure of those of my 
afflicted with stammering, have b 


een effectual and perm 
Always sincerely, 


From HON. JOHN WANAMAKER, ex-Postmaster General United States. 


MR. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON—Dear Sir 


derful. 


In reply to your letter, I will be very glad to give you the testimonial asked for. 
saw worse stammerers than some of those you brought to me, and the cure that was wrought upon them was very rapid and truly 
I am willing to say this in writing or tell it to any one who may call upon me. 


Yours truly, 


Since its 


After forty 


The 


A few of the 


1898. 


Dear Sir : It gives me pleasure to be able to state to you that 
from my personal observation I know that your work and treat- 
acquaintance who have been 


janent. 


Cc. H. FOWLER. 


I never 


won- 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Send for 60-page bogk to the PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A., 
Epwin S. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder, who cured himself after stammering go years. 





GY, 
Y 
Y 


GLYCERINE 


ove 


MULHENS & KROPFF, U. S. Agents, 


ts SS a 


— Se 


Transparent as crystal. The strictly 
hygienic properties and absolute pu- 
rity, as well as the refined and delicate 
perfume of this toilet soap, have placed it 
at the apex of all. 
SOLD UNIVERSALLY. SAMPLE CAKE, 15 CENTS. 
NEW YOR 





OAP § 


SJ 


¢ 
a 
* 





For the Home, 
School Room, 


Al 





STANDORETTE 


An Invalid’s Stand, Easel, Reading Stand, Book 
Rest, Music Stand, Card Stand, Sewing 
Drawing Board, Reference Book Stand for office 
use—all in one piece of furniture. 


Light, durabR, ornamental, made of steel tubing. 
adjustments are automatic. 
Shipped in box 24x21x2 % in. Booklet free. Made by 


D. H. ALLEN & CO., - 


Sick Room, 
Studio, 


TRADE 


Office. 


MARK 


Stand, 


Compactly folded. 


Miamisburg, Ohio 























THE FAMOUS 


Queen Quality Shoe 
For Women. Price, $3.00 


In presenting ‘‘ Queen Quality” 
we have placed before the 
Women of America a shoe 

of exceptional value for $3.00. 


Highest Quality 


Made in thirty styles suitable 
for street, dress, home or 
outing. 

For retaining their shape 
and fitting where others fail, 
they have no equal. 


Foerderer’s 
Viel Kid 
used 
exclusively. 





TRADE MAKK ON BEVERY 
PAIR 


If your dealer hasn't them, send for Free Cata- 
logue and where to buy them. 


THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers 


Boston, Mass. 


























| LADIES’ FELT 
ROMEO 


Richly fur-bound; 
noiseless 

leather soles; 
black 

brown 


green 
red 


Delivered 
Really cheerful feet are 
those shod DOLGE-fashion 
Softer than any leather 


Weigh but 9 oz. 
Extremely pretty 


tells 
ou all. 
rite us 
to-day. 
wn 


Daniel Green Felt Shoes 
119 W. 23d St., New York 


‘SON A FELT FOOTING”’ 











‘“* Silver Flate that Wears.’’ 


Your Spoons 


Forks, etc., will be perteetion | b= durability, beauty of 
n and brillianey of 

aa sh if they are selected 
from patterns stamped 


ae “1847 
a | 

i Rogers 
r Bros.” 


Remember ‘‘1847 ’’— 
take no yy Eyere 
are other Rogers, bu 
all imitations, they gy 
the merit and value iden- if 
tified with the original and iy 
genuine. Made only by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 












Send for Catalogue No. 53 KR. 


‘CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 





| MODEL HOUSES FOR LITTLE MONEY: By the Journal's Architect, W. L. Price. 


| printed in the JOURNAL, of which over 500 plans were sold, are in this book. 


| sons which Mrs. Rorer has printed in the JOURNAL 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE DAINTIEST 
OF ALL 





| Vee the most of us have spent hours in trying to decide ‘‘What shall I give for 
Christmas?’’ hundreds come back to the book as, after all, the most sensible present. 


This year THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Offers what are not only the prettiest books made for | 


years, but also the sweetest and most helpful in character, and the most inexpensive in price. 


THE BOOKS ARE REALLY LITTLE GEMS THE PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 


PLEASURE to hold and a delight to PECIAL to JOURNAL readers: Fifty cents 
read. Each little volume has a gilt top, for a single volume, or $1.00 for any one 
with ornamental cover stamped with gold. of the sets, packed in a box, postage paid. 


AFTER JANUARY | THE SPECIAL PRICES FOR THESE BOOKS WILL BE WITHDRAWN 


Only the price of 50 cents for one volume will remain. 
*sF 
FOR ONE WHO LOVES BRIGHT, POPULAR STORIES 


O BETTER stories are to be found anywhere than the three books in 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL’s Fiction Library: 





The rate of $1.00 for a set will cease. 





THE PEOPLE OF OUR NEIGHBORHOOD: cy ery G. 
those ‘‘types’’ and pleasures of a quiet New England community with which 





Miss Wilkins has charmed JOURNAL readers for two years, and which are 
by many regarded as her best New England character work. With new 
frontispiece portrait of Miss Wilkins, and illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. 


A MINISTER OF THE WORLD: 


in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. It has been pronounced ‘ 
minister ever written.’’ With photogravure portrait of Mrs. 
illustrations by W. T. Smedley. 


THE SPIRIT OF SWEETWATER: By Hamlin Garland. This is 


the most exquisite romance of 
a Western millionaire mine-owner and a charming young girl which not only 
Mr. Garland, but any writer, has ever given us. With photogravure por- 
trait of Mr. Garland, and illustrations by W. L. Taylor. 


By Caroline A. Mason. This is, perhaps, the 
most popular story that has ever been published 





Mason, and 








50 CENTS EACH, OR THE THREE, PACKED IN A BOX, FOR $1.00 
eee 
FOR THE HOUSEWIFE OR YOUNG WIFE IN HER HOME 


O THREE books better calculated to help her could be found than these 
three in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL’S Domestic Library. One tells 

how to build a house, another how to furnish it, and from the third, one 
can learn good cooking from the most reliable authority in America. 


INSIDE OF ONE HUNDRED HOMES: 8y William | 


the most successful of all THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL’s features, with its 








wealth of one hundred views of actually existing rooms in other people’s homes, showing | 


what taste rather than money can do, and presenting hundreds of ideas for furnishing. 
More explanatory text is given in the book than there was in the JOURNAL. 





All the successful ‘‘ model ’’ houses 
Over 500 of 
these houses are now being built in different parts of America, and in each case the report 
has been that the plans were practicable and the prices possible. 
cost from $1000 to $4000, 
by Frank S. Guild. 


GOOD COOKING, BY MRS. RORER: 


Eight houses are given, in 
and two separate chapters on doors and windows 


——— 


Le ie 
(D0b COORING 


The best of all the Cook- 
ing and Domestic Les- 
, giving in a single book, 
as Mrs. Rorer herself says in the introduction to the book, ‘‘ the most mature 
and best cooking receipts of all my twenty-five years of study of the sub- 
ject.’’ A new portrait of Mrs. Rorer serves as frontispiece. 











THESE, TOO, ARE 50 CENTS EACH, OR THE THREE, IN A BOX, FOR $1.00 
a a 


_ FOR GIRLS ARE THESE THREE DAINTY BOOKS 


HOROUGHLY pretty and girlish in their cover of lace design. The 
business girl has her book, the social girl hers, by the best authority in 
American society, while the home-loving girl who likes to entertain has 
her volume. 


THE BUSINESS GIRL: 





By Ruth Ashmore. The first book ever 
published sympathetically treating of the 

business girl in every aspect: her work and conduct at the office ; her 
relation to her employer; her dress; her reading; her wardrobe; her social position; her 
companions; her amusements; how she can entertain—every phase of her life, in fact. 


Illustrated With Photogravure Frontispiece of Ruth Ashmore’s Work-Corner in Her Room 


THE WELL-BRED GIRL IN SOCIETY: M4 perhaps, so well fitted as Mrs. 


Harrison, as a social leader in New York, to set the average girl right in her 
deportment, and tell her what is right and what is wrong in the usages of good society. 





Mrs. Burton Harrison. No woman 





Illustrated With a Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait of Mrs. Harrison 
HOME GAMES AND PARTIES: Edited by Mrs. Hamilton Mott. 
- Over one hundred of the 


newest and brightest home games and parties published in the JOURNAL 
have been brought together in this book. There are ideas for every occa- 
sion: for home parties, for evening companies, for children’s afternoons; for 
holiday fétes; for birthday parties—in fact, the book is a complete help to 
people who give social parties at their homes and like new ideas. 


With a Special Chapter on Evening Refreshments for Parties, by Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
THESE, ALSO, ARE FIFTY CENTS EACH, OR THE THREE, iN A BOX, FOR $1.00 








There has also been prepared a limited edition of each of these 
IN FULL FLEXIBLE MOROCCO LEATHER BINDING, AT ONE DOLLAR FOR EACH BOOK 
Especially suited for holiday gifts, being sumptuous in their rich dress of the finest leather. 


Address all orders for these books direct to the publishers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 





‘the finest romance of a young | 


By William Martin | 


was | 


social 





| 


| 


About it 


Young folks who read the Young 
People’s Weekly have something 
to think about as well as interest 
them. Something to instruct as 
well as amuse them. Something 
to pay them for the time passed in 
reading. Its popularity extends to 
thoughtful parents who recognize 
in it one of the best aids in keep- 
ing young folks in healthy touch 
with the active world, giving them 
a taste for clean, vigorous reading, 
and presenting Christian truths in 
their most attractive form. 

The fiction found in the Young 
People’sWeekly appeals to the best 
side of every boy and girl. The in- 
struction received from the Young 
People’s Weekly is based on the 
broadest and most helpful prin- 
ciples. The information gained 
from the 


Young 
People’s 
Weekly 


is remembered because it is pre- 
sented in an interesting manner. 
All of its writers are skilled in in- 
teresting, and devoted to uplifting, 
young folks. Its advertisements 
conform to the character of the 
paper, and everything of an objec- 
tionable nature is excluded from 
the advertising columns. 

The original pictures, printed in 
black and white and colors, in the 
Young People’sWeekly are striking 
examples of modern art. There is 
not one uninteresting feature in the 
Young People’s Weekly. There 
are over 225,000 boys and girls now 
enjoying this feast of good litera- 
ture. There would be many times 
that number if everybody realized 
its worth. 


In order to make the acquaintance of 
many new readers the Young People’s 
Weekly will be sent four months on trial 
for 10 cents. This offer is good only 
until Jz anuary 1,1899. Re gular subscrip 
tion price, 60 cents a year. ‘To schools 
or clubs of three or more, 50 cents. 


DAVID C. COOK PUB. CO. 
36 Washington St. 
CHICAGO 





















Better and Cheaper 
than Eiderdown 


Merritt’s 








: Made goat ee 
ndiana Wool, A 

exises Health 

so "s fant ca for Beds 
IZED, ODOR- or Cribs 


LESS, DUSTLESS. As pre- 
pared it is lighter and 

warmer than Eider- om or os 
down. The wool is cov- 

ered with cheesecloth, ¢ 

and knotted ready fora 

cover as the buyer's taste dictates. This outside 
cover is easily put on or taken off when desired. 


A Sensible 
Comforts onsems taasien 
for seg ir 


wevvvevewy cade silk, $20 to $25. 
that which will 


Christmas 


please the eye and gratify the esthetic taste. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. If he don’t keep 
them write us for BOOKLET giving full description, 
and telling you where you can buy them. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








2.75 tor Health Com- 
fort as shown; cov- 
ered with silkoline, 


How much Comfort 
do you want for your- 
selves or for your 
friends at Christmas? 
If it be $5.00 or $25.00, 
send us the money 
and we will send 
you good value in 
I 











STERLING SILVER ARTICLES 


Suitable for Christmas Presents 


¢ Cigar Cutter . . $1.50 | V. Brooch or Chate- 
. Mustache Comb ‘76 | a FrrrT 
§. Scissors .. . ‘75 | W. Beal, Amethyst 
T. Book Marker. .  .50 mans 2 3 ce t he 
U. Rattle. . .. . 100 |X, Watch,openface, 3.50 


Mailed anywhere on receipt of price. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE C—just out; 
contains over 3000 photographic illustrations; all 
quoted at money-saving prices. Sent free. 
Jewelers 
S. KIND & SON, ana Silversmiths 
928 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





$9Q St. Paul, Minn., is the 
Fur centre of the 

FURS country. The House 

“ Neavly of E. ALBRECHT 






Half a 


& SON is the 
Century 
f 


Paul. 


Fur 
centre of St. We will supply 
in order to give a*wider national repu- 
tation to the QUALITY of 
Albrecht Furs (supreme). Su- 
— extra finish, artistic satin 
ining. Great durability. It 
would be wise to order at once. 
WE CAN ALWAYS SUPPLY 
this high quality of Furs, but 
not at these prices. Only spe- 
cially selected, LUXURIANTLY 
FURRED SKINS are used. Note 
illustration for swell cut and liberal effect in COLARETS. 


Eleetrie Seal, plain (rich fur, splendid value). . . . . 6.00 
Eleetrie Seal, with Persian Lamb Yoke (see illustration) . 9.00 
Black Marten, plain (special elegance) . . . . . . . 15.00 
Black Marten, with Persian Lamb Yoke (handsomest made) 20,00 
. «ppg § CJ” Black Marten ‘as i. 

Correct size MUFFS j Of Electric Seal ...... «8.00 

Deduct 5 per cent. if both muff and colaret are ordered. 
Garments § Electric Seal Jacket (excellent value) 30,00 


? Coast Seal (new) Garments (look like Alaska) 60,00 
Genuine Alaska Seal Garments (English Lustre-Dyed) $150 to 8225 

Absolute fit guaranteed. Remember: We make CORRECT 
FURS of every description, and ONLY CORRECT FURS. 
Send P. O. order for amount; transportation FREE. ABSOLUTE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
Booklet free, Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, 4 cts. in stamps. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, 20 E. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. 





THE Games which we publish are nearly 300 

in number. They comprise attractive, ab- 
sorbing Games for both little people and adults. 
There are Board Games and Card Games, Games 
of skill and chance; educational, strategic, hu- 
morous, and literary Games. 

It-is well worth while to play “Waterloo,” 
or ‘Battle of Manila,’’ or ‘‘ London,’’ 
or ‘* Merry Christmas,”’ or “‘Pillow-Dex.”’ 

° The PARKER GAMES 

Our Hlustrated Deseriptive List are sold by leading 

is Malled Free on request, dealers everywhere 

Send a postal for it. throughout the English- 

speaking world. 

HEM 


__ 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR T 
PARKER BROS., Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 








—-SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 
New Catalogues, FREE. 
De Wirt, 34 W. 30th St., N.Y. 
—DIALOGUES— 







By Ruth Ashmore 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 


| initials or pen-names in this column. 


JOURNAL readers at these low prices | 


- 


The Sending of Wedding Cake in boxes is no 
longer customary. 


A Diamond Wedding takes place when the happy 
pair have been married seventy-five years. 


When Finishing a Letter, the last page should 
contain the expression of regard or respect, as well 
as one’s name. 


Diluted Lemon Juice dabbled on the face just 
before going to bed will fade out freckles. It is 
certain to whiten and soften the skin. 


To Increase the Growth of the Eyebrows rub in 
a little vellow vaseline every night, following the 
arch, and brushing them with a soft brush such as is 
used for babies. 


Dark Blue or Deep Brown Serge is most useful 
for general wear, especially when one has to face 
stormy weather. The fabric known as “ rain cloth” 
is more serviceable than water-proof. 


Cut-Glass Vinaigrette. Good taste would not 
permit the wearing of a cut-glass vinaigrette mounted 
in gold upon a chatelaine ; instead, it would appear 
better in one’s hand, or upon a table dedicated to the 
trifles that all women love. 


Unkind Words. It is difficult to refrain from 
speaking the unkind word, especially when to say 
that word means being witty or exhibiting clever- 
ness or sarcasm. Try, when temptation comes, to 
say, ‘‘ Lord, seta guard against my lips!” 


Living in Paris. Unless one is fully informed as 
to the ways aud means it is quite as expensive to 
live in Paris as in any one of the large cities in 
America. The cost of living in any place would 
of course, depend on the style of living required anc 
the length of time one remained. 


Wedding Trousseau. The gown which is fash- 
ionable to-day is out of style to-morrow, therefore I 
would advise for your trousseau the selection of a 
few nice dresses and a large quantity of dainty 
lingerie, gloves, ribbons, and the useful belongings 
that add so much to a woman’s toilette. 


For Evening Wear to a place of amusement or to 
a quiet reception, a skirt of lace or net—black, of 
course—made over a black satin or a colored foun- 
dation, with an elaborately trimmed bodice (not 
décolleté) will be in perfectly good form. With such 
a toilette all of one’s jewels are in good taste. 
Gloves may or may not be worn, 


Steel Buckles are so fashionable nowadays, and 
have such a way of growing rusty, that 1 can quite 
understand your desire for a receipt that will make 
them look as ‘good as new”’ or ‘‘ much better.” 
Buy a little crocus powder and mix turpentine with 
it until a fine paste is formed. Rub this well on the 
steel, allowing it to dry. Then brush the powder 
out with a stiff brush and polish with a bit of leather. 


Gown for a Bridesmaid. ‘The prettiest gown for 
a bridesmaid is one of dotted muslin made up over 
pale yellow silk. The skirt really consists of seven- 
teen narrow frills, each edged with two rows of 
white satin baby ribbon. A pointed yoke is at the 
top of the skirt, while the bodice has a bolero of 
frills with an upper portion of tucks. The hat may 
be of yellow straw trimmed with white satin ribbon 
and wings. Such a gown is not necessarily expen- 
sive and may easily be made at home. 


Acknowledging Invitations. The English fash- 
ion of acknowledging an invitation to a church 
wedding by writing a note of regret or acceptance 
is rapidly obtaining here, the card alone left for the 
bride’s mother being counted as bad form. There 
may be a hundred reasons why you are not asked to 
the house—because of its size, because a large colla- 
tion is not spread, or for any or all reasons—but you 
must never conclude that you are omitted because 
you lack position. Your formal note of acknowledg- 
ment should be sent in proper time by mail. 


The Fan, essentially the weapon of a lady, has 
had several books written about it, all of which are 
interesting. It was at the height of its glory during 
the time of Louis XIV, when it was carried by men, 
women and children, and great care was taken to 
get as handsome a fan as possible. In those days it 
was customary in Court circles to have a mirror set in 
the inner side of a fan so that while using it a beauty 
could see all that went on behind her back. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent on fans rich with 
jewels and fine lace, but after all there is no fan quite 
so stately as that which is approved by the Princess 
of Wales—that is, a fan made of long ostrich feathers, 
with its sticks as rich or as plain as may be desired. 


For Your Godchild I would advise yiving, as she 
is such a young baby, either a handsome rattle, a por- 
ringer, aset of studs, a string of gold beads, or, bet- 
ter still, a string of pink coral beads, Or, if you 
are more practical, begin that fashion which is so 
much in vogue now: provide the little maid. with 
the silver for her future home. Christmas, New 
Year’s or Saint Valentine’s Day, or her birthday, may 
each be made an occasion for giving her a teaspoon, 
some specially artistic design being chosen, Aftera 
dozen of these have been collected present her with 
forks in the same way, then with tablespoons, and 
last of all with coffee-spoons. When the silver is all 
collected and you still wish to give the little maid a 
present, incase it in the regular silver-chest so that 
each article may have a place and be in its place. 

Autumn Fashions. Black satin or black brocade 
skirts will undoubtedly be worn during the entire 
winter, with dark, bright or white silk bodices. 
Most of the satin skirts are trimmed either with 


| Spanish flounces of the same material, with rows of 


velvet ribbon arranged in some special fashion or 
with frills or appliqués of real guipure lace. For 
visiting, a handsome bright bodice may be worn 
under a wrap, with a skirt of this sort, while for 
evening wear, bodices of white silk, moiré, satin or 
brocade are liked. A peculiar fancy shows itself in 
developing rich white satin after the design of a 
plain shirt, its only decorations being the buttons, 
which are good imitations of the real or semi- 
precious stones, as is the clasp fastening the high 
mull stock. Brocade skirts are usually made up 
quite plainly, but in such a way that the large designs 
chosen are weil brought out. 


What is Style? Some girl wears a simple cotton 


frock, perhaps ill-fitting, perhaps cut with little 
regard to the present fashion, but she has pat on her 


| gown and placed her hat so well, and holds herself 


with such a good air that the simplicity of her cloth- 
ing is forgotten and you speak of her as “such a 
stylish girl.” Another girl may have all the pretty 


| clothes that money can get, and yet look awkward, 


and all her friends say with pity, ‘‘Oh, Mary is so 
lacking in style.’ Style is something inexplicable. 
People are born with it, and they cannot cultivate it. 
Sometimes I think it is individuality, sometimes I 
think it is beautiful clothes and a graceful manner, 
and then my theory is all broken to pieces when I 
meet a woman whose clothes are unattractive, and 
who is by no means graceful, but who has that some- 
thing we call style not only in her looks but in her 
speech. I cannot think with you that dress can be 
ignored as far as style is concerned, but I do posi- 


| tively believe that individuality and a certain lack of 


consciousness do much to make a girl look stylish. 
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They are Honest and Feel Best 








We have learned to make them ‘‘a bit 





"COMPOSITE 


SHOE 


SHOES} 





December, 1898 
















WITH A 


RECORD 


fuller here and a bit snugger there’’-—but just enough and on the right spot. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


If he hasn’t them, send us size, width and style wanted (lace or button, welts, turns or flexible 
sewed), with $3.00, and we'll see that you get them. 


+6 COMPOSITZ ”’ tells all about ‘ Composites.” 


Address 
Dept. H, 


MOTHER GOOSE MELODIES, 
modernized, printed in Colors, on 
Linen, to all those interested. FREE. 


Write for it. Costs nothing. 


PINGREE & SMITH, petroit 


Makers of trustworthy shoes for Men, Women and Children 








Ce. 













1 Ws + \ces magazines 


Chicago 
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Keep in the World 


Keep informed of what is going on; read the papers an 


9 


for rest and reading by using 





It saves both time and labor, and 
gives results that please. 


New York 


We, 


ae 


Ms 


d | 
k | 


save time from housewor 


CELLED 


* 


COEX 









BUST 


WASHING POWDER 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Boston Philadelphia 
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Stove Poli 


PASTE, CAKE | 


OR LIQUID. | 
| 


e only up to date 5 
Watish in the marker” | 


J.L.Prescott & @ New York. 














The CLINTON SAFETY PIN | 


Has a Perfect Guard 
to Prevent Cloth Catching 
in Coil 
Made of Tempered brass 


doesn’t bend. Super-nickeled 
doesn’t turn brassy. 


LOOK FOR GUARDED COIL 
Beware of Imitations 


Send S1x CENTs in stamps for 
12 CLINTON SAFETY PINS 
(assorted sizes) and a card of 
our new SOVRAN Pins. Their 
use will prove their value. 


“OAKVILLE COMPANY 
Waterbury, Conn. 


HOLEPROOF SOX 


FOR MEN 


Need no mending and outwear six 
ordinary pairs. SANITARY YARN. 
Sold under guarantee, and replaced 
if not as represented. 

Price, 50 Cents per Pair 
Wealso make TOEPROOF 
SOX. Excellent quality. 
Toe outwears rest of 
sock. Warranted. Price, 
25 cents per pair. 
Ask your dealer for them. 
If not obtainable, send us 
price ‘quoted, mention 
kind, color and size, and 
we will deliver them 

repaid. CONVINCING 
OOKLET FREE. 
Kalamazoo Knitting Co. 
Dept. 8, Milwaukee, Wis. 


’ 
’ 

































HOLEPROOF SOX? 


NO MENDING, ity ff > \ 
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“Those Little, Tender Fect” 


How much they need protection afforded by 


The Coward 
Good Sense 
Shoe 


Prevents the ugly 
deformities from 
which 50 per 

cent. of mankind 
suffer — looks 
better, wears 
longer and 
costs no 
more 

than 

the or- 
dinary 
ill-shaped shoe. Write 











for Catalogue including 


|The Coward Good Sense Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
James S. Coward, 270-2 Greenwich St., New York 


TIPS Pf SSN 


4 NO MORE DARNING 
A 


Racine Feet ‘ 
4 \N 


(COPYRIGHTED) 
10 CENTS 
_ Our booklet, “The Stockinette Stiteh,” de- 
4 seribes an invisible method of attaching new \ 
bt H. S. BLAKE & CO. 
yd. Department E, Racine, Wis. 





feet to the legs of your old hosiery, easier than 
darning, and makes your hosiery as good as new. 

run in sizes from 5 to ll, 
Racine Feet cotton, black or white; 10 
cents per pair, six pairs for 50 cents. Agents 








Genuine 
White 
Angora 


Size, 30x33 inches, lined with handsome quilted 
sateen, fancy border. A delight to mother and 
child. Retail price, $4.50. Our special holiday 
price, $3, on receipt of which immediate ship- 
ment will be made. Send for descriptive circular. 


CHICAGO FUR RUG CO. 
155-159 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 
To introduce our goods, 


Mexican will send, postpaid, for 20c. 


one beautiful HAND-MADE DOILY, 
selected and imported by us from 
Drawn 
Work 











OLD MEXICO. Centrepieces, 24 
to 36 in. square, $4.00 to $5.00 each. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
W. D. Campbell’s Curio Store 
(Largest in the West) 
325 8S. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE PRISCILLA 
Home Needlework 





CHRYSANTHEMUM CE 


ENTREPIECE 
24 inches square 


contains full Instructions for 


* BOOK making Point and Battenberg 


Lace, Lace, with Illustrations of the Stitches; also 
Directions for Cut Work, and Fancy Stitches 
for Silk Embroidery. 


For 25 Cents we will send 


The Priscilla Home Neediework Book, 
Cambric Pattern ’ 

of this 24-inch Centrepiece, and a 
Perforated Pattern 

of the Chrysanthemum centre. 





Stamps taken. 


FREE Sample copy of The Modern Pris- 
cilla, a 16-page Illustrated Monthly, 
devoted exclusively to Art Needlework in all its 
departments, and also Oil and China Painting. 
Sabeerigtion price, 50 cts. Sample copies free. 

Address bee Priscilla Publishing Co., 

13 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Christmas Doubts 


For a suitable present can be settled by buy- 


ing What Every Woman Wants— 


now 


The Mackintosh Dress Skirt 


Absolute protection from rain. 
Made of rich dark blue, black or 
gray serge cloth, plaid lining. Regt- 
lar lengths, 34 to 42 inches. 


Special sizes extra. 
$7.50 


Cape to 

Match, 

These garments can beworn 

sopareney or together, giv- 
1 


ing all the protection and 
avoiding the overheating 
and heavy weight of a oue- 
piece water-proof coat. 


Illustrated Circular Free 
THESK GARMENTS are 








Co re 


. 





Express Prepaid 


$9.50 






always satisfactory because 
made to measure only; are 
SOLD ONLY 


BY Us. Any 


shasosebeneneanesesensoonsvecsnenehs e<eee 
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By Ruth Ashmore 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


+ 


A Girl of Fourteen wears her dress just a little 
below her boot-tops. 


_ A Little Borax in the water used for bathing the 
face will tend to draw in the enlarged pores. 


Visiting-Cards are left whenever an “ 


At Home”’ 
call is made, 


or whenever a formal call is in order. 


Washing Cotton Dresses. Throw a little salt in 
the water used when washing cotton dresses for the 
first time. ‘This will set the color. 


Velvet Flowers, especially those showing rich, 
deep yellows, glowing purples or the new blues, will 
be quite as fashionable as feathers this season. 


Strass or Rhinestone buckles will be worn during 
the winter, and are not ouly noted upon wraps and 
hats, but are arranged here and there upon the 
beruffled and trimmed sashes. 


Stains on a Linen Cloth may generally be re- 
moved by javelle water, or if this is not strong 
enough try oxalic acid diluted ; after the spots disap- 
pear wash the cloth in plain water, using no soap. 


Over the Hall Door have painted in quaint letters 
the words: ‘‘ You are very welcome to our house.’’ I 
agree with vou that intricate wordings or quotations 
are not as desirable as those which are plain and can 
be understood at a glance. 


“Pp, P. C.”’ written on a visiting-card, when sent by 
om ail or messenger, means pour prendre congé—that 
‘to say good- “by.’ This card is only left or sent 
whan the person whose name is on the card is leav- 
ing the town or city in which he or she lives, for 
a long absence, or a permanent residence elsewhere. 
Poster Cushions. On your big divan have a 
poster pillow. Choose a poster that is of the realistic 
school—one that shows not more than three colors. 
Trace the figures on whatever stuff you have chosen 
and then buttonhole them with a coarse silk on to 
the pillow cover. Velvet or satin may be used, or 
two shades of linen, or even unbleached muslin. 


Odd Rings. It would seem as if the strangest of 
rings was that worn by Martin Luther. He always 
wore a small cameo cut in the clearest fashion to 
imitate a Death’s head. The State ring of the Pope 
is set with an immense cameo having a portrait of 
Christ cut upon it. The wedding ring was worn in 
Egypt at least three thousand years before Christ. 

A Chest of Drawers and a dressing-table are 
two separate pieces of furniture. The first is a 
number of drawers with a flat top. A dressing- 
table is a low table trimmed with muslin, lace and 
ribbon, with a good mirror so placed that one can sit 
before it and arrange one’s hair or bodice. On the 
top of this table are all the litthe belongings that are 
used in making one’s toilette. 

The Finest Opals come from India and Arabia. 
The most magnificent is known as the ‘‘ Cupid,”’ and 
is said to be worth two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. All this beauty and worth rests in the 
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be dressed without knowing I had anything on. 





underwear. 


to-date people. 


and children. 


gle to get into). 
weight ; 
don't 


ke ep them, accept 


that prove all our claims. 


GI GDVIAAGAD®: 


‘* Your Union Suit is the perfection of comfort. 


grades them way up to concert pitch.’ 


You Are Not Well Dressed 


unless you are comfortably dressed. The greatest 
winter-dress discomfort is caused by ill-fitting 
The most comfortable and 
best-fitting underwear you can buy is a 


Lewis Union Suit 


It is the up-to-date underwear for up- 
Perfection in fit, style, 
material and trimming, for men, women 
Cheaper than pull-apart two- 
piece suits of the same quality, and better 
than any other Union Suits at any price. 
Button up the front (don’t require a strug- 


Ask to see them in SILTRINE, winter 
like silk in everything but price. 


Ask vour dealer for these suits. 


may offer you for his profit, but investigate. 


2-cent stamp brings new illustrated (from 
life) catalogue, sample fabrics and testimonials 


> LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 200 Main Street,’ penne, Wis. 
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I never knew before what it was to 
Fit, workmanship, comfort, everything about them 


'—~ROBERT J. BURDETTE. = 
See Catalogue. = 







If he doesn't 


any substitute he 





No onder t hey 
all want them: 
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FOR there 
« CHRISTMAS PRESENT {hers voihing 20, 
old-style nozzle. Simplicity and perfection combined, 
Rev. Dr. Wm. L. Moore, New York City, says 
over anything I have ever tried.’ 
dealers everywhere 
is either honest in his ignorance 


THE PARKEK PEN COMPANY, 


or trying to deceive you. 


10 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 





is nothing so appropriate, 


‘The mechanical device of the Parker is 
* Prices, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50 ind $4.00. 
If the dealer of whom you inquire does not keep the 
If he 
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jleasing or satisfactory as a GEO. & PARKER 
TAIN PEN. No joints to leak. No thread to break. No 
The gre atest improvement ever made in fountain pen construction. The 


scientific, It is a manifest improvement 
The ol 1-fashioned nozzle pens at less price. For sale by bright 
* PARKER," and tries to sell you a‘ just as good," he 


will not mas you, we will. J/uteresting Booklet Free 


The largest bona-fide manufacturers of Fountain Pens in the world 








The Art Interchange for 1899 


Will be better than ever, 
MOST PROGRESSIVE 
pensable to Art W 


and should be in every home. 


orkers, in ALL 


and an invaluable guide 


It is the OLDEST, 
ART AND HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
BRANCHES 





BEST, AND 
Indis 


OF HOME 














a oa DECORATION—Painting in Oi! and Water-Colors, China Painting, Illustrating, Wood 
others offering similar gar- Imperial cabinet at Vienna. Apropos of the fancy | Carving, Home Decoration, Embroidery, Industrial Art, Architectural Plans, etc. NO 
ments said for the history of precious stones, the possessor of HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT Each number lavishly and b autifully illustrated, 
to be “our an opal must remember that it is extremely frail, and accompanied by large full-size design supplements, and exquisite fac -similes of oil and 
seyret my being easily affected by intense heat or cold, while | watercolor paintings. Be. per copy, at all dealers’. YEARLY, #400, 
as good,’’ -ase or dus al ruin i og to readers of the JOURNAL: For $4.00 you will receive THE ART 
; ase or dust will ruin its beauty. ' ; 
deceive you. =” < ) Special ye rcuaNGE for 1899, and will get, in addition, FREE, the six months" 
Our trade- For the Floor of Your Bathroom why not, during numbers from July to December, 1898, accompanied by all the beautiful color and other 
mark, 4 your idle time, make a rag carpet after the fashion — —— supplements 7 red eT this a et . —_ . 
** LADIES fancied by the old ladies of the Maryland mountains | you get 18 months, including our Thanksgiv- | ANDSCAFE, WITH CATTLE. Oil. 
SUPPLY : igre lore are jandil “ Sige :? ing, Xmas and « ther s specially attractive num 
rut where only two colors are used and the carpet itself is | pers, for #4.00—with all the color picture Size, «x91. Given with Xmas samber. 
CO.,”” is as soft and thick as moquette? The colors are blue | and design supplement The color studi 
branded on and white, the blue being a rather bright one of include a beautiful line of varied subjects, A SINGLE copy of THE ART INTER 
each hanger. medium- weight cloth, and the white of the same worth in any art stor from $8 to $15 alone CHANGE (our superb Xmas number), with 
* . Mackiutoshes, skirts and single " } Or, for B2.00 (se direct to us) you = the two color pictures shown in this adver 
Silk-Lined * double capes from $1048 up. | iterial. The reason for their smoothness is the way | | recelve THE ART INTERCHANGE for six tisement will'be sent to any address for 
Child's © “ ula rs they are joined, / was on by an old mountaineer, months, beginning January, 1899, and will pm only 2he,. if the JOURNAL is mentioned 
36-inch aud under, ’ whose reputation for making carpets was great, that | | in addition, FREI 1; Oct., Nov. and Dec, We want everybody to see THE AR 
2: 50 LADIES SUPPLY co. the rags should be cut about half an inch broad; at } numbers by epti his offer NOW, INTERCHANGE, and for this reason 
111 Wabash Ave. (B. 29) Chicago, Ill. | each end, or rather near each end, a little slit should J you Ret NINE MON r tis for #2. —— vith mane er an attractive offer. 36-pag 
Larger sizes extra Late 3120 Forest Ave. be made large enough for the end of the other rag to VIOLETS. Water-Color. 10x26 18 color pictures and 18 design supplemer iNustrated catalogue fre 
: ie tal , >w 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere; can make good pay asour slip through. Place the rag ends together, and then Given with Xmas number THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West Twenty “third St., New York 


unique garme nts give entire satisfaction. 


All About Christmas Gifts 


You needn’t ask yourself what to buy for 
Christmas gifts a second time, if you’ll write for 
our Furniture and Carpet Catalogues. The furni- 
ture catalogue, besides containing an enormous 
line of furniture suitable for every-day use and 
holiday gifts, also contains a very large assortment 
of lamps, clocks, silverware, pictures, ornaments, 
sewing machines, etc., all at forty per cent. lower 
than regular retail prices. Our ten-color litho- 
graphed carpet catalogue, “showing everything in 
its actual design and color, also contains, besides a 
large line of carpets, a great assortment of rugs, 
draperies and lace curtains especially suitable for 
the holidays. We answer all inquiries the day re- ¢ 
ceived, and fill orders immediately on receipt. ¢ 
Buying by mail is sati 
us. 
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Our cats ulogues are free; write to-day. 


factory when you buy from ( 
‘ 





$9.75 “ee 


This fine Gondola couch, magnificently upholstered 
in imported velours or corduroy, extra- deep tufted 
top, will be sent you for $9. 46, and we pay the 
freight to any railroad station east of the Missis- 
sippi, and also to any point in Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas. Just think of it! $9.75,and we pay 
the freight! For similar bargains write for our 
furniture and carpet catalogues—both free. 


JULIUS HINES & SON 
Department 425, Baltimore, Md. 


Exquisite Confections 


Are the 7 ning pipconse of Christmas— r on gift that 
is enjoyed first, while others are laid aside. 
Our Chocolates and Bonbons are unsurpassed in 
quality and deliciousness, and are tastefuliy packed. 
We send them any Ww here in United States, charges 
gropale,, on receipt of 75 cents for 1 pound ; ‘$1. 35 for 
2 pounds; $1.90 for 3 pounds; $2.45 for 4 pounds; 
and at rate of 60 cents per pound for 5 pounds or over. 
In Philadelphia, 60 cents per pound, any quantity. 
Guaranteed full weight—the box is not weighed 
with the candy. 
Liberal samples, to show quality, mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents in stamps. 


LEE CONFECTION COMPANY 
1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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draw one end through the two slips aud make a 
close, firm loop that holds as no sewing could, and 
which must be carefully flattened out. My mountain 
friend did not advise finishing any rag carpet with 
fringe; she said it was “ catchy,” and | agreed with 
her, for, as we all know, the real abomination of rugs 
is the fringe which so rapidly grows ragged. 


The Fashionable Pincushion, nearly a yard long 
and not more than four inches wide, which stands 
on the dressing-table, is known to all of us, but the 
tiny pincushion which is a necessity when traveling 
is no longer the tomato claimed to have been intro- 
duced by the Duchess of Teck, though our grand- 
mothers made it. The one in vogue is made of three 
tiny bags tied together atthe top. It stands on end 
in tripod fashion. A different colored ribbon forms 


each bag and different colored pins must be put in 
them. By-the-by, as the wave of patriotism has 
brought about much that is good, it might be men- 


tioned that a well-known pin-maker has issued cards 
having upon each a dozen apy in red, white and 
blue. A little persuasion with a salesman will induce 
him to take out the white ones and leave the card 
entirely covered with blue and red pins, and these 
come in famously for pinning belts, bows or any 
parts of a dress that must be pinned, and that require 
pins that are sharp and firm and yet of the color of 
the gown, In time the pin- -maker will offer to the 
world of womankind pins having heads of every 
color under the sun. 


Treatment of the Hair. To keep the hair in good 
condition it is absolutely necessary not only to 
brush it with clean brushes and great regularity, but 
certainly once in two weeks to give it a thorough 
shampooing so that every particle of dust may be 
removed from it. The soft, fluffy look of the hair, 
and its beautiful gloss after having been shampooed, 
shows how grateful it is for the treatment given it. 
Experience, though sometimes a tiresome teacher, 
has taught me that the best way to cleanse the scalp 
and the hair is to use very hot water made “ 
sudy”’ with tar soap; use a nail-brush, upon which 
the has been rubbed, to scrub the scalp 
thoroughly, and after every part of the scalp is 
washed rinse the hair and head with baths of water, 
the first being the temperature of that used for 
washing the hair, and the last ordinarily cool, the 
baths between having been gradually graded. To 
get such a bath forthe head it is only necessary to 
hold one’s head over the basin and have the water 
from a smail pitcher poured over it. Each bath 
necessitates the wringing out of the hair until it is 
quite free from soapsuds, and until the water is as 
clear as before it went over the head. When the 
hair is shampooed it is wise to put on a loose wrapper 
that cannot be injured either by water or soap. Ido 
not advise the use of a fan in drying the hair as it 
has been found to give many women severe colds, 
nor do I recommend the loose Turkish toweling 
for rubbing the hair, since it is apt to leave fluffs of 
white cotton all through it; but for the first rubbing 
use a thick, hard Turkish towel, and after that rub 
the hair and the head with ordinary towels which 
have been made hot for this purpose. You will be 
surprised to see how quickly and comfortably the 
hair dries. Do not put the hair up until it is perfectly 
dry or it will remain damp for a iong time and have 
a close, mouldy and altogether undesirable smell 
about it. Use as few hairpins as you possibly can. 
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Elastic Ribbed Valen Suits 


are complete undergarments, covering the entire 
body like an additional skin. Perfectly elastic, 
fitting like a glove, but softly and without pres- 
sure. No buttons down the front. Made for 
Men, Women and Young People. Most con- 
venient to put on or off, being entered at the top 
and drawn on like drawers. With no other kind 
of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect fit for 
dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 
ADDRESS DEPARTMENT V 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 


Office: No. 1 Greene Street, New York 














COLUMBIA PLUM PUDDING 


TO Tre QUGEN'’S, TA: 
REMARKABLE FOR ITS RICH 
FLAVOR 4° FRAGRANT, AROMA 
MAKE MEMORANOUM OF IT ays] 
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GENUINE DIAMOND 








weighing 4 carat, is set 
in the dainty solid 14k 
gold ring here shown. 
CE The gem is of excep 
Fit , . 
tionally fine quality, 
and the mounting of the latest shape 


NO DECEPTION 


Price $20.00, express paid. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


Send for Catalogue of Jews 


Cc. TANKE 
Cor. Main and Eagle Streets, Buffalo, 


ry and Silverware 


N. Y. 
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GG Chicago Waist 


Price, $1.00 


Now fitted with 
our patented at- 
tachment for hose 
supporters 
appreciated 
by every 
woman who 
wears it. 

No pinning 
or unpin- 
ning of hose 
supporters 
necessary if 
this waist is 
worn. 


TRY IT 
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The Most 
Popular 
Corset 

Waist in 
America 








Made from 

fine sateen, fast 

black, drab or white; clasp or button 
front; sizes 18 to 30 waist measure. 


Ask your dealer for the G-D Chicago Waist. 
If he hasn’t it, send $1.00, mentioning color and 
size desired, and we will send you one, prepaid, 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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‘“‘A PERFECT FPOOD—as Wholesome as 
it is Delicious"’ 


alter Baker’ Cos 





THE STANDARD FOR ¢ 
PURITY AND 
EXCELLENCE.... 





TRADE-MARK 


Costs less than one cent a cup : 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package 


WALTER BAKER & CO. ta. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 
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URPEE’S SEEDS | 


est that Grow! 


rpee’s Farm Annual 


righter and Better ( 
than Ever 


} 
A new book of 176 pages, for 1899, 


with hundreds of illustrations, and 
beautiful colored plates, mailed FREE 
to all who name THE LApiEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL. Write to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadeiphia 
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Beautiful 


Homes | 
North 
and 





South 
“Modern Dwellings” | ris, soo 


Contains designs in all pular styles, with many 
COLONIAL Gems. All the information needed on 
HoME-BUILDING Topics Samples of choice de 
ns free. If you state price house wanted will 
id three months’ subscription to American Homes 
(building magazine)—both for $1.00. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., 4 New Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 


FLOWERS 


Every woman loves them. Few succeed in growing 
them. With the help so clearly given in this volume, 
no one need fail. It treats mainly of indoor flowers 
and plants—those for window-gardening; all about their 
selection, care, soil, air, light, warmth, etc. The chapter 
on table decoration alone is worth the price of the book. 

FLOW ERS—How to Grow Them. By Eben 
E. Rexford. Cloth Binding, 50 cents. At all book 
stores, or from the publishers, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 923 Arch St., Philadelphia 











Published in Tae Lavies’ Home Jovanat, March, 
‘97. My books contain hosts of others (98 designs 
= included) with new and original features, unique 
interiors, ingle-nooks, cozy corners, etc, 


190 Studies of homes costing mostly from $1500 to $3500, . 81.00 
80 Studies of Cottages costing to build less than 81500, .  § .50 
Booklet of 16 examples (floor plans, sizes, etc., in all books), .10 


W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 429 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Festive Board 


is never so attractive as when decorated with 
PHCENIX DRAWING-ROOM WAX CANDLES 
An artist’s idea for home decoration. Ask your 
dealer, or send 25 cts. for pair candles. $1 with 
shade holders and paper shades. $2 for same 
with silk shades. Booklet free. 

The Will & Baumer Company, 318 Fourth Ave., New York 
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ARTISTIC HOMES 
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SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 


\ 304-page book, size 6x9, 9c 
\ SENT 32 Summer Cottages, ‘ 2ie 
A POST- 32 Artistic Churches, 25e 


PAID 32 iiouses, $1200 to $1500, 2ie 

32 Moderate-Cost Houses, 2c 

32 Cheap Frame Cottages, 2he 

32 Houses, $1500-$2500, 25« 

32 Cottages, Book No. 3, 25c 

—4 32 Artistic Stables, Zac 


— HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
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HIGH-GRADE DOMESTIC i : 
AND ECCLESIASTICAL { Architect, Wainwright 
ARCHITECTURE. Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“Christmas Furniture” 


I have prepared a special catalogue of Slipper 
Chairs, Tea Tables, Music Cabinets, Cheval 
Glasses, Shaving Stands, Smokers’ Tables, 
Easy Chairs, etc. IT’S FREE. 


A. Linn Murray, "Grind apis, mich. 





iT hogany Top. 
Brass-Finished Laas. 





giving a flower after June and 
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THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL 





All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers will in future obviate 
the need of initials or pen-names in this column. 
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Marguerite Carnations do best if covered well 
with leaves in the fall. They winter better out- 
of-doors than in the house or cellar. 


Flowering Plums and Apples. Those caring to 
make the attempt to bring branches of these trees 
into bloom in winter should cut them in January 
and put them in water in a moderately warm room. 

» 


Wall-Flowers. 
Ten-Week Stock. 
their delightful fragrance makes them general favor- 
ites. They are well adapted for house culture in 
winter, especially in cool rooms. 


These plants are relatives of our 


Palms. Most varieties of Palms will not stand 
having the crown cut off. It kills the plant. 
are some sorts which throw out suckers near the 
base of the plant. These may be cut back and the 
young offsets allowed to take the place of the old. 


Insects on Chrysanthemums. Insects attack 
Chrysanthemums because they are obliged to geta 
living for themselves, and they think they can do so 
by locating on these plants. There are no special 
“causes” in operation beyond the instinct and in- 
telligence of the insect. 


The Giant Daisy. This is a popular name for 
Pyrethrum uliginosum. \t is one of our best hardy 
border plants. In September it is completely cov- 
ered with large, Daisy-like flowers. It is excellent 
for cutting. It is a good cemetery plant, as it re- 
quires but little care, and it is as hardy as it is possi- 
ble for a plant to be. 


Hydrangeas ought to bloom every season. If 
they fail to do so something is wrong with their 
treatment. LS ay should bloom early, as they gen- 
erally get ready for flowering in the fall. After they 
have completed their flowering period they should 
be encouraged to make a strong growth by giving 
them a rich soil and plenty of water. 


Forcing Bulbs for winter flowering may be 
hastened or retarded by the amount of warmth used. 
If you want to hurry them along use more heat. If 
you want to keep them back put them in a cool 

lace. Those forced by excessive warmth are 
inferior to those allowed a longer time to develop in, 
and their flowers will not last as long. 


Begonia. Several specimens of a variety of 
Begonia have been sent me for identification. They 
are from the sort catalogued as Metallica—a fine 
variety with dark, bronze-green foliage marked with 
red, bearing pink and white flowers covered with 
hairs that give them a plushlike appearance. This 
sort makes a good plant for the window, as it 
becomes large and stately after it gets to be a year old. 


Aphides on Plants. An excellent insecticide to 
exterminate the aphis may be made from ordinary 
op. Dissolve a quarter of a pound of soap and 
add to it five gallons of water. Syringe this a over 
the plants infested or dip them into it. This answers 
for plants having firm foliage, such as Roses and 
Carnations. Soft-foliaged plants should be treated 
to a bath of eight galions df water to a quarter of a 
pound of soap. Be sure to see that all parts of the 
plants are reached by the liquid. This is of the 
utmost importance. 


Worms and Insects in the soil of house plants 
may be killed or expelled by the use of lime-water 
prepared as follows: Take a piece of lime as large 
as an ordinary teacup. Let it be perfectly fresh— 
this is important, as air-slacked lime is useless. Put 
it in a pailful of water and let it stand till it dissolves. 
Then pour off the water, allowing the sediment to 
remain in the bottom of the pail. 
plants, using enough to thoroughly saturate all the 
soil. If this is not done no benefit can be expected 
from its application. Enough must be used to go 
where the worms are. If one application is not 
sufficient make a second or a third one, There is 
no danger of injuring the plant, as not enough lime 
can be held in suspension by the water to do this, 
so do not be afraid of using it liberally. The insects 
infesting the Chrysanthemum may be banished by 
the use of Fir Tree oil soap. 


Roses. The hybrid perpetual is a cross between 
some of the so-called monthly or ever-blooming 
Roses and the old varieties, and by it we gain a class 
which has comparative hardiness and a tendency to 
bloom at intervals during the season. This tendency 
gives it the term perpetual, which is a misnomer, as 
none of the class bloom freely after the first crop of 
the season, and some can hardly be coaxed into 
uly. Some sorts, 
owever, by proper treatment, can be made to give 
owers occasionally all the latter part of the summer 
The ‘‘ever-blooming”’ class 
includes t Noisettes, the Bourbons, and the Tea 
Roses, all too tender to stand a Northern winter. 
These are admirable for summer use, and no lover of 
the Rose can afford to be without them. The hybrid 

erpetuals are magnificent in size, color, form, and, 
or the most part, in fragrance, and they would be 
the favorites of the family if they were just a little 
hardier, but unfortunately, at the North, they must be 
given very good protection in order to bring them 
through our severe winters. It pays, however, to 
give them this protection. 


Carnations. The greenhouse Carnation may be 
grown with some satisfaction in the house, but these 
rarely are flourishing because of the extreme high 
and dry temperature of the ordinary living-room. 
This plant does better in a comparatively low tempera- 
ture than in a high one, and it is impossible to give it 
just the conditions it requires outside of a green- 
house. But as most flower-lovers insist on trying to 
grow it in the window-garden I will give a few hints 
regarding its culture. Give it a soil of moderate 
richness. Let it be rather heavy, clay taking the 
place of loam toa considerable extent. A soil that 
suits the Rose seems to suit the Carnation better than 
a lighter, spongier soil. Give it a sunny window. 
See that the drainage is good. Avoid too free use 
of water at the roots, but overhead you cannot use 
too much. Shower your plants at least three times 
a week, and once a day if possible, being careful to 
do this when strong sunshine is noton them. This 
will keep down the red spider, which is one of the 
worst enemies of the plant. If the aphis attacks it 
apply Tobacco tea. But if you shower your plants 
forcibly the aphis will not be likely to injure them to 
any great extent. Should the mealy-bug put in an 
appearance use a bath of Fir Tree oil soap, being 
careful to get it intothe axil of each leaf where this 
pest will be most likely to hide himself. Try to keep 
the plant from making a rank, weak growth by 
avoiding anything having a tendency to force growth. 
Give no fertilizer unless when growing, and then let 
it be weak. When it begins to bud you can increase 
the Supply of nutriment, but do this gradually and 
prudently. An overdose would be likely to blast 
the forming buds. Keep this plant in the sunny win- 
dow of a room in which there is no fire, but which 
receives its heat from an adjoining room. Tie up 
the branches carefully. If three or hor buds appear 


| on each shoot, nip off all but the terminal one with 


a sharp pair of scissors. 


Apply this to your | 


There | 











| scription New Maternity Ni, 
They are not very showy, but | y ee 


soe neesiog, 50 Chicks from 50 Eggs | 


Mrs. M. T. Duval, Old Church, Va., hatched 
with Bantam, 49, 50 and 48 chicks, each 
from 50 , and never before saw an in- 
cubator. You can do as well, Try one 30 
days free. Send 4 cts. for No. 77 Catalogue. | 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO.,Springfield,O. | 


To close out our stock we send by mail 
7@ pieces, full sheet- music size, all 
og complete—all for 20c.; or 4 
oO. 


Money back if not suited. 






50-Egg Size, $5.00. 





HOT TIME IN THE OLD TOWN, 
AND 1 Songs with Music, § cents. 
L. Hathaway 339 Wash. St., Boston,Mass. 


=, YOU ARE A LOVER 


of nice FresH ¥GeGs and plump 

and tender SPRING CHICKEN. 
Maybe you love the poultry busi- 
ness, or the dollars there are in it. 
Our 228-page book tells all about 
it. Treats on artificial incubation, 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 
INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B 67, Quiney, Ill. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE | 











brooding, etc. 
RELIABLE 





Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns | 
infant’s long, or 2% first short clothes, full directions, | 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to nt een Mothers and de- 

tgown free with patterns. | 
MKS. J. BRIDE, P. ©. Rex 1265, BOSTON, Masna- 


OVER A MILLION | 


chickens hatched in our incubators 
last season. Our oe gage Reaearenes 
catalogue contains description and 
»rices of THE MOST PERFECT EGG 
{ATCHERS AND BROODERS MADE. 
Mailed on receipt of 6 cents in 
stamps. Better send for it at once. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 528, Des Moines, lowa | 
i 
















267TH EpiTion — Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. | 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S., London. 
. T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.” —Athenaum. 


An Egg Maker 


means a money maker. GREEN CuT BONE 


prepare? Mann’s New Bone Cutter 


doubles the egg ae | Mann’s Granite Crystal 
Grit, Mann’s Clover Cutter and Swinging Feed ve fit 
about every poultry requirement. Catalogue FREE. 
F. W. MANN COMPANY, Box 45, Milford, Mass. 


Is Baby About to Walk? 


Lv Procure a pair of ANKLE SUP- 
. “¢ PORTERS and prevent all deform- 
a ities of legs and ankles. Equall 
good for adults for weak, sprained, 
deformed or broken ankles. 
Circulars and Testimonials Free. 
R. H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn. 


A STOCKING FOOT PATTERN 


for footing worn-out stockings, and cut sothat the 
seams will not hurt the feet, will be 
mailed you on receipt of 10 cents. 


ECONOMY PATTERN CO. 
P. O. Box 457. Reading, Pa. 


The NEEDLEWORKER 


Is a finely Illustrated Fancy-WorkK Monthly Maga- 
zine—5 cents a copy; 50 cents a year. SPECIAL OFFER: 
THREE Months’ Subscription to THe NEEDLEWORKER 
and our 1899 FANCY-WoRK BooK—ALL for 10 cents. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 





















| 
310 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘Save % Your Fuel 





December, 1898 





Correspondence School 
of Illustrating 


LEARN TO DRAW for Magazines, Newspapers, by mail. 
Best teachers. Our methods have made successful illustra- 
tors. Taxes spare time only. Terms moderate. Catalogue Free 


1293 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Miller’s Poultry Pays 


4 If you wish to succeed in the Itry business you 
4 must start right—have foundation stock. 
4 Strong, healthy, vigorous fellows, capable of pro- 
} ducing the best chicks. We sell only that kind. All 

vari . Largest Itry farm in the West. Will also 
| ape you oat and Plum Trees for planting 
n runways. Largest Itry catalogue ever 
issued sent on receipt of 10 eto. 

in stamps or silver. 


The J. W. MILLER CO. 
Box 145. Freeport, Ill. 
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Acme Warming Vessel 
Better than a hot-water bag; stays 
where it is placed; can be bandaged 
and used while erect, because it fits 
the body. It retains heat all night— 

an IDEAL Foot WARMER. Lighter, 
also cheaper because indestructible. 
Copper, $1.75; copper bottom, $1.25, 
express prepaid. Money refunded if not 
satisfied after trial. Agents wanted, 


MATTHEWS & SWARTZ, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
109 8. 15th St., Omaha, Neb. 
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By using our (stove-pipe) RADIATOR 
With its 120 Cross Tubes 


ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 


TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR 


where we have no active agent we 
will sell at wholesale price. rite at 
once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY 
24 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Baker’s Bedside Table 








A Great Comfort for the Sick 


Does not touch the bed. 
Adjustable for serving meals, 
or for reading, writing, etc. 
Neatly made of strong steel 
tubing and handsomely fin- 
ished in four different styles. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Prices range from $4.00 to $7.00, 
Freight Prepaid east of Missouri 
Kiver and north of North Carolina. 
Interesting Booklet, giving full 
| description and prices, mailed free. 


THE BAKER & SONS CO. 
Kendallville, Ind. 











Tea Table Sets 
Linen Big Offer! 11 Pieces. 





20-in. Centrepiece, 10-in. Doily. Oblong 

Centre, 6 and 7 in. Doilies. A Water Bottle 

Centre, and 6 4-in. Dollies to match. Your | 

choice of design: STRAWBERRIES, SWEET | 

PEAS, FERNS or VIOLETS. Ail stamped | 

on extra fine linen. Postpaid only 50. 
WALTER P. weBReER, PVC. 

Lynn, Mass. Box L. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


| 
} 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue } 
describing 22 ‘‘Instruments to 
Assist the Hearing,”’ and see 
our offer of 10 Days’ Trial, Free. 


WM. V. WILLIS & CO. 








| 184 8. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. conversation tune. 


KORA 





dresses THAT REQUIRE SEWING! 
Kora Shields go “on with a snap” 
and “ off with a jerk.” Sewing un 


A “SNAP 9? necessary. To introduce the Kora 


Shield we will send you shields | 


sufficient for six waists for 25 cts. 


| 
Don't wear shields in your | 
} 

| 

| 


Send two-cent stamp for catalogue. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

KORA COMPANY 
894 Canal Street, New York City | 


| 
**CLINGFAST” NIPPLE 
Warranted Pure Gum. | 
Right Size, ee Shape. 
Small hole, easily made larger. 
Simple, ensily turned to cleanse. 
No Ribs to catch secretion. 
Baby cannot _ it off. 
Outlasts 3 ordinary nipples. 

Same price as cheaply-made, adulter- 
ated nipples—5 cts. each, or 50 cts, doz, 
At druggists’, or from us, postpaid. 

The Gotham Co.,82 Warren St.,NewYork | 


















“Duchess Embroidery Hoop 


Does not require winding; the felt cushion on the inner hoop 

gives the proper tension to HOLD TIGHTLY a@ light or heavy fabric. 
All the leading authorities = 

on Fancy Work use and 

strongly recommend this 


Hoop. 

Ask for the Duchess . m 
—The Hoop with the Felt ? 
Cushion,” or send 1Se. for ' 


sample, postpaid. Mention 
size—4, 5, 6 or 7 inch. Set 
of 4 Hoops, 50c., postpaid. 


GIBBS MFG. COMPANY, Dept. C, Canton, Ohio 


PANSY 


SEE All the Giant and Fancy Strains that 

are to be had, either in this country 
or Europe. Specially made up by us from all 
the separate colors; and is without question the 
finest strain of large-flowering Pansies. ONLY 
14 cents per trade packet of 500 seeds, or 
8 cents for half trade packet of 250 seeds; with 
illustrated directions how to grow big Pansies. 


S. ¥. BAINES & CO., 195 Beéee Bee 


30 Days’ Trial 


Buy direct from Factory at Wholesale 
Prices. Saves agents’ large profits. 
No money in advance. This High- 
grade Kenwood drop head Sewing Ma- 
chine, $22.50. Equal to others sold by 
agents at $65. Arlingtons at $14 to 
$19.50; retail value, $25 to $50. Other | 
Machines, $8, $11.50 and $15. All 

attachments FREE. Over 100,000 in use. 
Warranted 10 years. Catalogue and testi- 
monials free. Write to-day for special freight offer. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158-164 West VanBuren Street, B-8, Chicago, Ill. 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN 
OFFER—NEW CROP 



















Every one knows the expense 
and annoyance of lamp-chimneys 
breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 
they make more light. 

Write Macbeth, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ENNEN. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 









A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 


GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN C@., 837 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 








esteshle Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food that is nourish- 
ing, and that does not cloy the appetite, is 


Somatose. 


Somatose isa Perfect Food, Tonic and Restora- 
tive. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics, and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. 
May be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 


Al druggists’ in 2-02.,4%, % and 1 1b, tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone Street, New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. | 














FOR@*XMAS PRESENTS 


~. OCELEBRATED 


2-. BONBONS 


a 


i 
® CHOCOLATES 
LARGE ASSORTMENT °F FANCY GOODS 
JITABLE 


’ FOR P 











P ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
1% SILVER PLATED WARE 


The American Eagle affords protection in every 


clime. It is a fair comparison to say that the stamp 
of the “ Eagle Brand”’ in silver plate is equally to 
be relied upon. The above designs are specially 
submitted as desirable 


Houipay GIFTS 


Fifty-two years ago WILLIAM ROGERS became 
identified with the manufacture of sterling and silver- 
plated spoons and forks. Weare his successors, and 
the only house in existence that has a right to the 
name. Do not be deceived into the purchase of other 
so-called ‘‘ Rogers”’ brands. 


If you cannot THIS STAMP 


procure the 

5 se yy e Ww ROG ERS* 
vand”’ from 

your dealer, APPEARS ON SPOONS 

write us, and AND FORKS 

we will see that you ave supplied without delay. 

SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 


Waltiggnece. Conn. 
Cc 


New York icago Montreal 


Better Than Leather! 


PANTASOTE 


WATERPROOF—GREASEPROOF—STAINPROOF 
Looks exactly like leather and costs half as much 


Unlike the common 
imitations of leather, 
PANTASOTE does 
not rot, peel or 
crack; contains 
no rubber, cel- 
lulose or other 
dangerously 
inflam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and is 
not af- 
fected 
by 
heat, 
cold or 
cli- 
mate. 
Made 
in stand- 
ard colors, plain or figured. 





Enough to cover a dining-chair seat or footstool 
sent for 25c. in stamps 


AMPLE 15x65 inches 
Sample Free 


8 
FREE if you inclose 
2c. stamp for postage. 
CAUTION—There are worthless and dangerous imita- 
tions. “Pantasote” is stamped on all genuine goods. 
THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 
29 Broadway, Dept. B. NEW YORK CITY 































Breakfast food 





FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN 
Extremely delicate. Delicious and 
nourishing. Unequaled for children. 

At all Grocers’. Cut of bear on every package 


Your Boy’s Education 


must interest you. Seventeen years 
with boys enables us to combine all 
the elements which constitute the 
successful, up-to-date, highest-class 
school. Two-thirds of the school 
year remain, at two-thirds of the 
regular annual cost. Boys who can 
enter now will be gainers for 
succeeding years. No more 
beautiful or healthful location 
in any State. 
:' Handsomely Illustrated 
Catalogue Free. 
KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, Gambier, Ohio 
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“especially the action of the heart. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 






YOUNG MEN 


BY EDWARD BOK 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


7 


*“* The Five Singers of Home,"’ popularly used by 
writers and speakers, is an illustrative figure used as 
indicating the five requisite elements to a perfect 
home symphony—z. ¢., father-love, mother-love, 
husband-love, wife-love and child-love. 


The Word “ Lurid ”’ is one of those words popu- 
larly associated with a wrong definition. Its correct 
meaning is that of a wan, ghostly or pale effect—as, 
for instance, dull, smoky flames are lurid, but not 
bright, leaping flames. Lurid really suggests gloom 
rather than brightness. 


No Undergarment Worn During the Day should 
be worn at night when one is sleeping. Few things 
are more unwise than to sleep in any garment which 
for twelve or eighteen hours has received the excre- 
tions of the body, which, during sleep, are liable 
to be reabsorbed by the system. All clothing worn 
during the day should be thoroughly aired at night 
just as all clothing worn at night should be aired 
during the day. 


Taking Cold Baths depends on one’s vitality, and 
If this is weak 
cold baths should be rigidly avoided. But the proper 
care of the body demands that it shall have some 
sort of daily bath. Sponge baths are excellent for 
those who cannot stand the cold plunge. Where 
vitality is lacking use lukewarm water. Hot-water 
baths should not be taken more frequently than once 
a week, and then upon retiring. 


Writing for the Newspapers can only be learned 
by actual experience. Make your start by getting 
permission from the editor of your home paper to 
send him some small items of a personal or social 
nature. After a while try short descriptive articles, 
and if these give satisfaction you will find that the 
editor may suggest an assignment. In this way one 


| becomes a reporter, and from that point everything 


depends upon one’s own ability. 


Pleasures in Business Hours should be avoided 
by every young man anxious to succeed. I mean by 
this any pleasures which take a young man away 
from his desk when he ought to be there. A young 
man cannot be too strict on this point. No matter 
how attractive may be the invitation, if the time of 
its occurrence is during business hours it should be 
declined. The young man who wins success is he 
who never, ender any circumstances, neglects his 
business for any social pleasure. 


A College Education costs about what a ycung 
man wills it to cost. He can go to Harvard or Yale 
and spend from $250 to $1000, or he can go to 
Northfield, under Mr. Moody’s direction, for $100. 
Again, THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL will send him 
to any college, large or small, free of all expense, if 
he will do a little work. So it all depends upon the 
young fellow what his education will cost him. One 
thing is certain: the young man of humblest posi- 
tion can, in these days of many opportunities, have 
athorough collegiate education if Ge chooses. 


A Man’s Manner of Walking is unquestionably 
indicative of his character—in fact, students of 
human nature have declared that in nothing else is 
the male character revealed so unerringly as in the 
manner of walking. Short, uncertain steps—a trip- 
ping habit of walking—are regarded as the walk of a 
weak character, just as turning the toes in is indica- 
tive of slovenliness. The man of strong character 
and determined will invariably puts his foot firmly 
and squarely on the ground when he walks. 
halting, hesitating step points to halting character- 
istics, just as a quick, nervous gait invariably indi- 
cates a man of restless energy. 


For a Young Man to Read Emerson is, to my 
mind, one of the greatest pleasures which can come 
to him. But I hold that Emerson should not be 
read by any young man until his affections are devel- 
oped and he thoroughly understands himself. For 
Emerson is an author of purely intellectual stimu- 
lation, into whose philosophy the emotions rarely 
enter. There is more brain than blood in the works 
of the great Concord philosopher. But read as the 
greatest essayist which America has ever produced, 
read carefully, studied well, and digested thoroughly, 
there is no author who gives so large a return for the 
time spent upon him as Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


A Good New-Year Resolution is asked for by 
several young men. ‘To be perfectly frank, I have 
very little faith in these resolutions which are made 
at the beginning of ayear. At the same time, there 
are people who fancy the idea of making resolutions 
at some arbitrary division of time, such as the first 
day of a new year. But the characters of those 
resolves should emanate from one’s own heart, and 
not be suggested by another. Yet an excellent reso- 
lution for a young man to make is this triangular 
one: Be industrious; shun all intoxicating liquors, 
and put into a good savings bank at least fifteen 
cents of every dollar that is earned during the year. 


Style in Writing is nothing more nor less than 
one’s expression of his own individuality. That is 
his style and the only one he need bother about. 
Matthew Arnold once said, and wisely: ‘‘ People 
think that I can teach them style. What stuff it all 
is! Have something to say, and say it as clearly as 
you can. That isthe only secret of style.’’ And it is. 
The one thing needful in a writer is to have some- 
thing to say: some message to impart. If he has 
this his style will take care of itself. The writer 
who thinks more about style than what he has to say 
never succeeds: he never reaches an audience that 
is always waiting for a man who knows something 
which the world wants to hear and is worth hearing. 


Luck and Ill Luck have nothing to do with suc- 
cess or failure in business. It may seem, sometimes, 
that good fortune favors a man or ill fortune retards 
him. But back of it there is some reason: some 
cause. Success is not a matter of luck. It never 
was and it never will be. It is not a thing of chance. 
It comes only to a man when he intelligently works 
for it and along legitimate lines. Chances come 
more often to some men than to others, but there is 
always a reason why this is so, and asa general thing 
it is because of capacity. When a young man thinks 
there is such a thing as luck or ili luck in business 
he is wrong, and the only thing that will save him is 
an immediate readjustment of himself. Instead of 
luck substitute work: and for ill luck substitute no 
work. That is nearer the truth. 


A Young Married Man should by all means try 
to own a home, however small it may be, as soon as 
he can, and he should ever put by his savings with 
that point in view. The sense of proprietorship 
settles a young man more than anything else: it 
arouses his interest in municipal matters, it makes 
him a better citizen, and instils the love of home 
within him as no other thing can do. Whether he 
should aim first to buy a home or put his savings into 
a business of his own depends upon circumstances, 
and is a question which he and his wife can best and 
alone settle. Buta young man living in a home which 
he owns is infinitely better equipped for success than 
he who emigrates from boarding-house to hotel and 
vice versa, Neither boarding-house nor hotel life is 
good for young married people. The chief reason of 
this is that the great essential of a home is privacy, 
and privacy is not to be had in a boarding-house 
dining-room or the public parlor of a hotel, no 
matter bow luxurious either may be 
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Pr RICHARD’S Infallible Remedy 

for the Toothache: ‘‘Wash the root of 

an aching tooth in Elder Vinegar and 

let it dry half an hour in the sun, after 
which it will never ache more.’’ 


THE MODERN WAY 


Keep the teeth clean and the gums 
healthy through the use of the perfect 
liquid dentifrice, 


RuBifoam 


carrying into effect the maxim—‘‘An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’’ 


Popular Price, ?“ Cents. All Druggists 
We mail sample on receipt of postage, 2 cents 
Address E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Cooking Utensil 
If stamped with 
this trade-mark 
| 
| Because to each article is attached chemists’ certificates, guaranteeing that it 
| is free from arsenic, antimony, lead, or any other poisonous ingredient. 
| 


Sold by all reputable 
| dealers everywhere, 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., New York, Chicago, Boston. 





Write for 


free booklet 





WHAT to GET a MAN for CHRISTMAS 











Set slide at 1 
/ oz., ete. If'scale 
tilts over at all, 
» add postage. 


= 














Showing use as scale and as knife. 


Get him Out NEW COMBINED 


Postal Scale and Letter Opener 


Saves many a stamp on doubtful letters. 


Nickel-plated, 


highly-polished, ornamental, and the only exact scale not 
costing several dollars. Gives postal rates on under side. 


Wrap a quarter in a half-page of newspaper— 
put the whole in a letter—a2c. will carry it. 


25c. 


If you want the very best, we have it in SILVER—heavy 


plate, extra fine finish, filigree ornamentation, 
Acunts ano Trape Surriicp. 


$1.00 


POSTAL SCALE COMPANY, 865 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 





) A copy of our handsome map, 48x34 
5 
srree 
5 on receipt of 15 cents in postage to 
| 4 F 


Y 
} § 
{ 
inches, printed in colors and mounted 
) pay for packing and transportation. Pp, S, Eustis, 


A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 
{ 

on a roller, will be sent to any address 
> Gen’l Pass’r Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 











Keeps the shoulders in position. 
crooked people straight. Steel 8 


fort. For men, women, 
All sizes, by mail, prepaid, @ 
Brace (heavier steels), @2. 


Give snug chest measure 
if not satisfactory. 
our goods as represented, 


Summer Brace, 


Sil Reaper Block, Chicago 








GUYOT 
SSUSPENDE 


Prevent the Trousers from Bagging. 

The only Suspenders constructed 
| on hygienic principles, combining 
| Comfort and Durability, 


A Practical Christmas Gif t 
GUYOT SUSPENDERS 


will outwear two pairs of any other 
make. Over 2,000,000 sold annually. 
We will send you sample pair, post- | 
paid, together with a -handsome \ 
| necktie-holder, ou receipt of O cts. 





BS 
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Genuine 


Cruyot 


l OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, NEW YORK 









The Gamble Shoulder Brace 


Makes 
rings 
do the work. Are worn with com- 
children. 
0. Special 
Ask Dry- 
Goods or Furnishing-Goods Dealers, or direct. 

*. Money refunded 
Dealers will guarantee 


‘ GAMBLE SHOULDER BRACE CO, 





HELP YOURSELF 


to a better position, a better 
salary, by securing a technical 
+ education. Our method leads 
lo sure success, Complete 
courses in 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Steam, Mechanical or Civil 
Kngineering; Mathematics; Chemistry ; Mining: 
Mechanical or Architectural Drawing ; Surveying ; 
Plumbing; Architecture; Metal Pattern Dratt 
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ot 


silk strap 


NAME 
SUSPENDERS 





Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1.00. 


SAWYER & WOLF, Makers 
Box E, 





buys a beautiful present for a gentle- 
man for birthday, Xmas, philopena, 
any occasion—a pair of elegant 


Any name,motto, phrase or address 
(not to exceed thirty letters) woven 
in silk in each half of the suspende 
as the web is made—not stitched on. 


Easthampton, Mass. 


oS 
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Pet teeta czsaere-- 


ing; Prospecting; Book-Keeping; Sborthand; 

English Branches 

i TAUGHT BY MAIL Lipton aing | 

“—— 101, le adhe ad oe 3 $2.00 4 

The International Correspondence Schools = a 3 
Box 881, Scranton, Pa. = Month € 
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Makes dainty china look daintier 


ges 


Can be easily 


cup. 
Brother or Friend. 


r | one. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
Guaranteed Sterling Silver, g2s5-1 
its intrinsi 


© fine 


These figures repres« 
Agents 


wanted, 


Christmas or Wedding Gift 


ey Something New in Sterling Silver 


An Adjustable Mustache Guard 
put on or taken 
off, as it fits any sized drinking 
A useful and ornamental article for Husband, 
Gentlemen should not be without 


DONALDSON COMPANY, Novelty Manufacturers, Detroit, Mich, 
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Highest 


Award 


WORLD'S 
FAIR 


CATALOGUE FREE 
BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 














Luxurious Living 


and freedom from water 
born diseases, 365 days of 
the vear, by using aerated, 
distilled water from the 
Ralston Still. Entire fam- 
ily supplied without trouble 
or expense, Ouly Still 
made that AERATES THE 
WATER WITH STERIL- 
IZED AIR, Officially in 
dorsed by The Ralston 
Health Club of America 

Booklet “A’’ will interest you. 


The A. R. Bailey Mfg. Co. 


54 Maiden Lane, New York 























a A AAD 
{( Bathing is largely a? 

question of how. Those } 
{( who know how, enjoy it ; 
{ those who do not know 


the possibilities and value 
of a bath regard it as a 
duty. There is nothing 
that puts a bath on the 
luxury-side of living like 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Bath 
Brush 


It stirs the pores to their 

















cleanses the wastes thus 
dislodged. It gives the 
pores action, and action 
is life. One feels the 
difference between bath- 
ing and being clean. 
After drying the skin, 
a gentle grooming with 
the brush dry will cause 
the skin to glow, the body 
to feel lighter, aud the 
circulation to improve. 
Tis better than medicine. 


4 depths, going ahead and 

< preparing the way for | 
) soap and water which 

4 

/ 

») 
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Found at all Dealers’ or 
sent on Receipt of Price. 





Rubber Complexion Brush, 50¢, Complexion Soap, | Me. 

Rubber Tollet Brush(large), 50¢. Rubber Bath Brush,@1.50 

_ be * (cmall,),25¢. Hubber Manteure, A 
Rubber Glove Cleaner, 106, 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
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“USE FREELY 


Lablache Face Powder 


and your complexion will rejoice. 
It nourishes, heals, soothes, and 
brings Health and Beauty. 

Flesh, White, Pink and Cream 

Tints. Price, 50 cts. per box. 

Of all druggists, or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Sold by Rowents & Company, 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 
76 New Bond Street, London, aud by Kinesvorp & Company, 
54 Piccadilly, W., London, + 
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See Be 
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D.PINAUDS 


New Quintessences 


* 









Royal White Rose 


One drop of these new exquisite per- 
fumes diffuses the fragrance of freshiy- 
cut flowers. Soki everywhere, or, upon 
receipt of $1.50, we will send you a 
full-size bottle. 


ED. PINAUD’S IMPORTATION OFFICE 
46 D, East 14th Street, New York 











is the Cologne of the 
world par excellence. 
Every bottle bears the 
label ‘Johann Maria Farina, gegenuber dem | | 
Julichs-Piatz.’’ Imitations may /ook& identical, | | 

but cannot bear the word “ gegenuber.”’ 
DO YOU | 


STAMMER 


You can be permanently cured by the 
Lewis Phono-Metric method. Reg- 
istered at Patent Offices of U.S. 
and Canada. Largest and most 
successful institution for the cure 
of Stammering in the world. 
Occuples 3 large three-story build- 
ings. Indorsed by physicians, 
elocutionists, teachers and grad- 
uates everywhere. Large list of 
references, with names and ad- 
dresses of pupils cured, cheerfully 
supplied on request. Answer at 
ounce, inclosing 6 cents in stamps to 
pay postage, and we will send you, 
FREE OF CHARGE, our 145-page book, 


















GEO. ANDREW LEWIS, 


Founder aud Principal. 
entitled “ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering.” 
The Lewls School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


THE LADIES’ 
me 


LITERARY QUERIES 
AJsy THE LITERARY salivon ae 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 
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The Oldest Living Author is believed to be Mrs. 
Catherine Farr Trail, who resides in Lakefield, 
Canada. She is in her ninety-seventh year, and has 
been active in literature for more than eighty years. 


** Mother toan Angel.'’ Miss Frances E. Willard 
is the author of this expression. She once wrote to 
a friend who had lost a daughter, ‘‘ How much richer 
are you than I! Here I sit alone without a child to 
die, while you are mother to an angel.”’ 


“Pierre Loti.’ The real name of this author is 
Julien Viand. He was for many years an officer of 
the French Navy, though he has lately retired. He 
has recetitly been created Officer of the Legion of 
Honor in recognition of his literary achievements. 


A Christmas Hymn beginning, “It was the calm 
and silent night,’ and universally held to be one of 
the noblest of Christmas poems, was written by 
Alfred Domett, an English poet, who died in 1887. 
He published several volumes of poetry, and is gen- 
erally understood to have been the hero of Robert 
Browning's poem, “‘ Waring.” 


**The Heir of Redclyffe."’ The profits from this 
book were devoted to the fitting out of a missionary 
vessel, on which the martyred Bishop Coleridge, a 
cousin of the author, Charlotte M. Yonge, sailed 
among the South Sea Islands till his death. Miss 
Yonge is still living in England, and recently cele- 
brated her seventy-fourth birthday. 


Nicknames of Authors. James Fenimore 
Cooper has been called ‘* America’s Scott’’; Alfred 
Tennyson, ‘‘ Miss Alfred’’; Chaucer, ‘‘ The Father 
of English Poetry’; Mrs. Browning, ‘‘ Tennyson's 
Sister’’; Doctor Johnson, A Mass of Genuine 
Manhood"’; Walt Whitman, ‘The Good Gray 
Poet,” and Edmund Spenser, * The Poet's Poet.’ 


Journalism for Women. The opportunities for 
women in the profession of journalism are increasing 
daily. Not only in strictly women’s affairs, but in 
the ordinary work of the reporter they are to be 
found. The work is arduous, the associations often 
unpleasant, and the pay varies from almost nothing 
to salaries a little less than those commanded by men 
holding equivalent positions, 


Henry Abbey, the poet, was born in Rondout, New 
York, in 1842, and published his §rst book of verse 
at the age of twenty. He has since issued several 
volumes with considerable success, and his collec- 
tion, “ Poems of Henry Abbey,” passed into several 
editions. One of his best-known poems, “ Plant 
Trees!’ was circulated in behalf of Arbor Day by 
the Secretary of Agriculture a few years ago. 


** Collections and Recollections.'’ The author of 
this most entertaining book of anecdote and remi- 
niscence is the Honorable George W. E. Russell, a 
member of Parliament who has held several import- 
ant official positions in England. The “ Collections” 
were originally contributed to a Manchester news- 
paper. He is also the author of a monograph on 
Gladstone, and edited the letters of Matthew Arnold. 


Katrina Trask. This writer, whose novels and 
short stories have been attracting considerable atten- 
tion, is the wife of Spencer Trask, a banker of New 
York. Outside of her literary work her chief inter- 
est has been in the subject of domestic service for 
women. She has written, spoken, and by actual 
experiment endeavored to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of her ideas as to the best methods for the 
improvement of existing conditions. 


the author of ‘“‘Evenings of a 
Workingman,"’ a collection of poems published in 
1844, Was a carpenter who had come into contact 
with Charles Dickens, who was exceedingly kind to 
him, Losing his health and being unable to work, 
he collected the verses he had written in his idle 
hours, and by Dickens’ advice published them. The 
introduction which Dickens wrote for the volume 
brought it into notice, and some litthke money was 
gained for the author. 


John Overs, 


**To the Terrestrial Globe.'’’ The verse by this 
title is by W.S. Gilbert, author of “ Pinafore,” etc. 
The lines are: 
* Roll on, thou ball, roll on! 

Through seas of inky ait 
Roll on! 

It’s true I have no shirts to wear: 

It’s true my butcher's bill is due ; 

It’s true my prospects all look blue— 

But don’t let that unsettle you ! 

Never you mind! 

Roll on! 


’ 


(/t rolls on.) 


“Carmen Sylva”’ is the pseudonym of Elizabeth, 
Queen of Roumania. She was born at Neuwied, 
Germany, on December 29, 1843, and was the daugh- 
ter of the late Prince Hermann of Wied. Her 
marriage to Prince Charles of Roumania occurred 
in 1869, and when Rou:mania was declared a Kingdom 
she was crowned Queen on May 22, 1881. She has 
been devoted in her attentions to the wounded sol- 
diers of her adopted country, and is greatly beloved 
by her people. She has published several volumes 
of poems and stories, some of the most touching and 
beautiful of which were inspired by the death of he: 
only child in 1874. Her talent is of a very high arder. 


Familiar Essays. A few books of this character 
are: Doctor Holmes’ “‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,”’ James Russell Lowell's *‘ Fireside Travels,’’ 
H. W. Mabie’s ‘‘ My Study Fire,’’ John Burroughs’ 
“Indoor Studies,’ Charles Dudley Warner's 
‘Backlog Studies,’’ Agnes Repplier’s “ In the Dozy 
Hours,’ Augustine Birrell’s ‘ Obiter Dicta,”’ Leigh 
Hunt’s “A Day by the Fire,’’ Charles Lamb’s 
“ Essays of Elia,’’ Alexander Smith’s ‘‘ Dreamthorp,”’ 
Richard LeGallienne’s ‘‘ Prose Fancies,’’ Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s ‘ Virginibus Puerisque’’ and 
‘Familiar Essays on Men and Books,” Ik Marvel’s 
“Dream Life’’ and ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,’ and 
Kenneth Grahame’s ‘‘ The Golden Age.” 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘ Characteristics” 
the following puzzle-verse : 
‘A simple go-betweer am I, 
Without a thought of pride; 
I part the gathereu thoughts of men, 
And liberally divide. 
I sei the soul e7 Shakespeare free, 
To Milton's thoughts give liberty, 
Bid Sidney speak with freer speech, 
Let Spenser sing and Taylor preach. 
Though through all learning swift I glide, 
No wisdom doth with me abide.”’ 
Dr. Mitchell is authority for the statement that the 
answer is “ A paper cutter.”’ 


contains 


Phonography. The application of shorthand to 
foreign tongues depends upon the writer’s knowl- 
edge of the language it is desired to write. The 
meaning of phonography is ‘‘ sound writing,” and in 
every system each symbol represents a sound or 
combination of sounds. To represent these sounds, 
expressed in any language, is easy enough for a 
skilled stenographer, but to transcribe the notes in 
either Spanish, French, or any other foreign language 
requires a knowledge of its spelling, grammar, 
idioms, accents, etc., that only careful study can 
=. There are likely to be many openings in the 
uture for stenographers who are qualified in more 
languages than one, and study to that end will 
doubtless be well repaid. 
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Of special interest to readers of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is a general col- 
lection of vocal and instrumental music, 
something more complete, comprehensive 
and satisfactory for home edu- 


A SUPERB CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Music Club for Our Readers. 


550 SONGS AND 
INSTRUMENTAL 
SELECTIONS 

FOR THE PIANO 











cation and entertainment than 
any collection published here- 
tofore. It is a superb six- 
volume publication, entitled, 


Library of the 


World’s 
Best Music 


THE GEMS OF 
Reginald de Koven 
Gerrit Smith 
Paderewski 
Sullivan Schumann 
Chopin And Hundreds of others 


A Wonderful Collection of Music 


At less than one-tenth of the cost in 
sheet-musie form. 





Pinsuti 
Dudley Buck 
Haydn 


Read these letters selected from a vast num- 
ber of a similar character : 


‘The most complete and valuable Musi- 
cal Library ever published.” — The Keynote. 

“Nothing so fine and well worth having 
in one’s home.""—Margart £. Sangster, 
Ed. Harper's Bazar. 

“It is a publication we can recommend. 
There is something that will interest all 
The Etude 

** A vocal and instrumental! library of rare 
excellence and comprehensiveness."'—7e 
Pianist. 
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VOLUMES 
9x12 
INCHES 





OUR CLUB controls for its members a portion 


only of the desirable first edition 
of the Library, which is printed from the fresh, 
new plates, thus bringing out the portraits and 
engravings with peculiar beauty and delicacy. 
Every home where there is any lover of music 
will be happy in the possession of this magnifi 
cent collection now offered to club members on 
such easy terms. 


OUR PRICE The Library has been sold as a 

subscription set of books at $27. 
We offer exactly the same style at one-half of the 
subscription price to those who now join this club. 


Order at once. 


Address all 
Communications to 





WHAT THE LIBRARY REALLY IS 


It contains 550 SONGS AND INSTRUMENTAL SELECTIONS—all the best old and new 
Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartettes and Choruses. Biographies of Song Writers and Compo- 
sers—Choice new and recent Songs—soo Portraits and ILLUSTRATIONS. Selections not 
intended for professional musicians, but for American homes of culture and refinement. 


This LIMITED EDITION will soon be exhausted 


Send $1 at once and secure the benefit of this valuable offer, or send for illustrated descriptive pamphlet 
If you prefer, we will send the “ Library "’ on approval, without any advance payment. 


THE MUSICAL LIBRARY CLUB, 


and the complete set will be 


SEND ONE forwarded at once to any 
DOLLAR NOW epdgese you may desire. 


Inless otherwise instructed, 
shipment will be made by freight. For the fine 
Cloth binding the price is $15—one dollar with 
order, and one dollar a month for fourteen months. 
For the splendid Half Morocco binding the terms 
are one dollar with order, and $1.25 monthly for 
fourteen months. This includes a beautiful case 
for holding the volumes as shown in the picture 


above. 
If the Library is not satisfactory it 


NO RISK may be returned within fifteen days, 


and the money paid will be promptly refunded. 


Send address on postal. 


78 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Bi-Tension Exerciser | 


Develops the bust and builds up a / 


solid, perfect figure. Indorsed ) 


y and recommended by 









physicians and pro- 


fessors of physical 
( f culture. The only { 
/,. Exerciser that wiil ? 
{ / notjarthe body. Its sim- 4 
( ple construction appeals 
to every one. It acts in ?} 
( perfect conjunction with ) 
{ the human muscle, Is 
made of pure Para rubber, ) 
( without covering, with 
flexible handles of same ?/ 


material. Canbeattached ) 
to a door or wall; only 
one hook required. 


$2.50 Complete 


including figure chart. ? 
Prepaid anywhere, 
Chart can be used with 
or without Exerciser, ) 
and is a perfect home 
Price, 50 cents, by mail. 

After ten days’ trial, money refunded on any ? 
of our goods, if not satisfactory. Send for ) 
{ Illustrated Booklet. It is free. 


( THE SPINK COMPANY 
, 29 Colonial Arcade, = Cleveland, Ohio ‘ 
Manufacturers of Athletic Goods, ; 


THAT'S ALL THERE 
is TO IT, 


{ instructor, 


~ 














CUT ON BIBLES 


Specimen pages, and all information, NEW 
Bagster Art and Teacher’s Bibles, mailed free. 
VERY low prices. Divinity Circuit Bibles, 
50 cents; Real Seal Skin, $. Write Bagster 
Bible Club, 42 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Some one in every family 


For Christmas would like a 


SAFETY DOCUMENT FILE 


To 


keep valuable documents and 


private papers 
UNDER LOCK AND KEY. A perfect indexed pocket 
system. No other File or Scrap-Book like it, or 


compares with it. Splendid lock. Two 
this for one present, and order it now. 
if not satisfied. CIRCULAR FREE. 

No. 10, 

3x5 4x11 in., 
24 pockets, 


$1.50 


keys. Select 
Money back 
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31pockets, 


$1.75 
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A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 104 Lake Street, Chicago, Ul. 





The Globe Scrap-Book 


Wanted in every home or office. 
almost every woman, wants this device for keeping 
clippings, private papers, pictures, etc. The best for its 


Every man, and 


purpose. Contains twenty heavy manila—6 in. by 
1144 in.—numbered envelopes, with index. Envelopes 
held by safe and quick safety-pin fastener, making them 
instantly removable, exchanged or added w. Extra 
envelopes, $3.00 a hundred, Fine cloth-covered board 
sides; morocco leather, gold-embossed back $ 00 
2. 


and corners. Suitable for a library. An 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Appropriate Christmas Present. By mall, 
THE GLOBE COMPANY, 
HOME STUDY. 22"¥omen 
e and WOMEN 
Can easily aequire a thor- 
ough and practical Business 
Edueation at their HOME by 
OUR SYSTEM, 
‘The cheapest and 
best method of 
study. Endorsed 
by thousands 
throughout the 
country. Distance 
no barrier as the 
work is accomplished entirely 
by correspondence. A TRIAL LESSON costs only 10c. and 
shows how thorough is the system we employ. Interest- 
ing Catalogue free. Our students secure calaried situations. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 302 College Rldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Established 40 Years. Has a National Keputation. 


YOUR FACE ON A BUTTON 


For 10 cts., Coin 


Send photo (cabinet preferred) and 
receive, postpaid, pin-back Medal- 
lion with your photo on same. This 
low price given to introduce goods. 
Photos returned. 
FREE. Send five orders, with 
50 cts., coin,and receive Medallion 
of yourself in handsome metal 
Srame free. Agents wanted. 


li. A. PALMER & CO., Boston, Mass. 






















BIBLE STUDY 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


The BIBLE THE ONLY TEXT-BOOK. No reference books 
required. Each Student a personal pupil. Students may 
COURSE COVERS THE ENTIRE BIBLE. 


begin at any time. 
Conducted by REv. C. I. SCOFIELD, of East Northfield, 
Mass., author of ** Rightly Dividing the Word of Truth.” 


FREE PROSPECTUS, giving full particulars, with com- 
mendations of eminent teachers. Address, 


FRANCIS E. FITCH, Publisher, 47 Broad Street, N. Y. City 


WAR 


capital. 








VIEWS—Send for 256-page catalogue 
FREE of MaGtIc LANTERNS and STERE- 
OPTICONS, and list of views illustrating 
every subject for public exhibitions. A 
profitable business for a man with small 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York 
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‘Embroidery 
Lessons 
with 
Colored 
Studies ’”’ 


1899 


Latest and Most 
Complete Book 
on Embroidery 






Thousands 
received it last 
mouth and keep 
ordering additional 
copies for them- 
selves and friends. 
Price was small; 
they expected only a booklet. They really received 
a volume with over 160 illustrations. Embroidery 
teachers are using it as a text-book and ordering 
copies for each member of their classes. Contains 
15 NEW COLORED PLATES not in any other 
book. Over 140 pages about stamped linens, needles 
and silk ; all the embroidery stitches ; newest desigus 
in centrepieces, doilies, tea-cloths, etc. Eacha beau- 
tiful Christmas gift. Chapters on ‘‘ Cross-Stitch”’ 
and the ‘ American Flag in Embroidery.” 
Ask for our ‘1899 Book.’ Mailed for 10 cents 


in stamps. Address 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, - New London, Conn. 














Produces the 
same results as the 


other famous 
models of the 


GENUINE 
EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


Using the same 
records and the 
‘Spring Motor “* 75.00 same reproducer. 
“Electric “ “* 75.00 Simplest, most 


ALL GENUINE PHONOGRAPHS bear durable and 
this signature: 


EDISON NEW STANDARD, $20.00 
« Home Phonograph, 30.00 


cheapest talking 
a machine, 
‘ Send for free Cata- 
a | logue ‘‘No, 2"'—our 
MARK latest edition. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street, New York 


Edison Records, 50 cents each; $5.00 per dozen. 
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PIANOS 


By our system of 
Payments every farwilly 
W Toderale circum: 


eXYCaR. 
Witite for calalogue 
and full explanalrons. 
Mou can deah uitin us 
@ a AiSamk porwr he 
same as Ww Boston. 


~ Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
174 Tremont Sr. Boston Mass. 




















FOR CHRISTMAS 
The Beautiful New Game 


Ss 


Ii¢S)PIDER. 


AND 
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FAC Sul OF THE LABIL ON Ihe GAME ~ 


P e + 

This Charming Game 
is issued in folder form. Size 18%. inches square. 
Beautifully lithographed, and bound in cloth. The 
“Spider” and 18 “Flies” are neat celluloid but- 
tons, which would alone retail for nearly the price 
of the game. All strictly first-class. 


Is Appropriate for all Persons 


10 years or older. Is a quiet evening pastime. Just what 

would be welcomed in the refined home. Guaranteed as 

represented. For sale by dealers, or order from us. 
PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID 

Cf Order to-day. Don't wait and forget. 

THE FULLER MPG. €0., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





Makers, 
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All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


. 


A Coronach is a dirge or funeral lament. 
Vorspiel is the German word for prelude. 
Clementi was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

A Farandole is a national dance of Provence. 
Johanna Wagner was a niece of Richard Wagner. 


Voce Di Petto means chest voice. Voce Di 
Testo means head voice. 


_ “* The Magic Flute,’’ Mozart’s last opera, is called 
in German “ Die Zauberfléte.,’’ 


_ Charles Gregorowitsch, the violinist, was born 
in St. Petersburg, Russia, in 1867. 


Vivace means “quickly,” “‘lively’’—a speed be- 
tween allegro, fast, and presto, very fast. 


Tonic Sol Fa is a method of teaching singing, and 
was founded by John Curwen, an Englishman. 


** Coronation,” the famous hymn tune, was com- 
posed by Oliver Holden, a Massachusetts Baptist. 


Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, the well-known 
American band-master, was anu Irishman by birth. 


Davies is the name of two well-known living 
English singers—Ben Davies, a tenor; Ffrangcon 
Davies, a barytoue. 


Max Alvary Achenbach is the complete name of 
the well-known Wagnerian tenor, Max Alvary. He 
is a pupil of Lamperti. 


Ole Bull was born at Bergen, in Norway, on 
February 5, 1810. He died August 17, 1880, at his 
country seat in Norway. 


Maude Valerie White is a well-known English 
woman song-writer. She was born at Dieppe, on 
June 23, 1855, of English parents. 


_ Theodore Leschetizky, the world-famous piano 
instructor, married, in 1880, his pupil, the well-known 
Russian pianist, Annette Essipoff. 


Louis Moreau Gottschalk was an American. He 
was born at New Orleans, Louisiana, His father 
was English and his mother French. 


The Zither is an instrument of such ancient origin 
that it has been considered as being contemporaneous 
with the Psaltery mentioned in the Bible. 


_ The Waits is the name which has been given from 
time immemorial to the bands of musicians who 
play and sing carols about Christmas time at night. 


Lucrezia Agugari is said to have possessed the 
greatest range of a human voice of which there is 
record. She could sing four and one-half octaves— 
thirty-six notes. 


Schumann's Opus 1 is a theme with variations 
made from the name and notes ABEGG. It was 
written to please one of his friends who was attached 
to a lady of that name. 


Emma Nevada, the singer, was named Emma 
Wixom, She took the name Nevada as she was a 
native of that State. She is the wife of Dr, 
Raymond Palmer, and has one child, 


‘* The Yeomen of the Guard "’ or ‘‘ The Merryman 
and His Maid”’ is a comic opera in two acts by 
Gilbert and Sullivan. It was first produced at the 
Savoy Theatre. in London, on October 3, 1888. 


Wagner's Tetralogy of the “Ring des 
Niebelungen’’ consists of four dramas or parts— 
first, ‘Rheingold’; second, ‘‘ Walkiire’’; third, 
“ Siegfried,’’ and fourth, ‘‘ Gétterdammerung.”’ 


’ 


Wrist Touch is a method of playing detached 
notes on the pianoforte in which the forearm 
remains quiescent while the keys are struck by a 
rapid vertical movement of the hand from the wrist. 


Una Corde in piano music indicates the use of 
the left pedal of the pianoforte. In music written 
for stringed instruments the phrase ‘‘A una corde” is 
used to denote that a passage so marked is to be 
played on a single string. 


Transcription is a term which, in its strict musical 
meaning, should be the exact equivalent of arrange- 
ment. As a matter of fact, however, a transcription 
is usually an arrangement in which some original 
work is added to the subject treated. 


Adelina Patti comes of a musical family. Her 
father, Salvator Patti, and his wife were both well- 
known singers of their time. They had four daugh- 
ters, all remarkable for possessing beautiful voices, 
and one son, Carlo, who became a proficient violinist. 


A Veiled Voice is one which is not clear, but which 
sounds as though it had passed through some 
interposed medium. It is an entirely different thing 
from a husky voice, however. When natural it is 
considered, not as a defect, but as giving character 
and richness tothe voice 


The Tonic is the key note—that is, the note from 
which the key is named. ‘The rule in composition 
which requires that every composition must end with 
this harmony in some form is probably the only law 
of music which has remained in force throughout the 
changes from the ancient to the modern styles. 


Piano Solos. 
solos: 
** Nocturne,”’ , 
‘Ballade, A flat,” . —. 
** Romance, E flat Major,” 


The following are difficult piano 


Bohm 
Reinecke 
Rubinstein 


** Cascade de Chaudron, ” Bende! 
‘* Faust,”’ waltz, ‘ P Liszt 
** Poem,” P MacDowell 
‘* Spring Song,” Grieg 


Kindersymphonien. Haydn wrote the best 
known example of these compositions—* Children's 
Symphonies,’ as they are called. His is scored for 
two violins, a double bass, and the following toy 
instruments: cuckoo, trumpet, drum, whistle, tri- 
angle and quail. The symphony is in three move- 
ments, the last of which is repeated twice with 
greatly increasing speed. Mendelssohn wrote two 
“ Kindersymphonien,’’ and Andreas Romberg one 
which became well known. 


Serenata, the Italian form of serenade, is probably 
derived from scera—night. Other derivations are 
given, notably from the Latin serenus, meaning 
serene, and the Latin serus, meaning late. The 
word was used by Handel and other composers of 
his time to indicate a cantata with secular words of a 
pastoral or dramatic character. It was used also by 
Mozart and the earlier composers to designate a 
composition in movements which ranked between 
the suite of the eatlier period and the modern 
symphony. It is applied in modern composition 
toa solo, vocal or instrumental, of a character suit- 
able for a serenade. ‘The dictionary definition of 
‘“‘serenata”’ is “any piece of vocal music on the sub- 
ject of love; an orchestral work in symphony form.” 














Charming Home may be arranged 
Entertainments without notice if 

an Olympia is in 
the parlor— Dancing, singing, in- 
strumental renderings—Hy mns and pis, 
Church Music, too. 


Sent ou receipt 


Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 


2 ABDadQAAROG 





The latest and most improved of all the Music Boxes with interchangeable Tune- 
Disks. It is superior to every other make in tone and simplicity of construction. 


Insist on an OLYMPIA-~—there is no *‘ Just as Good” 

The Above shows Style IV—pol- 

Illustration ‘shed 

inches high. Price, in- 

cluding One Tune- 
Extra Tunes, 60c. each 


Seu ou eoriPt FG. OTTO & SONS, 44 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N.J., oF fo" 






mahogany or 
oak case — 22x 20x10 


$45 


‘ dealers, 
OF MUSIC BOXES AT ALL PRICES, 
AND LIST OF TUNES. 








AT A LITTLE PRICE 
For 


Only D3.98 


We are “Expert Buyers 
for Americans,” and have 
selected this large, hand- 
some, solid Oak or Imita- 
tion Mahogany Desk and 
Bookcase as a sample 
of how much we can give 
you for your money. It is 
54 inches high, 30 inches 
wide, and weighs 85 Ibs. 
It is handsomely pol- 
ished, has a drop lid with 
lock, heavy, raised carv- 
ings, ornamental brass 
railings at top, and a 
brass rod for curtain. 


THIS DESK. is to 


a home what a Roll-Top Desk is to an office. After 

one month you will wonder how you got along with- 
| out it. We guarantee it to please you and surpass 

your expectation, If it does not, we will refund your 
money. It is a Desk that sells regularly for $8.00 and 
$10.00. Send us 3 98 and the next day we will 
send you the $ . Desk. State whether Oak 
or Imitation Mahogany is desired. 


Write for book, ‘* Snaps for Cash Buyers,"’ offer- 
ing hundreds of bargains at prices like above. 


WM. WRIGLEY, JR., & CO. 


127 Kinzie St., Chicago. 139 N. Seventh St., Phila., Pa. 


Handkerchiefs 
for Christmas 


Beautiful 
Handkerchiefs 


15c. to $5.00 
shown in our 
Christmas 
Handkerchief 
Book 


Illustration shows 











Pure Linen 
Unlaundered 
Hand- 
Kmbroidered 
Kerchiefs 


3 for 49c. 


Almost a thousand 
bargains as goo 





is 
shown in our Christmas 
book—sent free 


L. H. FIELD 
247-261 Main Street 
dackson, Mich. 


Worth of assorted Copyrighted Murte 
1 5 in * The Witmark Annual” for . . 50c 
Limited Holiday Edition only. e 


The Witmark Folios—finest of their kind in the world for the 
money. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 50¢, each 

The Witmark Mandolin and Guitar Folios, No. 1 and No, 2. 

The Witmark Banjo Folios, No. 1 and No. 2. 

The Witmark Guitar Follo, No.1 

The Witmark Mandolin and Piano Follos, No. 1 and No, 2. 

The Witmark Zither Follo, No. 1. 


MOST POPULAR PRESENT-DAY HITS 








**1 Love You in the Same Old Way " (Ford & Bratton) Me. 
* Because "' (Horwitz & Bowers) . ‘ s+ 2 de 
** Just as the Sun Went Down" (Lyn Udall) . , Oe, 
**In the Mohawk Valley "’ (Hattie Starr's Home Ballad) De. 
**Mammy’s Little Pumpkin-Colored Coons" (Perrin) ae, 
* Zenda Waltzes" (’. M. Witmark) . ae, 


These six successes sent, postpaid, for $1.50, 
Great success of Victor Herbert's new opera, 
‘*THE FORTUNE-TELLER”’ 
as played by the Alice Nielsen Opera Company. Complete score, 
postpaid, $62.00, Vocal Gems and Selections, 40e, each 
EXCELLENT PIANO COLLECTIONS 
* Wild Flowers.” Four pretty characteristic pieces by C. Bendix. 
“Mythological Faneles.” Suite of four dances by Wm, 
Loraine. $1.00 each. ] 
Holst's “Musteal High Tea’—book of novelties. Holst's 
*Sunny Days ”—book of surprises. SMe, each 
Send stamp for all kinds of interesting catalogues. 
Dept. K, WITMARK PUBLISHING HOUSE 
8 West Twenty-ninth Street, - NEW YORK 








A Child’s Play 
Influences its Character 


Many children are led into idleness. through im- 


proper forms of recreation. Hence the necessity for 
a careful selection of amusements. Fireside Card 
Games amuse and instruct at the same time. In- 
dorsed by leading Educators and Superintendents. 
Adapted for allages. (Sold by dealers.) 

Our UNION, STRANGE PEOPLE, WILD ANIMAIS, 
OAK LEAVES, MAPLE GROVE, CHESTNUT BuRRs, 
THE PINES, WHITE SQUADRON, FLAGS, POPULATION, 
FRACTION-PLAY, IN THe WHITE HousE, FIRESIDE 
AuTtTuors, IN CASTLE-LAND, MAYFLOWER, YOUNG 
Fo.ks’ AUTHORS, NATIONALITIES, 5c. each 
ARTISTS, D1x1K-LAND, POEMS, YELLOWSTONE, 35¢.ea. 
PROGRESSIVE Nitor, for social entertainments, 
children’s parties, etc.; played at first trial; contains 
cards for 4 tables or 16 players, coe Ober al C. 


WE SEND FREE, to intro- 

SPECI A L duce our games, a handsome 
illustrated booklet,‘‘Education 

OFFER ° by Play,” list of games, and 
. a coupon good for 10c. 

in part payment of a sample game at your dealer's, or 
remit to us full price of any game and it will be mailed 
with coupon, booklet and list. Address Department A. 


The FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of 
Beef 


A jar in your traveling 
bag will not take up-much 
room, but in the shape of 
beef tea it will fill a large- 
> void when you're hungry 
and tired. 

Palatable and refreshing 
beef tea made instantly 
with hot water and half a 
teaspoonful of the extrac’. 

Get the genuine, 
with blue signature, 
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WAX SEAL, 20 cts. 


Finely engraved with your initial. Sent, postpaid, for 20 eta, 
Illustrated Catalogue of Fine Stationery Requisites, free. 


BAUMGARTEN & COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 
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WEBSTER'S 


I INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


methods of 





In its Various Attractive Bindi 


Choicest Gift for C 


It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought; in accuracy of definition; in effective 
indicating pronunciation; in terse and 
comprehensive statements of 
use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


= G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
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EUREKA - 


A Practical Bed Clothes Fastener 
Rest for Mothers. Rest for Nurses 
No need sleeping with one eye open to 
keep the babies covered. 


When attached as indicated in drawing, it is 
impossibie for a child or invalid to throw the 
clothes off. It is needed in EVERY aursery. 


Only 25 Cents 


Inquire for it at your dry-goods store, or send 
25 cents in stamps to 


THE WARNER BROS. CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





ie. ~€. 


A Skirt Binding that PROTECTS THE SKIRT. 
Looks Best. Wears Best. Is Best. ~ 
BRUSH DON’T PULL OR FRAY OUT 
Gives perfect satisfaction. No tedious ripping off 
worn-out skirt braid. Remember, we guarantee 
this the best of any brush braid, and infinitely bet- 
ter than ordinary braid heretofore in use. Sold by 
best dealers. Send 40¢, for sample piece of 5 yards. 
€, BE. CONOVER ©0., 101 Franklin St., New York 








3IPIIIIFIIIIIIES GCEEE CECE CECE 
EAUTY is even 
more a matter of fig- 
ure than of face. Who ever 
heard a person of flat, an- 
gular, ungraceful outlines 
called a beautiful woman? 
And beauty of figure is 
largely under a woman’s 
own control. With the 


Braided Wire 


BUSTLES AND BUST FORMS 


any defects of form are remedied, and 
the good points brought out in the 
most effective manner, giving grace 
and style to the whole figure. 


SOLD IN ALL STORES 


If you don’t find them we will send postpaid 
on receipt of price. 
Write for Booklet, “ Facts and Figures.” 
THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO. 
1114 Noble Street, Philadelphia 
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FROM FACTORY TO FAMILY 


BY MAIL, PREPAID 


Dollar-quarter genuine Mocha gioves in 
all colors. Stylish, dressy. Strongest fine glove leather 
known, Outwear three pairs ordinary kids. Our val- 
uable descriptive “Sure Fit” circular for the asking. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Crosh 









FOOT-FORM SHOE 
$2 50 Popular with ladies 


in all professions. 
“UNUSUAL SIZES" 
FOR TENDER FEET, 
AAA to E, 1 to 9. 
Money Orders or 
Checks payable to 
(. P. LANGLOIS 
Washington, D.C. 
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BY EMMA M. 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 


HOOPER 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


. 


Tea-Gowns and House Dresses are prettier when 
made up in soft cashmere than in any other woolen 
material. The brightest of colors are allowed in 


| such garments, but do not fall into the error of imag- 


ining that a crude brightness is artistic. 
White Yokes are worn by girls up to eight years 


of age, with winter frocks of cashmere, serge and | 


poplin in plain colors, also in plaid goods; the yokes 
may be of ; é 
stitched, with collars of nainsook edging. 


Black Velvet Capes of last season's pe tm should 
be steamed to freshen them, and cut shorter, just 
below the waist-line, then trimmed with appliqué 
bands and scrolls of bias black satin. Finish at the 
neck with a thick ruche of black mousseline and a 


| bow of black satin ribbon. 


| give good service. 


Fur Collarettes will be much worn this winter. 
Those of chinchilla are very expensive ; a hundred 
dollars would not buy a handsome one in that fur. 
For the forty dollars that you wish to expend in this 
way a brown marten, also called Alaska sable, will 
The brown furs are very stylish 
and may be worn with all colors, 


Inexpensive Cloaks for infasits are of tan, blue or 
gray eiderdown flannel, which comes in twenty-four 
aud thirty inch widths. White Bedford cord for this 


| purpose costs from a dollar up, and comes in yard 





and forty-inch widths, These cloaks should be lined 
with quilted sateen. When soiled they may be 
washed or dry-cleaned with French chalk. 


Short Women should not wear trimmed skirts 
no matter what the fashion may be. A well-cut anc 
perfectly hung skirt, made with five gores and 
measuring four yards in width, never looks out of 
style in spite of the changes of fashion. A canvas 
interlining and velveteen binding finishes the edge. 
Line with taffeta silk, percaline or cambric. 


A Becoming Winter Hat for a person thirty years 
old who has a thin, sallow face would be one of 
black felt, with a large brim rolled on one side, and 
trimmed near the back with a mass of shaded 
roses and velvet, in pink shading to scarlet, under 
the side and at the back, casting a glow over the 
face. The outside of the hat mav be trimmed with 
black ostrich feathers and a pretty steel buckle. 
Let the milliner arrange the feathers over the hat 
while it is on the head. 


Street Gowns usually have abias seam down the 
centre back, but if the lining is sewed in with the 
goods it is not apt to sag unless the material is an 
open weave and of a sleazy texture; in such a case 
a narrow strip of binding tape is stitched along the 
seam. If the outside is made up separately from the 
lining the seam should be stayed and bound. Even 
then some fabrics are constantly pulling down, and 
the wearer is obliged to cut off the lower edge now 
and then or forego the centre bias seam. 


Made-Over Dresses are only a success when the 
work is carefully done and the material is worth 
making over. The sample that you inclose is so 
poor in quality that I would not advise buying the 
necessary new goods to make it up. Silk for sleeves, 
belt and skirt ruffles will cost as much as silk for the 
new odd waist you wish, besides yourtime. Make 
the dress over for your little girl,and buy the new 
waist, selecting taffeta in which bright blue, green or 
violet appears prominently, so that it may be worn 
with your black or gray skirt. 


Handsome Street Suits are made of smooth- 
finished cloth in brown, bright blue or gray. Velvet 
trims both wool and silk goods. The newest jet 
trimming is in open designs like embroidery with 
beads, spangles and mousseline appliqués. Heavier 
passementeries are of silk cord and braid in scroll 
and geometrical patterns. If the belt is for a street 
gown have it of velvet with steel buckles, but the 
sash for the evening dress may have the buckle of 
Rhinestones and be worn at the back without any 
bow, only long rounded ends with a narrow frill of 
silk mousseline all around, 


Wedding Gowns are, as a rule, made of the same 
material at all seasons of the year. As your choice 
is for a white woolen fabric | would recommend 
veiling, which is only semi-transparent and could be 
lined with percaline and trimmed with white taffeta 
silk yoke, collar, belt and sash ends. Pay from 
seventy-five cents a yard upfor both materials. The 
veiling is forty inches wide. Do not have your attend- 
ants dressed in white, for the bride should be the 
central figure, but select for them plain pink organ- 
die, which is not enguanys and may be made up over 
pink lawn, with yokes of white lace and collars and 
sashes of pink ribbon, taffeta silk or velvet. All the 
bridal party should wear white gloves. 


A Winter Outfit costing one hundred dollars or a 
trifle over, and suitable for a woman in business, 
might consist of a black serge suit made in semi- 
tailor style, with a double-breasted habit basque to 
be worn with a linen chemisette,and a cloth gown 
of brown or blue, made in regular tailor style, 
untrimmed but well hung, carefully lined, etc., for 
church and holiday wear; an odd silk waist for the 
evening, and a checked silk shirt-waist for day wear; 
gloves, shoes, two hats, one being last year’s re- 
trimmed ; at least one made-over gown, to wear inthe 
evening at home, keeping the business and street suits 
for their proper use only. ‘To this list add a winter 
coat costing about fifteen dollars. This will use upa 
hundred dollars, and with the trifle more that you 
say you can spend get the necessary underwear, etc., 
that each season demands. If you do not possess a 
black silk skirt get one of black taffeta, paying at 
least a dollar a yard for it. When able to spend 
twenty dollars a month on your clothes the above 
list is not an extravagant one for winter. The silk 
articles may be worn in the spring. 


A Short Coat is considered more fashionable than 
a cape, but the latter garment is so convenient to 
put on and off that middle-aged and _ elderly 
women still cling to it. A well-preserved woman of 
forty years dresses nowadays as young as a woman 
of thirty, which gives a wide range of styles, as the 
general run of fashions are made suitable for women 
from twenty to forty-five years of age. Make the 
silk waist with a slight point back and front, finished 
with folds, smail sleeves having only a few gathers, 
stock collar, close back, and the front with a square 
yoke in cross tucks and gathers instead of darts. 
The black satin dress should be cut with five gores, 
and be four yards in width, and finished with two 
narrow bias ruffles on the edge. Have the basque 
cut with a pointed front, and short, flat habit back 
not extending to the hips; small revers, straight col- 
lar, and tiny plaits rather than darts in the outside 
material. Trim all edges, except the basque back, 
with narrow jet gimp, and insert a narrow vest of 
jetted net fulled over a becoming color of satin, 
cardinal, turquoise blue, grass green, burnt orange 
or bright violet, or have a flat vest of heavy black 
guipure lace over the satin. If you prefer to make 
it up all black use satin for a narrow vest, and stripe 
it crosswise or lengthwise, according to the figure, 
with the jet, and wear a frill of white lace in the 
wrists and at the top back of the collar. 


tucked nainsook, hemmed or feather- | 

















world. Style to for Girls. 





Our Boys Are Not Afraid of Wearing Out Their 


BLACK CAT Triple Knee Stockings 


They Outwear Two Pairs of Ordinary 


Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, of the finest, smoothest, softest cotton yarn, Black Cat 
Brand, Style 15 for Boys, the strongest, most elastic and cheapest Fast Black boys’ stocking in the 
If your dealer does not keep them, sample pair sent for 25 cents (give 

size), and name of dealer where you can buy again. 
children, guaranteed to give equal satisfaction. 


& CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


Sample Triple Knee 


December, 1898 
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fase 


Stockings 


Black Cat stockings for men, women and 
nt Free. 
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NUBI AN Fast Black Linings 


Required for the FINEST costumes—both waists and skirts. 


POSITIVELY UNCHANGEABLE 


) Will not discolor underclothing. Superior quality, yet inexpensive. 
: BLACK stamped on every yard of the selvedge. 


PLR LIVL NLL LAD AD OD Ot OOO 


NEARSILK 


‘sLirooks Like Silk. 





—— 


WILL NOT CROCK 


Percaline, Silesia, Sateen, etc. 


NUBIAN FAST | 
( 


At all dealers. 


is an ‘‘ all-the-year-around ’’ fabric—an 
ideal foundation for evening dresses—a 
erfect lining for heavy dresses, as it is 
ar lighter and stronger than silk. Every 
stylish shading. 
Genuine Nearsilk has tag on each piece. 


Wears Better’”’ 














The Famous Lightning Needle 


TAPERED 





oo te 
Superior in Quality—New in Shape 
LIGHTNING NEEDLES are easy to thread, easy 
to sew with. They are tapered from the centre to 





the eye, so that they are forced through the material 
easier than the old-fashioned needle. 

thread them readily because they 

have large eyes; sew with them 

easily because they are largest in 

the centre, tapering to the eye, 

For all sewing and embroidery LIGHTNING 

NEEDLES are better than the old-fashioned kind. 

5 cents A PACKAGE AT RETAIL. Ask your merchant for 

them, He will get them for you if he hasn't any in stock, If 

he won't, send to us. 

THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 48 W. 4th St., New York 





Useful and 
Acceptable 
Gifts 


AT ANY TIME Mie, 


The ‘‘H. & M.” Combination Pin- 
cushion, Thimble and Spool Holder at- 
taches to your table, lapboard or sewing 
machine. Handsomely nickel-plated. 
Price, by mail, 25 cents. Booklet Free. 


Huebei & Manger, 287 Graham St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$3.00 


Delivered, 
express free, 

| anywhere in the 
| United States 
east of the 
Rocky 

© / | Mountains. 


Flemish Plate ana Platter Rack 


36 inches long, made in Flemish black or medium 
light finish, from selected Quartered Oak. An effect- 
ive and decorative addition to any dining-room. In 
ordering, state whether light or dark color is desired, 
true Flemish being black. 


A. P. LANGAA, 45 Champlain St., Cleveland, O. 
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Comfort 


in fift 
taine 









forms is con- 
in the 


Imperial 
Improved 
Adjustable 
Reclining Chair 


It has over fifty changes of position. A beautiful 
piece of furniture, which gives more real rest in a 
a time than anything else ever invented. 
Jurable enough to last several generations. It 
has an outer frame of best wrought iron, japanned 
and ornamented. Substantial frames of walnut 
for the back, seat and foot-rest. Caned through- 
out with closely woven cane surmounted by or- 
namental moulding of walnut, with upholstery 
or without. Cushions removable for summer use. 


RECLINING CHAIRS 
From $10 Up 


If you care for comfort send for our catalogue 
of INVALID Cuarrs, reclining chairs, baby car- 
riages or go-carts. he most complete stock in 
the world, described and illustrated. 

If your dealer doesn't sell our goods we will ship what 

ou select direct from the factory. State which catalogue 


s desired. 
Corriage Facto 
arden St., Philadelphia 


Philadelphia Bab 
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718 and 715 Spring 
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Hyqrenie UFderwear 


is constructed “» on the theory 
that two or more light, but closely 
knitted fabrics, with the Air confined be- 
tween, are warmer than a single thick, 
heavy garment, and the INTER- 
»* AIR-SPACE preventS 4% 
colds and relieves rheu- 
matism; this constituting 
the true principle of hygiene 
or health in underclothing. 


Over eleven hundred physicians, 

representing every State and Ter- 

ritory in the Union, have united 

in testifying to the sanitary excel- 

lence of the HARDERFOLD sys- 
tem of underclothing. Two or more thin 
fabrics are lighter, warmer and in every 

way better than heavy single fabrics. 


For Illustrated Catalogue, address 


Harderfold Fabric Company, Troy, N.Y. 
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Every lady should take 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE. Free 
Pattern to every subscriber. 
Beautiful colored plates. Latest 
Fashions, Dress Economies, 
Household Hints, Fancy Work, 
Current Topics, Fiction, etc., etc. 
Invaluable—only so cents a year; 
single copy, 5 cents. Send 5 cents 
in stamps to-day for latest number. 
SOLO L IVI LIL LI IOI IO Oe 
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Onn 
The McCALL BAZAR PAT- 
TERNS. “The Stylish  Pat- 
tern."" Artistic, reliable, sim- 
ple, absolutely perfect-fitting and 
economical. Strictly high grade 
and up-to-date. Popular prices, 
1o cents and 15 cents. None 
better. Illustrated in McCall's 
Magazine. Sold in nearly every 
city and town. Ask for them, or 
by mail from 


THE McCALL COMPANY 
138 to 146 West 14th Street, New York 

















WM. H.WILEY & SON, Box A, Hartford, Conn. 





My-Papa makes 
WILEYS Hygien 
CAPITOL 
LAMBS WOOL 
SOLES 


jrom you 


LADIES: Send 
25 cents for fine 
air, or 30 cents 
or extra fine 
pair, of Wiley’s 
** CAPITOL ”’ 
Lambs Wool 
Soles cro- 
cheted slippers. 
Sent postpaid. 
State size. Sold 
at Shoe and Dept. 
Stores. Take no 

substitute. 





Send 25 cents 
for pair of WILEY’s 
HyYG@IEeNnic Woor-LInEep “ ALASKA 
SOCKS” for rubber boots, hos- 
pital and house wear. 
antiseptic sock made. 
size. Sold at all shoe stores. 
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DOUGLASS AVERY MCKENZIE. 


I send you a picture of our Mel- 
lin’s Food baby taken at 6 months A 
VAN of age. . 

He is a very sturdy little fellow, Sj 

fax, and has cut all of his teeth with no 
8 trouble beyond a little restlessness 
fay with the double ones. In spite of g 
» our efforts to hold him back he Ay 
an walked when 11 months old. 


Mrs. E. L. McKenzie, 14 
_ Greene, N.Y. 9 


Mellin’s Food contains all ¥ 
of the flesh, bone and muscle- 
ty forming elements which are 
essential to the nourishment 

Ay and building up of a baby’s\ 
body. A free sample of Mel- 


At. 


Yul 


fh, lin’s Food will be sent upon @ 
i request. 

( MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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For this fine Nainsook 
long slip yoke of narrow 
tucks, insertion and hand 
feather-stitching, full skirt 
and deep hem—almost as 
dainty as a hand-made 
slip—95 cents. By mail, 
postage paid, 5 cents 
extra. 


Over 900 IlIlustrations 
of Things for Children 


To those who desire to clothe them -in 
the best manner at the least cost, our cata- 
logue is of special interest. Mailed on 
receipt of stamps for postage—4 cents. 


60-62 West 23d Street, UY. 
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CURTICE BROTHERS COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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""" WALL=PAPER 


BY MAIL FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


Why pay two profits when you can 
get the most beautiful patterns at 
lowest factory prices? Weare the 
largest wall-paper concern in the 
U.S. Three million rolls stock on 
haud. Prices range from Se, for a full 
roll, up to ®3. Sampces Matcep Free. 
WE WARKT Good Responsible 
Paper-Hangers or DEALERS to Sell 
our Papers on Large Diseounts. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market St., Philada., Va, 
















| them. This renders the meat at once firm an 


| palatable if they have always been accustomed to it. 





THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


All inquiries must give full name and address of | 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


+ 


Japanese Pictures are very useful for mending 
screens covered with paper when they begin to 
show signs of hard service. The pictures may be 
pasted over cracks and entirely conceal them. 


Knitted Bands. In knitting a baby’s band add a 
little tab in front to which the napkin may be pinned. 
This prevents the band from slipping up, and insures 
the warmth which is one of the preventives of colic. 


Towels for a Doll’s House may be cut from the 
best part of an old fine towel or napkin, and the ends 
fringed or hemstitched. The initial of the little 
owner may be embroidered in red or blue in the 
middle of one end of each towel. 


The Cure of Corns is not an easy matter. Keepa 
piece of absorbent cotton between the toes that are 
affected; it absorbs the moisture and relieves the 
pressure, and is one of the best remedies for a soft 
corn, There must have been undue pressure from 
shoe or stocking to causeit. Seethat this is relieved. 


Boy’s Trousers Measurements. In sending for 
ready-made trousers, measure the size of the waist- 
band and the length of both the inside and outside 
seam of theleg. This gives the exact size required. 
po oat mat «A is not an expensive material and wears 
admirably; trousers made from it cost from eighty- 
five cents to a dollar and a half, 


Broiled Chicken is a very suitable dish for chil- 
dren. If the chickens are freshly killed lay them in 
iced salted water for half an hour before broilin 


tender. Children should be taught to eat the dark 
meat as well asthe white. They will find it equally 
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DR. RAUB’S EGG WHITE SOAP 


THE GRANDEST TOILET SOAP MADE 

) 10 Cents a Cake. Norwne evse ciKe Ir. $1.00 a Dozen ' 
Fo Pett eal aastene 

Bl/ 3 


H 
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Copyright, 1897, by Charles F. Miller 


FREE A poctegpavens of this beautiful picture (without advertising), 12x19 inches, suitable for framing, sent on 
receipt of three wrappers from Egg White Soap, and 3 cents for postage. Sample cake to any one sending 
———== name and address, and Ze, stamp for postage. Full-size cake sent on receipt of 10¢. Send us 


your dealer's name, and we will see that he keeps it. Don't fail to try it. Mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


CHARLES F. MILLER, Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK, 73 Murray Street. BOSTON, 189 State Street. PHILADELPHIA, 45 North Front Street 


Soap-sprung 
—Pearline. Came from soap—an ‘mprove- 
ment upon it; a sort of higher development 

of soap, just as man is said to have been 
developed from the monkey. Every 
virtue that good soap has you'll find in 
Pearline. All the soap is in it that’s neces- 
sary. Pearline isn’t meant to be used 
with soap, but to take the place of it. 





IAS EYES 
PEARLINE 


Cutaroot 
ce 
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Plaid Waterproof Cloth is a good material for a 
school cloak for a girl of thirteen. 
pattern that is not too large a plaid. Have the 
cloak cut so that it may be worn over a jacket if nec- 
essary. ‘The cloth is fifty-four inches wide and costs 
from a dollar and a quarter to a dollar and a half a 
yard, according to the quality. Plain blue water- 
proof cloth is less expensive. 


Eiderdown Carriage Blankets cost four dollars | 
An old eiderdown coverlet may be | 


and a half. 
utilized by marking the required size, stitching three 
or four rows around it on the sewing machine, and 
cutting off the superfluous material outside the 
stitching. Cover it with pretty French flannel or a 
washing silk, and put a satin ribbon bow, of a color 
that will match, in the centre. 


A Seaside Doll. A little girl who has spent the 
summer at the seashore will be delighted to receivea 
reminder of it at Christmas. Dress a doll for her in 
a navy-blue blouse with a sailor collar and black 
silk tie, a short red skirt turned up around the waist 
and a pair of wading drawers. Place in her hand a 
crabbing net, which may be easily made from a piece 
of mosquito netting fastened to a whalebone bent to 
the required shape and sewed in place. 


Visiting-Cards are used by little girls in large 
cities. They are oblong, about an inch and a half 
wide by two inches long. The child’s name is en- 
graved in the middle, as ‘‘ Miss Ruth Bradley,”’ and 
the address in the lower right-hand corner. A card 
plate and fifty cards cost a dollar and a quarter, or 
twenty-five cents less without the address. If the 
child sends a gilt one of these cards may be inclosed 
with it, and they are useful on many other occasions. 


Christmas Photographs. Three very beautiful 
modern pictures which would give great pleasure to 
children are accessible by means of photographs. 
‘Christmas Roses’’ represents a little girl kneeling 
before the Christ Child with her offering of the pure 
white flowers. In ‘‘ Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
Men ”’ the tired mother sits on the ground beside the 
cradle in which lies the sleeping Child, while 
cherubs watch Him as He sleeps. “ The Christ 
Child Taught by Angels”’ shows the Boy at His 
mother’s knee learning from the angels who have 


| come to teach Him. 


Nursery Picture Frames. Take two lengths of 
picture moulding each about three feet long and tack 
them to the wall a foot apart, the lowest being about 
three feet from the ground, Before nailing place 
three small blocks behind the paper one to obtain 
sufficient space between it and the wall to slip in 
glass behind it. If desired a piece of the moulding 
may be fitted at each end. This makes a permanent 
frame in which the pictures may be changed as often 
as is desired. Being low they are within easy view 
of the children. Mouldings may be obtained at from 
nine cents per foot upward, 


Book Covers. When the children’s favorite book 
grows shabby it may be renovated Py giving it an 
embroidered cover. Cut a piece of brown holland 


or one of the pretty art linens two inches wider and | 


four inches longer than the book. Turn inan inch at 
the top and bottom, and measure the linen carefully 
around the book, turning the extra length inside. 
Sew this to the outside, forming a kind of pocket at 
each end into which the coverisslipped. The linen 
may be decorated with any simple device in embroid- 
ery, a wreath of holly berries and leaves, with the 
owner’s initials in the middle, or a inonogram, or the 


| name of the book. 


A Sash Case is a useful present for a little girl 
now that sashes are again the fashion for children. 
It may be made of any pretty silk desired. Old rose 
and pale green is an effective combination. Make 
the bottom of cardboard nine inches square cov- 
ered with silk, the sides of a puff of the silk eight 
inches wide. The top consists of four strips of card- 


| board eight inches long by four and a half wide. 
| These are covered with the silk and two are sewed to 


the puffs that form the sides, so that they fold to- 
gether; the other two are sewed at right angles to 
these, so that they also fold together in an opposite 
direction, forming a double cover. 

A Handkerchief Case 


that will make a pretty 


| Christmas gift for a young girl has a square bottom 


| board eight inches square. 


and a square top, divided into four pieces to open, 
joined with a puff of silk, which forms the sides of 
the case. To make it,cut four pieces of stout card- 
Provide a quarter of a 


| yard of pale blue velvet and five-eighths of a yard of 


pretty pink and white silk. Cover one square of 


| cardboard with velvet and one with silk for the bot- 


| tom. 


Cut the other two diagonally from corner to 
corner each way, making eigh 

all. Cover four of these with the velvet and four 
with the silk. 
of equal width, join the ends neatly, and gather t 


strips top and bottom, sewing the gathers between | 


the squares of cardboard, the velvet-covered ones 


being outside. The four velvet-covered diagonal 
pieces are arranged to form a square again, the four | 


silk-covered ones being placed under them as a lin- 
ing. They open to admit the handkerchiefs, and are 
finished with a pale blue silk cord. 


Choose a small | 


t triangular pieces in | 


Cut the remaining silk into two —_ 
e 


Everything that soap does, Pearline does, 
| and does it better. 


DFT a RSS | A; aaa 


The Waist that will keep b pp children warm and comfortable, protect them 
from coughs and colds, besides helping you save money. 


The Nazareth Waist for boys and girls is the original knit waist—the 
7 . ’ : only waist made on right principles. The soft, 
elastic fabric gives just enough room for the little body without binding too tight, 
or hanging loose and limp. Cut high in the neck, it covers the chest and keeps 
off cold, while the tapes go over shoulder and support other garments properly— 
buttons are sewed to the tapes and not to fabric, thus giving double strength. 
ONE NAZARETH WAIST WILL OUTWEAR TWO OF ANY OTHER KIND 
Look for the Keyatone,embroid- Two Qualities, 25 and 50 Cents A! sizes,1 to 12 years, for wear 
ered in red—our trade-mark, All sizes same price. by boy or girl. 
Your dry-goods dealer has them or will get them. If not, order from us. 


NAZARETH MPG. CO. Dept. L, Nazareth, Pa. 
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in rich col- 
ors or deli- 
cate tints to 
harmonize 
with the fur- 
nishings of 





Mothers 


'who want to know more 








apartments. 
ANY ONE| than baby can tell about 
can do it| its troubles. Vol. Il of 
| with 


‘‘Mother’s Free Library ’”’ 


sent free on request. 
Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 


Inclose a 2c. stamp and we will send a free 
sample of ‘‘ Davidson's Health Nipple.” 


Rubens Infa 


Neal’s Enamel 


It imparts a perfect ENAMEL finish, with- 
| Standing extremes of temperature, to 
| which dirt does not adhere. 


31-4 


Shirt 








For steam and water pipes as well as furni- 
ture, metal and earthen ware of all kinds. 


| OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,”’ c 
with color samples, telling how and 
what to use it for, will be SENT FREE 


Address Detroit, 
Dep't A Mich. 









in stomps will secure our popular 
-. game, ‘' Houss- keevine,” showing 
| household articles that may be enameled to advantage 





\ 
No Buttons 


Pat, Nov. 15 


The MUNSING 
Plated Underwear 


No Trouble 


%4—Nov. 15, '% 


Healthy Babies Don’t Cry 










This illustration shows | Unless they are uncomfortable. This warm shirt pro- 

the superiority of tects abdomen and lungs; brings comfort and health. 

<li P' 7 y P Saves children’s lives. Physicians universally indorse 

Munsing Union Suit | jts use. Wool or merino; sizes, from birth to six years. 
for Children. Men 

\, and Women also Easy to Put On. Easy to Take Off 


., find our Union Suit 
most comfortable. 


Sold by leading dry-goods merchants. Circulars free. 
MADE ONLY BY 


E. M. MARBLE & CO. 








The fabric—one U 

cotton strand be- | 130 Adams Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 

tween two of - 

weeh—tnsares | § “Mizpah” Valve Nipples 

wear, appearance e . ithe 

and shape. The | = a = NOT — = i 

? and therefore prevent much colic, 18 

| —— ~~ 4 p valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 

vee = Pa é collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 


vantages of full- 
fashioned gar- 
ments, at popular 
prices. 


collapsing when the child bites them 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 


off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail 


WALTER F. WARE, 512 Arch Street, 


Ask your deal- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sent on trial, absolutely free 


er for our BooKk- 
LET A, showing 





A New Apparatus for the 


| styles photographed on living models, or address 
| 


| THe NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO., Minnegpolis | 


of expense or risk. Address DEAI 


G. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New York 

















Five Minutes uu. 
Six Cups Boiling Water 
One Cup Ralston 


HEALTH CLUB BREAKFAST FOOD 
cooked in one boiler (all other cereals require a 
double boiler), gives you a breakfast that insures 
you 


A Fortune in Good Health 


if eaten regularly. It’s made from wheat rich in 
luten, indorsed a. the Ralston Health Club “as 
the only perfect and by far the most healthful 
breakfast food in the country.” ‘T'wo-pound pack- 
ages at dealers’, 15c. Ask your dealer for it. If 
yours does not keep it, send us his name and 
for a sample, enough for a 


a Breakfast 


PURINA MILLS, 806 Gratiot St., St. Louis 





"Taint nun too much, cos it's Knoxes" 
Ask Your Grocer for 


Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 
2 qt. package postpaid, 1 5c. (2 for 25c.) 


Pure, Delicate, Granulated. 
Endorsed by all cooking schoo! instructors. 


Pink Gelatine 
for fancy desserts with every package 


Try Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine 


It noire’ only water, flavor and sugar. 
At your Grocer’s, or pint sample postpaid, 5 cts. 


Cc. B. KNOX, Johnstown. N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC OIL HEATER 


No Valves No Wicks No Wick Raisers 














No Bail, Perfect 
yet by the Heater, 
top rail yet you 
you can can 
carry it. cook 


with it. 





ifigals 


Beg 


WONDERFULLY SIMPLE !—Price, $7.50 
Burns ordivary lamp oil; two powerful Blue Flame burners, per- 
fectly controlled by lowering burner (oi! runs in) and raising it (oi! 
runs out). Cannot smoke; no danger; same principle as our Auto- 
matic Blue Flame 01) Cooking Stove which has proven so success- 
ful. Write for free circular; also for testimonials from users of the 
Cooker, Booklet, showing 16 different patterns of Oil Heaters, free. 


Only Wickless, Valveless Oil Stove Ever Made 

Sold by dealers, or shipped direct by Central Ol! and Gas Stove (o., 
largest manufacturers of O11 Stoves in the world. Over 200 styles 

210 School Street, Gardner, Mass., U. 8. A. 

If you have an old or unsatisfactory Gasoline or Oil Cooker or 
Heater, any make, write for our special offer in exchange. 

Will the people who have purchased the Automatic Stoves write 
us how they like them? 





Minced chicken. highly 
seasoned with Mexican | 


.and wra in com 

huss: Unr mie delightful 
ers, or % pound 

maifed for locin Stamps. | 


| 
Booklet sent on request. § 


KING CO.) 








| oughly cover the pan. 


| and yolks, keeping them apart. 


THE LADIES’ 


MRS. RORER’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 





Questions of a general domestic nature will be answered on this page. 

Correspondents inclosin 

Mrs. S. T. Rorer, care of THR LApies’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, will be answered by mail. 
The titles of the answers obviate the need of initials or pen-names on this page. 


*eF 


name and address of the writer. 


Cornstarch, as well as any other starch, is perfectly 
indigestible until cooked. 


Cornbread. If your cornbread falls in the mid- 
die while baking, your stove must have been chilled 
in some way Sr given a severe jar. 


Extract of Nectarine is made from the kernels of 
the nectarine stones. That which you buy in market 
tastes and smells like ordinary bitter almond. 


Lady-Lock Moulds are funnel-shaped moulds 
used for the ordinary cream pastry shells. They may 
be purchased for one dollar and twenty-five cents a 
dozen at any house-furnishing store. 


Hot Milk. I should say there could be no objec- 
tion to your drinking a cup of hot skimmed milk for 
breakfast and supper if you like. But do not boil jt; 
simply make it hot and then sip it slowly. 

Baked Bananas. Remove the sin and the inside 
pith; place them side by side in a granite baking- 
pan; dust with sugar; add a little lemon juice, put 
over four tablespoonfuls of water, and bake quickly. 


To Clean Zinc Tables. The ordinary sand soap 
may be rubbed on the dishcloth or scouring-cloth 
and applied to the zinc, and a quick rub will soon 
bring about a perfectly clean, bright condition. 
Wash with warm soapsuds, and dry. 


Unleavened Bread is made from flour and water 
beaten until light and elastic, It is then rolled very 
thin and baked in a moderate oven. Take one 
quart of flour and add enough milk and water mixed 
to make a stiff dough; work until it is soft, then roll 
out. Cut and bake. 


To Keep Fruit Cakes from one year to another 
put them into a granite kettle; as you a= each one 
in baste it with either lemon or strawberry syrup. 
After the kettle has been filled paste around the top, 
as you would a jelly-tumbler, two thicknesses of 
brown paper. Tie over the lid and keep in a cool 
place. Plum puddings may hang in the cellar. 


Marshmallow Filling. Soak a tablespoonful of 
powdered white gum arabic in two tablespoonfuls of 
warm water for half an hour; stand it over hot 
water and carefully stir untildissolved. Boil a cupful 
of sugar and half a cupful of water together until they 
spin a thread; pour, while hot, over the whites of 
two well-beaten eggs, beating continuously; then 
add the gum-arabic and beat until stiff and cold, 


Cooking in a High Altitude. It certainly requires 
almost double the time to cook vegetables in your 
altitude that it does at sea level. Al! cakes must 
contain less butter and less sugar. It is almost im- 
possible to cook dried beans; you may cook them 
fifty hours and they will still be hard in the centre. 
The water does not seem sufficiently hot to rupture 
the starch cells in the centre of the bean or to soften 
the legumen surrounding the cells. 


French Pancakes. Separate two eggs; to the 
yolks add half a cupful of milk; pour this into half a 
cupful of flour; beat until perfectly smooth. Then 
stir in the well-beaten whites and just a grain of 
salt. Put a little oil in the bottom of your sauté 
pan; when hot pour in enough of the batter to thor- 
You may put a teaspoonful 
of jam in the centre of each cake and roll it over 
into a long, narrow roll; dust with powdered sugar. 


Peanut Brittle. Shell sufficient peanuts to make 
a quart; rub off the brown coverings, and put the 
peauuts into the oven until they are crisp and brown, 
Then roll them lightly on the ordinary baking-board ; 
be careful, or you will reduce them at once to 
almost a flour. Put over the fire in an iron sauce- 
pan a pound of sugar; stir it constantly until it melts 
aud slightly browns ; add sufficient peanuts to make 
a thick mass; turn this on a marble slab, or you may 
turn it into a pan and beat it down until it is very 
thin. If you put it on amarble slab it will cool very 
quickly, and then, with a china rolling-pin, you can 
roll it out into a thin sheet. 


Beauregard Eggs. Put five eggs into hot water, 
bring to 2 boil, and keep just below the boiling point 
for twenty minutes; throw into cold water and 
quickly cool. Remove the shells, separate the whites 
If you have a vege- 
table press, put each through separately ; otherwise, 
chop the whites very fine and put the yolks through 
asieve. ‘Toast five good-sized pieces of bread, trim 
off the crusts and put them on a heated platter. Put 
a tablespoonful of butter and one of flour into a 
saucepan; mix; add half a pint of milk, stir until 
boiling, then add the chopped whites and a level 
teaspoonful of salt and dash of pepper. Reheat, and 
pour over the toast; sprinkle over the yolks care- 
fully, dust lightly with salt and pepper, and stand a 
moment at the mouth of the open oven door; then 
serve as hot as possible. 


Strangers at Tea. Do not feel it necessary to put 
anything more upon the tea-table for guests than 
you would for your own family. Make a rule 
about serving each meal; have enough plain, well- 
cooked food, and if the Queen of England should 
happen in do not make an apology nor add one 
thing to what is already on the table. Hospitality, 


| after all, is good sauce for the appetite, and if your 


guest feels that she has upset the routine she will 


| not enjoy the best meal you could put before her. 


Any little made-over dish is nice for tea, the boudins, 
croquettes, curries, or cold sliced meat nicely gar- 
nished with aspic. Then you can have hot cort- 
bread, whole wheat gems, whole wheat bread, toasted 
bread or milk toast. Sandwiches of all kinds are 
exceedingly nice, but they would simply accompany 
another dish, or they might be served as a first 
course if they are the open, fancy kind. 


Hot Tamales. Scald a quart of good Southern 
white cornmeal. Do not make it soft, but moist. 
Have ready your corn husks and several husks torn 
into narrow strips like ribbons. Have cooked thor- 
oughly and chopped fine a chicken; add to ita 
Spanish pepper, chopped fine, and a palatable sea- 
soning of salt. Take the cornmeal in your hand, sort 
of pat it down, put into the corn husk sufficient 
to make a roll six inches long down the centre. 
Put in a couple of tablespoonfuls of chopped chicken, 
then roll the husks saiae cornmeal over, making 
a complete roll with the chicken inside. Fold the 
ends of the corn husks over ; tiethem with the narrow 
strips which you have prepared. Put the bones 
taken from the chicken in the bottom of a kettle; 
add a sliced onion, three or four cloves, two bay 
leaves, a teaspoonful of salt and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper; cover with cold water and 
bring toa boil. Yow put your tamales all over the 
top; the bones will act as a sort of rack, keeping 
them from being covered by the water; cook con- 
tinuously for two or three hours, and they will be 
ready toserve. The rolls are cut into halves. Dish 
them neatly so that the ends will be exposed. 
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All inquiries must give full 
stamp or addressed stamped envelope to 


Bread for Dreams. I would not give bread to 


a dyspetic, anc 
use of corn and graham breads. 


Positions at Table. The hostess sits at the end 
of the table nearest the kitchen door or the serving- 
room door ; the host sits directly opposite. 


Laundering Black Collars. The ordinary white 
starch will show, but you can purchase in the 
market a rice flour starch colored black. Iron the 
collars on the wrong side. 


Scenting Linen-Closet. The ordinary sachet 
powder may be used for this purpose, or you may 
use lavender blossoms placed in small muslin bags 
here and there throughout the linen. 


Bread as the Staff of Death. Bread has always 
been considered the staff of life. The term “ staff 
of death,” to which you refer, originated with 
Dr. Emmet Densmore, of London, England. 


Keeping Photographs. If you do not like an 
album you might make a large pocket arrangement 
in the form of a bag and slip the photographs down 
into each pocket, fold it over, and place it on the 
table just as you would an album. 


Bananas and Rice. Boilthe rice as you would a 
vegetable, drain perfectly dry and put it in the bottom 
of your platter. Have the bananas baked; place 
them over the top of the rice, dust with sugar, 
put over a teaspoonful of lemon, and serve at once. 


Brussels Sprouts. Wash the sprouts, and take 
off the outer leaves; throw them into boiling salted 
water, and when they reach the boiling point push 
them back where they will simmer for thous thirty 
minutes or until the sprouts are tender. Drain, and 
cover with cream sauce. 


Soft Ginger Cakes. Rub into twoquartsof floura 
quarter of a pound of butter. Dissolve a teaspoon- 
ful of soda in two tablespoonfuls of water ; add it to 
a cup and a half of molasses; pour this into the 
centre of the flour; gradually stir in the flour until it 
is a soft dough that will roll nicely on the board. 
Cut into rounds and bake in a slow oven. 


Whole Wheat Gems. Separate two eggs; to the 
yolks add half a pint of milk, half a teaspoonful of 
salt and a cup and a half of whole wheat flour; 
beat thoroughly. Now adda teaspoonful of baking 
powder, beat again, and then fold in the well-beaten 
whites of the eggs; bake at once in hot gem-pans in 
a moderately quick oven for twenty minutes. 


To Make a Meringue. The frosting, as you call 
it, on the top of a baker's lemon meringue pie is 
nothing but a meringue. Beat the whites of the 
eggs until they are light, not stiff; add a tablespoon- 
ful of powdered sugar to each white and beat until 
fine and stiff. Spread this over the pie; dust thickly 
with powdered sugar and brown in a slow oven. 


Goose Grease. If you are going to cook the goose 
especially for the grease it would be far better to cut 
it apart and put it in cold water; bring it to boiling 
point, and then cook it slowly for several hours. 
Remove the goose from the water and allow the 
water tocool. You can then take the grease from 
the surface ; then put it into a saucepan over the fire 
and let it heat gently until the water has evaporated. 
Bottle it for use. 


Escalloped Bananas. Cut the bananas into slices 
half an inch thick; cut the bread into slices and 
then into blocks; se a layer of bread on the 
bottom of a baking-dish, then a thick layer of bana- 
nas, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, another layer of bread and bananas, 
and so continue until the dish is full, having the last 
layer bread. Put this into a quick oven and bake 
for thirty minutes. Serve hot with cream. 


Brain Food. Wheat stands at the head of the 
grains, and contains the greatest amount of muscle- 
forming food of any of the grains. ‘here is no 
special food that one can eat to build the brain. 
‘That which builds any part of the body will also 
build the brain. We certainly would be queer speci- 
mens indeed if we could eat to build one hand larger 
than the other, or if we could eat food to develop a 
bulge at one sideand not at the other. Good, whole- 
some food that thoroughly nourishes and builds the 
body also thoroughly nourishes and builds the brain. 


Rye Bread may be made the same as wheat bread. 
Make a sponge by pouring one pint of boiling water 
into a pint of milk; add one yeast cake dissolved 
and a little cool water, and a level teaspoonful of 
salt ; now add sufficient rye flour to make a batter; 
cover, and stand aside for four hours ; then add suffi- 
cient flourto make a dough; knead lightly until it 
loses its stickiness. Put it into the pans, and when 
it has doubled its bulk and is very light bake in a 
moderately quick oven for forty-five minutes. If the 
loaves are large they should be baked longer. Rye 
bread should always be made in small loaves. 


Candied Orange and Lemon Peel. Throw the 
rinds taken from the oranges or lemons into cold 
water, bring to boiling point, boil for ten minutes, 
drain, and cover again with fresh water. Boil until 
the skins are perfectly tender. Weigh, and to each 
pound allow a pound of sugar; add just enough 
water to melt the sugar, and when the syrup is thick 
throw in (a few at a time) the orange and lemon 
peels, and cook until transparent; then drain. This 
syrup you may put aside to use for sweetening apple 
sauce, cranberries or other fruits. Roll the orange 
peel in granulated sugar; put it near the fire where it 
will dry, dusting it from time to time with dry sugar. 


Old-Fashioned Bed Furnishing. The top of the 
bed was usually covered with material like the 


valance, If the posts were high, and there was an 
weet strip from post to post, the material was 
fastened to the sides and drawn to a general rosette in 


the centre. Then there were short curtains fes- 
tooned to the posts; some were quite short, and 
others drawn down and fastened midway with a cord 
and tassel. The old-fashioned curtain calico was 
used for the ordinary beds. For the “spare room”’ 
those who could afford it used damask. The bed, 
of course, was a very deep feather bed on topof a 
mattress; unc rneath, either a rope or canvas sack- 
ing. Over the feather bed there was a sheet—of 
linen, always—then one single blanket, and after this 
there were put upon the bed just as many patchwork 
quilts, comfortables and counterpanes as a human 
being could possibly stand. The outer comfortable 
was either a knitted counterpane or a white one quilted 
in fancy figures. There was a bolster, with rather 
a long case, the ends trimmed with knitted lace, and 
two small pillows, the ends trimmed the same. Both 
the bolster and the pillows were held in the case by 
large pearl studs. In these days we can purchase 
what we call the “ new ticking,” which will answer 
for bot: decoration and valance. 


would especially advise against the | 
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The Height of Perfection Reached 
— tz 


Blanke’s 
FAUST 
BLEND 


Mocha ana Java 


COFFEE 


Costs more because 
it is worth more 


than any other on the mar- 
ket. In 3-pound air-tight 
cans—whole, ground = or 
pulverized. ‘This marvel- 
ous blend, the result of 
experts’ judgment and 
knowledge, makes that de- 
licious coffee so appre- 
ciated by coffee lovers. 
There is a vast difference 
in Mocha and Java blends. 
Blanke’s Faust Blend is 
always uniform, always 
If your grocer does not sell it, 


$1.30 for a 3-pound Can 


Express prepaid in United States on trial orders of 
not less than two cans. When ordering, state how 
wanted—ground, whole or pulverized. 


C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co. 


Promoters of High-Grade Goods 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Proprietors of the most complete Coffee-Roasting 
Establishment in the United States 
Send 2-cent stamp for our Booklet, ‘‘ CorFEE 


FROM TREE TO Lip.’’ ‘Tells you all about coffee, 
and how to make it. 


highest grade. 
order of us. 








Bro-man-gel-on 
“Dessert 
Jelly 


Its preparation is con- 
venience itself—simply add 
boiling water. 

Its purity and delicacy place 
it at the head of all desserts. 
FLAVORS: Lemon, Raspberry, 
Orange, Strawberry and Cherry. 

Obtain it from your grocer, or send 
6 cents in stamps to pay postage, and 
we will mail, FREE, 1 box, half orig- 
inal size. One trial will convince. 


Stern & Saalberg, 311 W. 40th St., New York 
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One Years Free al. 


« We will ship a Piano or 
. Organ anywhere upon 













f ~~ the distinct derstand- 
The People of Longfellow A tee: oe Taylor ing that if it is not satislectory to purchaser 

I—Minnehaha and Hiawatha after twelve months’ use, we w it take it back. 
The First Christmas Present .. . . Rev. A.H. Bradford, D.D. Qu" Catalogue 
The Creator of ‘‘ Ben Hur’’ at Home 5 ole ea at ah tells you all 


2 ft. 3 in. high Illustrations from Original Photographs 
The Girls of Camp Arcady—partnu . Floy Campbell 
Washington’s Christmas at Valley 


SE i; 6a a + eee @. « ee Fervee 
Drawing by H. A. Ogden 


Dat Chrismus on de Ol’ Plantation Paul Laurence Dunbar . 
The Jamesons in the Country—II_ . J/ary E£. Wilkins 
Drawing by Alice Barber Stephens. 


A Kentucky Cinderella ..... ..F. Hopkinson Smith .. 


Drawing by F. C. Yohn 


Mary Anderson in Her English Home. ...........+.+ 33 


IMustrations from Original Photographs 


about it. We have 
ORGANS FROM 
No Chimney 
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COMFORT 
FOR COLD DAYS 


Indispensable after its merits 
are tested. Handsomely made 
and a most powerful oil heater. 
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* A WORK OF ART, is 


Satisfaction guaranteed or ‘*Old Pegs’’: A Christmas Sketch . . Paschal H. Coggins .. 14 
money refunded, When not The Chase of the Gingerbread Man . . Ella M/. White. . .. . 15 =) R E E 
kept by dealers, will send, When Louisa Alcott wasa Girl .. . Edward W. Emerson. . 15 





freight paid, on receipt of Drawing by H. C. Ireland 













AND IT EXPLAINS 

0, to any point east of The Minister of Carthage—cuaps. vul-Ix Caroline A. Mason. .. 17 VM 7 EVERYTHING. Itillus- 
the Rocky Mountains. Drawing by C. M. Relyea te So vonme Tacaial 
FREE! Our book of points My Collection of Dolls—II .... . Annie Fields Alden .. 19 American Organs and 


Illustrations from Photographs of the Dolls Pianos, and will convince 
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Old English 


Floor W Bissell 
oor Wax, 


For twenty-two years the acknowledged leader on 
So people everywhere are learning to prize AY) RAIN SSS 4%, S $F Lc ve er < the market, 

B. B. Powdered Wax for dancing floors. sw ESS) ae (see F & \ 4 we < 3} a - S\ Seo ~ $5 Constantly Improved 

You sprinkle it on—the dancers’ feet do the iE i=, s \ af Lx,” AGS » BAG ry = Sb Always the Best. Every One Guaranteed 
rest. Will not soil the most delicate fabrics. , : Ask Your Dealer For Them 











In one-pound cans, with perforated top. 60c. Write for booklet describing our latest improve- 


ments: ‘*Cyco"’ Bearings, Dust-Proof Axle Tubes 

Rent postpaid if your dealer hasn't it Address he | and Anti-Raveling Collector, and telling you how 
“Waxed Floors,” a booklet, free on request. Department A. ome Om O ane 3e to secure a useful gift FREE, 

Barron, Boyle & Co., Cincinnati, 0.,U.S. A. | : BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(LARGEST BWEEPER MAKERS IN THE WORLD.) 


CA 








Here illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel and 
BEST LAUNDRY BLUE | malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, improved 
combination grate, extra heavy fire linings, dust-proof 


TABLET FORM oven, quick baker, easy to manage, economical with 




















Assuring the Housewife fuel, ‘and with proper care will last a lifetime. Sold 
Accuracy | everywhere at a uniform poe, with heavy steel and 
——— copper ware, delivered and put up from wagons only. AND CHAIN 
Convenience acnennensoaipunimmmnait By Selling 25 Pounds 
ew & | NEARLY HALF A MILLION Baker’s Teas, Etc. 
16 Family ONE Tablet is enough ver and fully warranted ; 


Men's Watch same price), 
or sell 50 Ibs. for an Elgin 
|} or Waltham Gold Watch 
and Chain (Ladies’ or 
Me's); 7 Ibs. for Boys’ 
Nickel Watch and Chain; 





rinsing water. 





Washings for 10c. | {%,8,!ate ‘ubtul of | | HOME COMFORT RANGES SOLD 


A single box will convince the most skeptical that the 
JAPANESE BLUEING TABLETS produce the best results. 


H World's Columbi E - 
Gand the. tor dell tine ban ighest Awards at the World's Columbian Expo 


sition; California Mid-Winter Pair; World's Cen- 












- - 10 Ibs. for Crescent Camera ; 
Agents bone 1 ee sent Jeno te all who will tennial Cotton Exposition; Industrial Exposition, %) Ibs. for a Baker Folding 
Wanted. or see SS Toronto, and Western Fair Association, London, Can- mere | ee as pay, 
JAPANESE BLUEING CO., 872A Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | ada; Nebraska Agricultural Fair ; St. Louis Mechanical logue and particulars. 














W. G. BAKER (Department FE), Springfield, Mass. 


&LoDR. VoretteLenm' SdceoK wO, SsCvT?3. 5 


vee Money Made ® 
~S and Saved 


with a $5 PRINTING® 
PRESS. Print your own 
cards, ete. Big profits : 
printing for neighbors. $15 © 
press for circulars orsmall g 
newspaper, ‘Typesetting 
eusy ; printed rules. Fun 
for spare hours, old or © 
young. Very instructive. 
Send stamp for samples, 
and catalog presses, type, 
paper, etc., to factory. 
KELSEY & €0., Meriden, Conn, 


and Agricultural Association; Chattahoochee Valley Ex- 
| position, and the Alabama State Agricultural Society. 






































For illustrated catalogue of Home Comfort Hotel Ranges and heavy kitchen goods, address 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, One Million Dollars 
Factories, Salesrooms and Offices: ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA 
Western Salesrooms and Offices: DENVER, COL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 


00 A faultless hate hing ma- 
chine for 50 eggs. Price, $7.00. 
Heat and moisture regulation 
and ventilation, absolutely 
= ct. A book about the 


Woopen HEN and one about 

the EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 

will be sent free to 

: any one naming 
this magazine. 


A as4ine 








“ Your Range in my cooking school bakes one-third quicker than any 1 have ever seen—in fact,am sure youcan 
never sell anything to equal it,”’—MWiws Jennie T. dnynes, Sedalia, Mo., Graduate Boston Cooking School, (See * Cost Saving.”’) 


{COOKING IS EASY on THE BEST RANGE 


One gas jet for one breakfast for 
an early, or late, riser costs practically 
nothing in trouble or expense. It is 
just as easy to cook for a company 
of twenty-five on the 


. us Wood 
Majestic ro 


Combination Range 


All malleable iron and steel, lasts a lifetime, 
requires half the fuel,and heats more water than 
any other. Makes it twice economy for the new 
housekeeper to buy, or to replace an old range. 
Don’t buy old- fashioned 1 anges without gas 
combination ; gas will soon be used everywhere. 

Majestic Combination Coal and Gas Ranges cost a 
little more than coal alone, but they give double 
cooking facility. You can cook on both sides 
at once, and heat water on either side for the 
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c 
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GEORGE H. STAHL, Quincy, Ilinols 


64 Pure Water 
Does Not 


EXIST 


In Nature ” 


is a startling state- 
ment, but patente (see 
booklet). The only safe 
water, free from germs and 
inongants salts, thoroughly 
sterilized, is that procured 
by distillation with 


The Sanitary Still 


Pure copper, lined with block 
tin, and indestructible. It fits any stove, and is as 
easily managed as a teakettle. 

entire house. 
Twelve Styles—Double Capacity—Same Price or gas, coal or wood, separately or combined, are the best of their 


Only Still Recognized by U. S. Government Our Other Ranges ° kind for their price. Our book, “ Cost SAVING,” tells the Majestic 


Write for booklets containing letters from prominent Combination saving over two stoves separately —our own, or any other 








If your sweeper 
takes up more nap 
than dirt, stop using | 


Royal Blue _ 
Sweepers 


take the dirt, not the 
carpet, and oil them- 
selves. Will send 
you a window clean- 
er and “How to 
Sweep” for 6 cts. | 
postage, mentioning | 
this magazine. 


| 
! 
} 





GRAND RAPIDS 





z lealer’s name and the name of stove you use. - 3 
bankers, physicians and pastors from every State in make. SENT FREE. Send us your « T. LOUIS FURNITURE CO. 
the Union and several foreign countries. O NY 2020 Morgan Street, S if Grand Rapids, Meh. 
Ae ee a ar ne de aces | | MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, jog"pgiton Street, NEW YORK Me, Meh, | 
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